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The  InTERFAL  heHveen  the  SECOND  and  Third  PunIG 

War. 

J.  HIS  interval,  though  confiderable  enough  with  regard  to  its 
duration,  fince  it  took  up  above  fifty  years,  is  very  little  re- 
markable as  to  the  events  which  relate  to  Carthage.  They 
may  be  reduced  to  two  heads ;  of  which  the  one  relates  to  the 
perfon  of  Hannibal,  and  the  other  to  fome  particular  differences 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Mafinifla  king  of  the  Numidi- 
ans.    We  fliall  treat  both  feparately,  but  with  no  great  extent. 

SECTION  I. 

CoN-riNUAriON  cf  the  HlSTORT of  HaNNIBAL. 

When  the  fecond  Punic  war  was  ended,  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  with  Scipio,  Hannibal,  as  he  hlmfelf  obferved  in  the 
Carthaginian  fenate,  was  forty-five  years  of  age.  What  we  have 
further  to  fay  of  this  great  man,  includes  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

Hannibal  Undertakes  and  Completes  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  Treasury  of 
Carthage. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  Hannibal,  at  leaft  in  the 
beginning,  was  greatly  refpecled  in  Carthage,  where  he  filled 
the  firft  employments  of  the  ftatc  with  honour  and  applauj'c. 
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^  He  headed  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  feme  wars  againft  the 
Africans  :  But  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  very  name  of  Han- 
nibal gave  uneafmefs,  not  being  able  to  fee  him  in  arms,  made 
complaints  on  that  account  j  and  accordingly  he  was  recalled  to 
Carthage. 

^  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  praetor,  which  feems  to 
have  been  a  very  confiderable  employment,  as  well  as  of  great 
authority.  Carthage  is  therefore  going  to  be,  with  regard  to 
him,  a  new  theatre,  as  it  were,  on  which  he  will  difplay  vir- 
tues and  qualities  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  thofe  we 
have  hitherto  admired  in  him,  and  which  will  finifh  the  pic- 
ture of  this  illuftrious  man. 

Eagerly  defirous  of  reftoring  the  affairs  of  his  afflicled  coun- 
try to  their  former  happy  condition,  he  was  perfuaded,  that 
the  two  moft  powerful  iBethods  to  make  a  ftate  flourifli,  were, 
an  exa£t  and  equal  diftribution  of  juftice  to  all  people  in  gene- 
ral, and  a  faithful  management  of  the  public  finances.  The 
former,  by  preferving  an  equality  among  the  citizens,  and 
making  them  enjoy  fuch  a  delightful,^  undifturbed  liberty,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  fully  fecures  their  honour, 
their  lives,  and  properties  ;  unites  tlie  individuals  of  the  com- 
monwealth more  clofely  together,  and  attaches  them  more 
firmly  to  the  fliate,  to  which  they  owe  the  prefervation  of  all 
that  is  moft  dear  and  valuable  to  them.  The  latter,  by  a  faith- 
ful adminiflration  of  the  public  revenues,  fupplies  punctually 
the  feveral  wants  and  neceffities  of  the  ftate  ;  keeps  in  referve 
a  never-failing  refource  for  fudden  emergencies,  and  prevents 
tlie  people  from  being  burdened  with  new  taxes,  which  are 
rendered  necelTary  by  extravagant  profufion,  and  which  chief- 
ly contribute  to  make  men  harbour  an  averlion  for  a  govern- 
ment. 

Hannibal  faw  with  great  concern,  the  irregularities  which 
had  crept  equally  into  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the 
management  of  the  finances.  Upon  his  being  nominated 
praetor,  as  his  love  for  regularity  and  order  made  him  uneafy 
at  every  deviation  from  it,  and  prompted  him  to  ufe  his  ut- 

'  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  7.  b  A.  M.  3810.  A.  M.  Rom.  554. 
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moft  endeavours  to  reftore  it ;  he  had  the  courage  to  attempt 
the  reformation  of  this  double  abufe,  which  drew  after  it  a 
numberlefs  mukitude  of  others,  without  dreading,  either  the 
animofity  of  the  old  faction  that  oppofed  him,  or  the  new  en- 
mity which  his  zeal  for  the  republic  muft  neceflarily  raife. 

^  The  judges  exercifed  the  moil  cruel  rapine  with  impunity. 
They  were  fo  many  petty  tyrants,  who  difpofed,  in  an  arbitra- 
ry manner,  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens ;  without 
there  being  the  leaft  poffibility  of  putting  a  ftop  to  their  injuf^ 
tice,  becaufe  they  held  their  commillions  for  life,  and  mutually 
fupported  one  another.     Hannibal,  as  praetor,  fummoned  be- 
fore his  tribunal  an  officer,  belonging  to  the  benck  of  judges, 
who  openly  abufed  his  power.     Livy  tells  us  that  he  was  a 
queftor.     This  officer,   who   was  in  the  oppofite  faction  to 
Hannibal,  and  had  already  affirmed  all  the  pride  and  haughti- 
nefs  of  the  judges,  among  whom  he  was  to  be  admitted  at  the 
expiration  of  his  prefent  office,  infolently  refufed  to  obey  the 
fummons.     Hannibal  was  not  of  a  difpolltion  to  fufFer  an  af- 
front of  this  nature  tamely.     Accordingly  he  caufed  him  to  be 
feized  by  a  liclor,  and  brought  him  before  the  afTembly  of  the 
people.     There,  not  fatisfied  with  levelling  his  refentment 
againft  this  (ingle  officer,  he  impeached  the  whole  bench  of 
judges  J  whofe  infupportable  and  tyrannical  pride  was  not  re- 
ftrained,  either  by  the  fear  of  tiie  laws,  or  a  reverence  for  the 
magiftrates.     And,  as  Hannibal  perceived  that  he  was  heard 
with  pleafure,  and  that  the  loweft  and  moft  inconllderable  of 
the  people  difcovered  on  this  occaiion,  that  they  were  no  long- 
er able  to  bear  the  infolent  pride  of  thefe  judges,  who  feemed. 
to  have  a  defign  upon  their  liberties ;  he  propofed  a  law,  which 
accordingly  pafled,  by  which  it  was  enabled,  that  new  judges 
fhould  be  chofen  annually;  with  a  claufe,  that  none  fliould  con- 
tinue in  office  beyond  that  term.     This  law,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  acquired  him  the  friendfliip  and  efteem  of  the  people, 
drew  upon  him,  proportionably,  the  hatred  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  grandees  and  nobility. 

^  He  attempted  another  reformation,  which  created  him  new 

Aij 
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enemies,  but  gained  him  great  honour.  The  public  revenue* 
were  either  fquanderecl  away  by  the  negligence  of  thofe  who 
had  the  management  of  them,  or  were  plundered  by  the  chief 
men  of  the  city,  and  the  magiftrates ;  fo  that  money  being 
wanting  to  pay  the  annual  tribute  due  to  the  Romans,  the  Car- 
thaginians were  going  to  levy  it  upon  the  people  in  general. 
Hannibal,  entering  into  a  large  detail  of  the  public  revenues, 
ordered  an  exaft  eftimate  of  them  to  be  laid  before  him;  in- 
quired in  what  manner  they  had  been  applied;  the  employ- 
ments and  ordinary  expences  of  the  ftate  ;  and  having  difco- 
vered,  by  this  inquiry,  that  the  public  funds  had  been  in  a  great 
meafure  embezzled,  by  the  fraud  of  the  officers  who  had  the 
management  of  them ;  he  declared  and  promifed,  in  a  full  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  that,  without  laying  any  new  taxes  upon 
private  men,  the  republic  ilaould  hereafter  be  enabled  to  pay 
the  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
The  farmers  of  the  revenues,  whofe  plunder  and  rapine  he  had 
publicly  dete<5led,  having  accuftomed  themfelves  hitherto  to 
fatten  upon  the  fpoils  of  their  country,  exclaimed*  vehement- 
ly againft  thefe  regulations,  as  if  their  own  property  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  hands,  and  not  the  fums  they  had  plunder- 
ed from  the  public. 

The  RETRAEr  and  DEATH  of  HaNNIBAI. 
^  This  double  reformation  of  abufes  raifed  great  clamours 
againft  Hannibal.  His  enemies  were  writing  incefTantly  to  the 
chief  men,  or  their  friends,  at  Rome,  to  inform  them,  that 
he  was  carrying  on  a  fecret  intelligence  with  Antiochus  king 
of  Syria;  that  he  frequently  received  couriers  from  him;  and 
that  this  prince  had  privately  difiiatched  agents  to  Hannibal, 
to  concert,  with  him,  the  meafurcs  for  carrying  on  the  war  he 
was  meditating:  That  as  Tome  animals  are  fo  extremely  fierce, 
that  it  is  impoffible  ever  to  tame  them ;  in  like  manner  this 
man  was  of  fo  turbulent  and  implacable  a  fpirit,  that  he  could 

d  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  46,  47.  *  Ibid.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  45 — 49. 

•  Turn  vero  ifti  quos  paverat  per  aliquot  annos  puMicus  pecuiatus,  velut  bonis 
creptis,  non  furto  corum  manibus  extorto,  infenfi  et  irati,  Romanes  in  AnnibaleiB, 
et  ipl'os  caiifam  odii  quaerentes,  inftigabant,  L.iv. 
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not  brook  eafe,  and  therefore  would,  fooner  or  later,  break  out 
a<rain.  Thefe  informations  were  liftened  to  at  Rome;  and  as 
the  tranfaclions  of  the  preceding  war  had  been  begun  and  car- 
ried on  almoft  folely  by  Hannibal,  they  appeared  the  more  pro- 
bable. However,  Scipio  ftrongly  oppofed  the  violent  meafures 
which  the  fenate  were  going  to  take,  on  their  receiving  this  in- 
telligence, by  reprefenting  it  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Roman  people,  to  countenance  the  hatred  and  accufations 
of  Hannibal's  enemies  •,  to  fupport,  with  their  authority,  their 
unjuft  paffions-,  and  obftinately  to  purfue  him  even  to  the  very 
heart  of  his  country,  as  though  the  Romans  had  not  humbled 
him  fufficiently,  in  driving  him  out  of  the  field,  and  forcing 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  prudent  remonftrances,  the  fenate 
appointed  three  commiffioners  to  go  and  make  their  complaints 
to  Carthage,  and  to  demand  that  Hannibal  fliould  be  delivered 
up  to  them.  On  their  arrival  in  that  city,  though  other  things 
were  fpecioufly  pretended,  yet  Hannibal  was  perfedtly  fenfiblc 
that  himfelf  only  was  aimed  at.  The  evening  being  come, 
he  conveyed  himfelf  on  board  a  fhip,  which  he  had  fecretly 
provided  for  that  purpofe  ;  on  which  occafion  he  bewailed  his 
country's  fate  more  than  his  own.  "  Saepius  patriae  quam  * 
"  fuorum  eventus  miferatus."  This  was  the  eighth  year  after 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace.  The  firft  place  he  landed  at  was 
Tyre,  where  he  was  received  as  in  his  fecond  country,  and  had 
all  the  honours  paid  him  which  were  due  to  his  exalted  merit. 
*  After  flaying  fome  days  here,  he  fet  Out  for  Antioch,  which 
the  king  had  lately  left,  and  from  thence  waited  upon  him  at 
Ephefus.  The  arrival  of  fo  renowned  a  general  gave  great 
pleafure  to  the  king;  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  deter- 
mine him  to  engage  in  war  againft:  Rome;  for  hitherto  he  had 
appeared  wavering  and  uncertain  on  that  head.  ^  In  this  city 
a  phiiofopher,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  orator  of 
Alia,  had  the  imprudence  to  harangue  before  Hannibal,  on  the 

Aiij 

f  A.  M.  381Z.  A.  Rom.  556  '     S  Cic.  dc  Orat.I.  ii.  n.  75,  76. 

*  It  fliould  be,  I  think, "  Tuos." 
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duties  of  a  general,  and  the  rules  of  the  art-military.  The 
fpeech  charmed  the  whole  audience.  But  Hannibal  being 
a£ked  his  opinion  of  it,  "  I  have  feen,"  fays  he,  "  many  old 
*'  dotards  in  my  life,  but  this  exceeds  them  all  *." 

The  Carthaginians,  jultly  fearing  that  Hannibal's  efcape 
would  certainly  draw  upon  them  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  fent 
them  advice  that  Hannibal  was  withdrawn  to  Antiochusf. 
The  Romans  were  very  much  dillurbed  at  this  news,  and  the 
king  might  have  turned  it  extremely  to  his  advantage,  had  he 
known  how  to  make  a  proper  ufe  ot  it, 

''The  firft  counfel  that  Hannib-al  gave  him  at  this  time, 
and  which  he  frequently  repeated  afterwards,  was,  to  make 
Italy  the  feat  of  the  war.  He  required  an  hundred  ihips,  ele- 
ven Or  twelve  thoufand  land-forces,  and  offered  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  command  of  the  fleet  j  to  crofs  into  Africa,  in  or-* 
der  to  engage  the  Carthaginians  in  the  war*,  and  afterwards 
to  make  a  defcent  upon  Italy,  during  which  the  king  himfelf 
ihould  be  ready  to  crofs  over,  with  his  army,  into  Italy,  when- 
ever it  fhould  be  thought  convenient.  This  was  the  only 
thing  proper  to  be  done,  and  the  king  approved  very  much 
the  propofal  at  firfl:. 

•  Hannibal  "thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  prepare  his 
friends  at  Carthage,  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  ftrongly 
in  his  intereft.  The  tranfmitting  of  particulars,  by  letters,  is 
not  only  unfafe,  but  alfo  give  an  imperfect  idea  of  things,  and 

'is  never  fufficiently  particular.      He   therefore  difpatched  a 
trufty  perfon  with  ample  inftruclions  to  Carthage.     This  mart 

h  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  n.  60.  >  Ibid.  n.  61. 

•  Hie  Pot nus  libere  refpondifle  fertur,  multos  fe  deliros  fenes  laepe  vidiffe :  Scd 
qui  magis  quam  Phormio  deliraret  vidiffe  ncminem.  Stcbaeus,  Scrm.  lii.  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  matter.  'AwiCa?  ayii7-a(  2ro«a  t/v(^  i-rip(_!tfhvT&;  ore 
i  (ro'ph;  fji.oy®-  rp«T»>-of  o-iv,  iyiKa.(T'.,  yofji-^z-cM  aivvalov  u-nat  iKrot;  r»q  Si  f^yav  EM^rtifia? 
riv  ly  Tiroig  fV,r«.««v  £;^£<v,  i.  e.  Hannibal  hearing  a  Stoic  philofoyher  undertake  to 
prove  that  the  wife  man  was  the  only  general,  laughed,  as  thinking  it  impoflibic 
for  a  man  to  have  any  ft  ill  in  war,  without  being  long  prafiifed  in  it. 

f  They  did  more,  for  they  fent  two  fhips  to  purfue  Hannibal,  and  bring  him 
back;  they  fold  off  his  goods,  razed  his  houfe  ;  and,  by  a  pi.blic  decree,  declared 
him  an  exile.  Such  was  the  gratitude  the  Carthaginians  fliowed  to  the  greateft 
general  they  ever  had.     Corn.  Kep.  in  vita  Hanfiib,  C.  7. 
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was  fcarce  arrived  in  the  city,  but  his  bufinefs  was  fufpcfled. 
Accordingly,  he  was  watched  and  followed ;  and,  at  laft,  or- 
ders were  ifiued  for  his  being  feized.  However,  he  prevented 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  efcaped  in  the  night ;  after 
having  fixed,  in  feveral  public  places,  papers,  which  fully  de- 
clared the  occafion  of  his  coming  among  them.  The  fenate 
immediately  fent  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans. 

^  Villius,  one  of  the  deputies  who  had  been  fent  into  Afia, 
to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  affairs  there,  and,  if  poffible,  to  dif- 
cover  the  real  dcfigns  of  Antiochus,  found  Hannibal  in  Ephefus. 
He  had  many  conferences  with  him,  paid  him  feveral  vifits,  and 
fpecioufly  affecled  to  (liow  him  a  particular  efteem  on  all  oc- 
cafions.  But  his  chief  aim,  by  all  this  artificial  behaviour,  was 
to  make  him  be  fufpeftcd,  and  to  lefl^en  his  credit  with  the 
king,  in  which  he  fucceeded  but  too  well  *. 

'  Some  authors  affirm,  that  Scipio  was  joined  in  this  embafTy ; 
and  they  even  relate  the  converfation  which  that  general  had 
with  Hannibal.  They  tell  us,  that  the  Roman  having  afked 
him,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  greatefl  captain  that  had 
ever  lived  5  he  anfwered,  Alexander  the  Great,  becaule,  with 
a  handful  of  Macedonians,  he  had  defeated  numberlefs  armies, 
and  carried  his  conquefls  into  countries  fo  very  remote,  that 
it  feemed  fcarce  poffible  for  any  man  only  to  travel  fo  far. 
Being  afterwards  afked,  to  Avhom  he  gave  the  fecond  rank  ; 
he  anfwered,  to  Pyrrhus  :  For  this  king,  fays  Hannibal,  firft 
underftood  the  art  of  pitching  a  camp  to  advantage  ;  no  com- 
mander had  ever  made  a  more  judicious  choice  of  his  pofts, 
was  better  Ikilled  in  drawing  up  of  his  forces,  or  was  more 
happy  in  winning  the  alTe^lion  of  foreign  foldiers  ;  infomuch 
that  even  the  people  of  Italy  were  more  dcfirous  to  have  him 

A  iiij 

k  A.  M.3813.  A.  Rom.  557.     I.iv.  I.  xxxv.  n.  14.     Polyb.  I.  iii.  p.  166,  167. 

1  Liv.  1.  xxxv.  n,  14.     Plutarch,  in  vita  Flamin,  &c. 

•  Polybius  repreients  this  application  of  Villiu.s  to  Hannibal,  as  a  premeditated 
defign,  in  order  to  render  him  fufpeded  to  Antiochus,  bccaufe  of  his  intimacy  with 
a  Roman.  Livy  owns,  that  the  affair  fucceeded  as  if  it  had  been  dcfijjncd;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  gives,  for  a  very  obvious  rcafon,  another  turn  to  this  conver- 
fation, and  fays,  that  no  more  was  intended  by  it,  tlian  to  found  Hannibai,  and  to 
remove  any  fears  or  apprehenfions  he  might  be  under  from  the  Romans. 
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for  their  governor  than  the  Romans  themfclves,  though  they 
had  fo  long  been  ilibje^t  to  them.  Scipio  proceeding,  alked 
hhn  next,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  third  captain  ;  on  which 
decifion  Hannibal  made  no  fcruple  to  give  the  preference  to 
himfelf.  Here  Scipio  could  not  forbear  laughing :  "  But  what 
*'  would  you  have  faid,"  continued  Scipio,  "had  you  conquered 
*'  me  r"  "  I  would,"  replied  Hannibal,  "  have  ranked  myfelf 
*'  above  Alexander,  Pyrrhus,  and  all  the  generals  the  world 
*'  ever  produced."  Scipio  was  not  infenfible  of  fo  refined  and 
delicate  a  flattery,  which  he  no  ways  expe<Sted  ;  and  which,  by 
giving  him  no  rival,  feemed  to  inlinuate,  that  no  captain  waa 
worthy  of  being  put  in  comparifon  with  him. 

The  anfwer,  as  told  by  "^  Plutarch,  is  lefs  witty,  and  not  fo 
probable.  In  this  author,  Hannibal  gives  Pyrrhus  the  firft  place, 
Scjpio  the  fecond,  and  himfelf  the  third. 

"  Hannibal,  fenfible  of  the  coldnefs  Vv'ith  which  Antiochus 
received  him,  ever  fmce  his  conferences  with  Villius  or  Scipio, 
took  no  notice  of  it  for  fome  time,  and  feemed  infenfible  of  it. 
But  at  laft  he  thought  it  advifable  to  come  to  an  eclairciffe- 
ment  with  the  king,  and  to  open  his  mind  freely  to  him.  "  The 
"  hatred,"  fays  he,  "  which  I  bear  to  the  Romans,  is  known  to 
**  the  whole  world.  I  bound  myfelf  to  it  by  an  oath,  from 
**  my  moft  tender  infancy.  It  was  this  hatred  that  made  me 
«'  draw  the  fword  againft  Rome  during  thirty-fix  years.  It 
**  w^as  that,  even  in  times  of  peace,  drove  me  from  my  native 
<*  country,  and  forced  me  to  feek  an  afylum  in  your  domi- 
*«  nions.  For  ever  guided  and  fired  by  the  fame  paflion,  fliould 
"  my  hopes  be  eluded,  I  will  fly  to  every  part  of  the  globe, 
<«  and  roufe  up  all  nations  agalnit  the  Romans.  I  hate  them, 
"  will  hate  them  eternally ;  and  know  that  they  bear  me  no 
*«  lefs  animofity.  So  long  as  you  fhall  continue  in  the  refo- 
*'  lution  to  take  up  arms  againft  that  people,  you  may  rank 
♦'  Hannibal  in  the  number  of  your  bell:  friends.  But  if  other 
<«  counfels  incline  you  to  peace,  I  declare  to  you,  once  for  all, 
<*  addrefs  yourfelf  to  others  for  counfel,  and  not  to  me."  Such 

»  Plut.  in  Pyriho,  p.  687.  ^  Ibid.  n.  19, 
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a  fpeech,  which  came  from  his  heart,  and  expreffed  the  great- 
eft  fincerity,  ftruck  the  king,  and  feemed  to  remove  ail  his 
fufpicions ;  fo  that  he  now  refolved  to  give  Hannibal  the  com- 
mand of  part  of  his  fleet. 

"But  what  havoc  is  not  flattery  capable  of  making  in  courts 
and  in  the  minds  of  princes  ?  Antiochus  was  told,  "  that  it  was 
"  imprudent  in  him  to  put  fo  much  confidence  in  Hannibal, 
**  an  exile,  a  Carthaginian,  whofe  fortune  or  genius  might  fug- 
"  geft,  in  one  day,  a  thoufand  different  projects  to  him:  That 
*'  befides,  this  very  fame  which  Hannibal  had  acquired  in  war, 
"  and  which  he  confidered  as  his  peculiar^nheritancc,  was  too 
*'  great  for  a  man  who  fought  only  under  the  enligns  of  ano- 
*<  ther :  That  none  but  the  king  ought  to  be  the  general  and 
*'  conductor  of  the  war  ;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
**  to  draw  upon  himfelf  only  the  eyes  and  attention  of  all 
«  men  ;  whereas,  fiiould  Hannibal  be  employed,  he,  a  foreign- 
"  er,  would  have  the  glory  of  all  victories  afcribed  to  him." 
*'  No  minds,"  *  fays  Livy,  on  this  occailon,  *'  are  more  fuf- 
"  ceptible  of  envy,  than  thofe  Avliofe  merit  is  below  their  birth 
*'  and  dignity ;  fuch  perfons  always  abhorring  virtue  and  worth 
"  in  others,  for  this  reafon  only,  becaufe  they  are  llrange  and 
*'  foreign  to  themfelves."  This  obfervation  was  fully  verified 
on  this  occafion.  Antiochus  had  been  taken  on  his  weak  fidej 
a  low  and  fordid  jealoufy,  which  is  the  defe(5l  and  chara^Sler- 
iftic  of  httle  minds,  extinguiflied  every  generous  fentimcnt  in 
that  monarch.  Hannibal  was  now  flighted  and  laid  aflde  ; 
however,  the  latter  was  greatly  revenged  on  Antiochus,  by  the 
ill  fuccefs  this  prince  met  with  \  and  fliewed,  how  unfortunate 
that  king  is  whofe  foul  is  acceflible  to  envy,  and  his  ears  open 
to  the  poifonous  infmuation  of  flatterers. 

P  In  a  council  held  feme  time  after,  to  which  Hannibal,  for 
form's  fake,  was  admitted,  he^when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  fpeak, 
endeavoured  chiefly  to  prove,  that  Philip  of  Macedon  ought, 

°  Liv.  I.  XXXV.  n.  42,  43.  P  Ibid.  1.  xxxvi.  n.  7. 

•  Nulla  ingenia  tarn  prona  ad  invidiam  funt,  quam  eorum  qui  f^enus  ac  fortu- 
nam  fuam  animis  non  aequam  :  Quia  virtutcm  et  bonuni  alicnum  oderunt.  Me- 
thinks  it  is  better  to  read,  ut  bonum  alien  um. 
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on  an^:'  terms,  to  be  invited  into  the  alliance  of  Antiochus, 
v.'hich  was  not  fo  difficult  as  might  be  imagined.  **  With  re- 
*'  gard,"  fays  Hannibal,  "to  the  operations  of  the  war,  I  adhere 
*'  immoveably  to  my  firfl  opinion ;  and  had  my  counfels  been 
**  liftened  to  before,  Tufcany  and  Liguria  would  now  be  all 
**  in  a  flame  •,  and  Hannibal,  a  name  that  ftrikes  terror  into 
"  the  Romans,  in  Italy.  Though  I  fhould  not  be  very  well 
*'  {killed  as  to  other  matters,  yet  the  good  and  ill  fuccefs  I 
**  have  met  with,  muft  neceffarily  have  taught  me  fufficiently 
*'  how  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  the  Romans.  I  have  nothing 
"  now  in  my  power,  but  to  give  you  my  counfel,  and  offer 
"  you  my  fervice.  May  the  gods  give  fuccefs  to  all  your  un- 
**  dertakings."  Hannibal's  f]ieech  was  received  with  applaufe, 
but  not  one  of  his  counfels  were  put  in  execution. 

'^  Antiochus,  impofed  upon  and  lulled  afleep  by  his  flatter- 
ers, remained  quiet  at  Ephefus,  after  the  Romans  had  drove 
him  out  of  Greece ;  not  once  imagining  that  they  would  ever 
invade  his  dominions.  Hannibal,  who  was  now  rellored  to  fa- 
vour, was  for  ever  alTuring  him,  that  the  war  would  foon  be 
removed  into  Afia,  and  that  he  would  foon  fee  the  enemy  at 
his  gates :  That  he  muft  refolve,  either  to  abdicate  his  throne, 
or  oppofe  vigoroufly  a  people  who  grafped  at  the  empire  of 
the  world.  This  difcourfe  waked,  in  fome  little  meafure,  the 
king  out  of  his  lethargy,  and  prompted  him  to  make  fome  weak 
efforts.  But,  as  his  condudl  was  unfteady,  after  fuftaining  a 
great  many  confiderable  loffes,  he  was  forced  to  terminate  the 
war  by  an  ignominious  peace  ;  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was, 
that  he  fhould  deUver  up  Hannibal  to  the  Romans.  However, 
the  latter  did  not  give  him  opportunity  to  put  it  in  execution, 
retiring  to  the  ifland  of  Crete,  to  confider  there  what  ccurle 
it  would  be  beft  for  him  to  take. 

■■  The  riches  he  had  brought  along  with  him,  of  which  the 
people  of  the  ifland  got  fome  notice,  had  like  to  have  proved 
his  ruin.  Hannibal  was  never  wanting  in  ftratagems,  and  he 
had  occalion  to  employ  them  now,  to  fave  both  himfelf  and 

^  Liv.  I.  xxxvi.  n.  41. 

•■  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c,  9  et  10.     Juftin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  4. 
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his  treafure.  He  iilled  fcveral  veirds  with  molten  lead,  which 
he  juft  covered  with  gold  and  liiver.  Thefc  he  dcpolked  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  in  prefence  of  feveral  Cretans,  to  whofc 
honefty,  he  faid,  he  confided  all  his  treafure.  A  ftrong  guard 
was  then  pofted  on  the  temple,  and  Hannibal  left  at  full  liber- 
ty, from  a  fuppolltion  that  his  riches  were  fecured.  But  he 
had  concealed  them  in  hollow  flatues  of  brafs*,  which  he  al- 
ways carried  along  with  him.  *  And  then,  embracing  a  favour- 
able opportunity  he  had  to  make  his  efcape,  he  fled  to  the  court 
of  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia. 

It  appears  from  hiilory,  that  he  made  fome  ftay  in  the  court 
of  this  prince,  who  foon  engaged  in  war  with  Eumenes  king 
of  Pergamus,  a  profelTcd  friend  to  the  Romans.  By  meanc  of 
Hannibal,  the  troops  of  king  Prullas  gained  feveral  vi<Slories 
both  by  land  and  fea.  . 

^  He  employed  a  flratagem,  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  in  a 
fea-fight.  The  enemy's  fleet,  conlifting  of  more  Ihips  than  his, 
he  had  recourfe  to  artifice.  He  put  into  earthen  veflels  all 
kinds  of  ferpents,  and  ordered  tliefe  veiTels  to  be  thrown  into 
the  enemy's  fhips.  His  chief  aim  in  this  was,  to  dellroy  Eu- 
menes j  and  for  that  purpofe,  it  was  neccHary  for  \\\m  to  find 
out  which  fhip  he  was  on  board  of.  This  Hannibal  difcovered, 
by  fending  out  a  boat,  upon  pretence  of  conveying  a  letter  to 
him.  Having  gained  his  point  thus  far,  he  ordered  the  com- 
manders of  the  refpeclive  vei^els  to  employ  the  chief  force  of 
their  attacks  againfl  Eumenes's  fliip.  They  obeyed,  and  would 
have  taken  it,  had  he  not  outfailed  his  purfuers.  The  relt  of 
the  fhips  of  Pergamus  fuftained  the  fight  with  great  vigour, 
till  the  earthen  veficls  had  been  tlirown  into  them.  At  firit 
they  only  laughed  at  this,  and  were  very  much  furpriled  to 
find  fuch  weapons  employed  againft  them.  But  feeing  them- 
felves  furrounded  with  ferpents  which  flew  out  of  thefe  veffcls, 

s  A.  M.  3820.  A.Rom.  564.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  10,  II.  JuRin.  1.  x\.\iii. 
c.  4- 

t  JuHin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  4.     Corn.  Nep.  in  vit.  Annib. 

•  Thefe  ftatues  were  thrown  out  by  him,  in  a  place  of  public  refyrt,  as  tliL-^g"^  of 
Jittle  value.    Corn.  Nep. 
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when  they  flew  to  pieces,  they  were  feized  with  dread>  retired 
in  diforder,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  the  enemy. 

"  Services  of  fo  important  a  nature,  fecmed  to  fecure  for 
ever  to  Hannibal  an  undifturbed  afylum  at  that  prince's  court. 
However,  the  Romans  would  not  fufFer  him  to  be  eafy  there, 
but  deputed  Q^Flaminius  to  Prulias,  to  complain  of  the  pro- 
tection he  gave  Hannibal.  The  latter  eafily  gueffed  the  mo- 
tive of  this  embaffy,  and  therefore  did  not  wait  till  his  enemies 
had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  him  up.  At  firfl  he  attempted 
to  fecure  himfelf  by  flight;  but  perceiving  that  the  feven  fe- 
cret  outlets,  which  he  had  contrived  in  his  palace,  were  all 
feized  by  the  foldlers  of  Prufias,  who,  by  this  perfidy,  was  de- 
firous  of  making  his  court  to  the  Romans;  he  ordered  the  poi- 
fon,  which  he  had  long  kept  for  this  melancholy  occafion,  to 
be  brought  him,  and  taking  it  in  his  hand,  **  Let  us,"  faid  he, 
**  free  the  Romans  from  the  difquiet  with  which  they  have  fo 
*'  long  been  tortured,  flnce  they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for 
*'  an  old  man's  death.  The  victory  which  Flaminius  gains  o- 
*'  ver  a  naked,  betrayed  man,  will  not  do  him  much  honour. 
*'  This  Angle  day  will  be  a  lafling  tefl:imony  of  the  great  de- 
"  gcneracy  of  the  Romans.  Their  fathers  fent  notice  to  Pyr- 
*'  rhus,  to  deflre  he  would  beware  of  a  traitor  who  intended 
*'  to  poifon  him,  and  that  at  a  time  when  this  prince  was  at 
*'  war  with  them  in  the  very  center  of  Italy;  but  their  fons 
*'  have  deputed  a  perfon  of  confular  dignity,  to  fpirit  up  Pru- 
*'  fias,  imploully  to  murder  one,  who  is  not  only  his  friend, 
*'  but  his  gueft."  After  calling  down  curfes  upon  Prufias,  and 
having  invoked  the  gods,  the  protectors  and  avengers  of  the 
facrcd  rights  of  hofpitahty,  he  fwallowed  the  poifon*,  and  died 
at  feventy  years  of  age. 

"  A.  M- 38az.  A.  Rom.  566.    LIv.  I.  xxxix.  n.  51. 

*  Plutarch,  according  to  his  cuftoni,  afligns  him  three  different  deaths.  Some, 
fays  he,  relate,  that  having  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  ntck,  he  ordered  his  fer- 
vant  to  fix  his  knees  againfi:  his  buttocks,  and  not  to  leave  twilling  till  he  had 
ftrangled  him.  Others  fay,  that  in  imitation  of  Themiftocles  and  Midas,  he 
drank  bull's  blood,  Liv)'  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  drank  a  poifon  which  he  always 
carried  about  him ;  and  taldng  the  cup  into  his  hands,  cried,  "  Let  us  free,  &c." 
In  vita  tiaminii. 
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This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  three  great  men, 
Hannibal,  Philopaemen,  and  Scipio,  who  had  this  in  common, 
that  they  all  died  out  of  their  native  countries,  by  a  death 
little  correfpondent  to  the  glory  of  their  aclions.  The  two 
Hrft  died  by  poifon  j  Hannibal  was  betrayed  by  his  hoft  \  and 
Philopaemen  being  taken  prifoner,  in  a  battle  againft  the  Mef- 
fenians,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  was  forced  to  fwallow  a 
dofe  of  poifon.  As  to  Scipio,  he  baniflied  himfelf,  to  avoid 
an  unjuft  profecution  which  was  carrying  on  againfl:  him  at 
Rome,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  kind  of  obfcurity. 

The  CHARACrER  and  EuLOGIUM  oJ-HanNIBAL. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  reprefenting  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  Hannibal,  who  reflected  fo  much  glory  on  Car- 
thage. But  as  I  have  attempted  to  draw  his  charadler  *  elfe- 
where,  and  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  him,  by  making  a  comparifon 
between  him  and  Scipio,  I  think  myfelf  difpenfcd  from  giving 
his  eulogiun^at  large  in  this  place. 

Perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  the  profeffion  of  arms, 
cannot  fpend  too  much  time  in  the  ftudy  of  this  great  man, 
who  is  looked  upon,  by  the  judges,  as  the  moll  complete  gene- 
ral, in  almoft  every  refpedl,  that  ever  the  world  produced. 

During  the  whole  feventecn  years,  {the  time  the  war  lafted) 
two  errors,  only,  are  objected  to  him :  Firfi:,  his  not  marching, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  his  victorious  army  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  befiege  that  city :  Secondly,  his  fuffering 
their  courage  to  be  foftened  and  enervated,  during  their  winter 
quarters  in  Capua :  Errors,  which  only  fixow,  that  great  men 
are  not  fo  in  all  things;  f  "  fummi  enim  funt,  homines  ta- 
*'  men ;"  and  which,  perhaps,  may  be  partly  excufcd. 

But  then,  for  thefe  two  errors,  what  a  multitude  of  fhining 
qualities  appear  in  Hannibal !  How  extenfive  vrere  his  views 
and  defigns,  even  in  his  moft  tender  years  !  What  greatnefs  of 
foul !  What  intrepidity!  What  prefence  of  mind  mull  he 
have  poflelTed,  to  be  able,  even  in  the  fire  and  heat  of  aclion, 

*  Vol.  II.  Of  the  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Lcitrcs. 
t  Qnintil. 
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to  take  all  advantages !  With  what  furpriiing  addrefs  muft  he 
liave  managed  the  minds  of  men,  that,  amidft  fo  great  a  va- 
riety of  nations  which  compofed  his  army,  who  often  were  in 
want  both  of  money  and  proviiions,  his  camp  was  not  once 
difturbed  with  any  infurreclion,  either  agalnft  himfelf  or  any  of 
his  generals!  With  what  equity,  what  moderation  muft  he 
have  behaved  towards  his  new  allies,  to  have  prevailed  fo  far, 
as  to  attach  them  inviolably  to  his  fervice,  though  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  neceffity  of  making  them  fuftain  almoft  the  whole 
burden  of  the  war,  by  quartering  his  army  upon  them,  and 
levying  contributions  in  their  feveral  countries!  In  fine,  how 
fruitful  muft  he  have  been  in  expedients,  to  be  able  to  carry 
on,  for  fo  many  years,  a  war  in  a  remote  country,  in  fpite  of 
the  violent  oppoiition  made  by  a  powerful  domcftic  facStion, 
which  refufed  him  fupplies  of  every  kind,  and  thwarted  him 
on  all  occaiions!  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  Hannibal,  during 
the  whole  feries  of  this  war,  feemed  the  only  prop  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  foid  of  every  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  could  never  believe  themfelves  conquered,  till  Hannibal 
confefled  tloat  he  himfelf  was  fb. 

But  that  man  muft  know  the  charaGer  of  Hannibal  very 
imperfectly,  who  fhould  confider  him  only  at  the  head  of  ar- 
mies. The  particulars  we  learn  from  hiftory,  concerning  the 
fecret  intelligence  he  held  with  Philip  of  Macedon;  the  wife 
counfels  he  gave  to  Antlochus,  king  of  Syria;  the  double  re- 
gulation he  introduced  in  Carthage,  with  regard  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  revenues,  and  the  adminiftxation  of 
juftice,  prove,  that  he  was  a  great  ftatefman  in  every  refpedl. 
So  fuperior  and  univerfal  was  his  genius,  that  it  took  in  all  parts 
of  government;  and,  fo  great  were  his  natural  abilities,  that  he 
was  capable  to  acquit  himfelf  in  all  the  various  functions  of  it 
with  glory.  Hannibal  flaone  as  confpicuoufly  in  the  cabinet  as 
in  the  field;  equally  able  to  fill  the  civil  or  the  military  em- 
ployments. In  a  word,  he  united  in  his  own  perfon  the  dif- 
ferent talents  and  merits  of  all  profeiHons,  the  fword,  the  gown, 
and  the  finances. 
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He  had  fome  learning;  and  though  he  was  fo  much  em- 
ployed in  military  labours,  and  engaged  in  fo  many  wars,  he 
however  found  leifure  to  cultivate  the  mufes  *.  Several  fmart 
repartees  of  Hannibal,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us, 
ihow,  that  he  had  a  great  fund  of  natural  wit ;  and  this  he 
improved,  by  the  moil  pglite  education  that  could  be  beftowed 
at  that  time,  in  fuch  a  republic  as  Carthage.  He  fpoke  Greek 
tolerably  well,  and  wrote  fome  books  in  that  language.  His 
praeceptor  was  a  Lacedaemonian  (Solfius)  who,  with  Phile- 
nius,  another  Lacedaemonian,  accompanied  him  in  all  his  ex- 
peditions. Both  thefe  undertook  to  write  the  hiftory  of  this 
renowned  warrior. 

With  regard  to  his  religion  and  moral  conduct,  he  was  not 
fo  profligate  and  wicked  as  he  is  reprefented  by  ^Livy,  "  Cruel 
**  even  to  inhumanity,  more  perfidious  than  a  Carthaginian; 
"  regardlefs  of  truth,  of  probity,  of  the  facred  ties  of  oaths  ; 
"  fearlefs  of  the  gods,  and  utterly  void  of  religion."  *'  Inhu- 
*'  mana  crudelitas,  perfidia  plufquam  Punica ;  nihil  veri,  nihil 
**  fanfti,  nullus  deum  metus,  nullum  jusjurandum,  nulla  reli- 
**  gio."  "  According  to  Polybius,  he  rejected  a  barbarous  pro- 
pofal  that  was  made  him,  before  he  entered  Italy,  and  this  was, 
to  eat  human  flefh,  at  a  time  when  his  army  was  in  abfolute 
want  of  provifions.  ^  Some  years  after,  fo  far  from  treating 
with  barbarity,  as  he  was  adviied  to  do,  the  dead  body  of  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus  which  Mago  had  fent  him ;  he  caufed  his 
funeral  obfcqujes  to  be  folemnized,  in  prefence  of  the  Avhole 
army.  We  have  feen  him,  on  many  occallons,  iliowing  the 
higheft  reverence  for  the  gods ;  and  "  Ju(l-n,  who  copied  Tro- 
giis  Pompeius,  an  author  worthy  of  credit,  obferves,  that  he 
always  fliowed  uncommon  wifdom  and  continence,  with  regard 
to  the  great  number  of  women  taken  by  him  during  the  courfe 
of  fo  long  a  war ;  infomuch,  that  no  one  would  have  imagined 
he  had  been  born  in  Africa,  where  incontinence  is  the  prcdo- 

"   Lib.  xxi.  n.  4.  ^  Excerpt,  e  Polyb.  p.  33. 

y  Excerpt,  e  Diod,  p.  282.     Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  17.       ^   Lib  xxxii.  c.  4. 

*  Atque  hie  tantus  vir,  tantifque  bellis  diftridus,  non  nihil  temp  oris  tribuic 
litteris,  &c.     Corn,  Ncp.  in  vita  Annib.  cap.  13, 
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minaiit  vice  of  the  country:  "  Pudicitiamque  eum  tantam  in- 
**  ter  tot  captivas  habuifie,  ut  in  Africa  natum  quivis  negaret." 
His  difregard  of  wealth,  at  a  time  when  he  had  fo  many  op- 
portunities to  enrich  himfelf  by  the  plunder  of  the  cities  he 
ftormed,  and  the  nations  he  fubdued,  lhow5,  that  he  knew  the 
true  and  genuine  ufe  which  a  general  ought  to  make  of  riches, 
viz.  to  gain  the  affedlion  of  his  foldiers,  and  to  attach  allies  to 
his  intereft,  by  diffufing  his  beneficence  on  proper  occafions,  and 
not  being  fparing  in  his  rewards :  Avery  eflential  quality,  and  at 
the  fame  time  as  uncommon  in  a  commander.  The  only  ufe 
Hannibal  made  of  money  was  to  purchafe  fuccefs ;  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  that  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  is  fufficiently 
recompenfed  by  the  glory  derived  from  viflory. 

*  He  always  led  a  very  regular,  auftere  life ;  and  even  in 
times  of  peace,  and  in  the  midft  of  Carthage,  when  he  was  in- 
vefted  with  the  firft  dignity  of  the  city,  we  are  told  that  he 
never  ufed  to  recline  himfelf  on  a  bed  at  meals,  as  was  the 
cuftom  in  thofe  ages,  and  drank  but  very  little  wine.  So  re- 
gular and  uniform  a  life  may  ferve  as  an  illuftrious  example  to 
our  commanders,  who  often  include,  among  the  privileges  of 
war,  and  the  duty  of  officers,  the  keeping  of  fplendid  tables, 
and  living  luxurioufly. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  eulogiums,  I  do  not  however  pre- 
tend to  juftify  entirely  all  the  errors  and  defects  with  which 
Hannibal  is  charged.  Though  he  pofTefTed  an  aflemblage  of 
the  moft  exalted  qualities,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  had 
fome  little  tincture  of  the  vices  of  his  country ;  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  excufe  fome  adtions  and  circumftances  of 
his  life.  *  Polybius  obferves,  that  Hannibal  was  accufed  of 
avarice  in  Carthage,  and  of  cruelty  in  Rome.  He  adds,  on  the 
fame  occafion,  that  people  were  very  much  divided  in  opinion 

*  Excerpt,  e  Polyb.  p.  34  et  37. 

•  Cibi  potionifque,  defiderio  natural!,  non  voluptate,  modus  finitus.  Liv.  1.  xxi. 
n.  4. 

Conftat  Annibalem  nee  turn  cum  Romano  tonantem  bello  Italia  contremuit, 
nee  cum  reverfus  Carthaginem  fummum  imperium  tenuit,  aut  cubantemcoenaffe, 
aut  plus  quam  fcxtario  vini  indulfiffe.     Juftin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  4. 
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concerning  him ;  and  it  would  be  no  wonder,  as  he  had  made 
himlelf  To  many  enemies  in  both  cities,  that  they  Ihould  have 
drawn  him  in  dillidvantageous  colours.  But  Polybius  is  of 
opinion,  that  though  it  ihould  be  taken  for  granted,  that  ail 
the  defecls  .with  wjijch  he  is  charged  are  true ;  we  yet  ought 
to  conclude,  tJiat  they  were  not  fo  much  owing  to  his  nature 
♦md  difpofition,  as  to  the  diiKculties  with  which  he  was  fur- 
rounded,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  long  and  laborious  a  war;  and, 
to  the  complacency  he  was  obliged  to  fliow  to  .the  general  offi- 
cers, whofe  affiftance  he  abfolutely  wanted,  for  the  execution 
ef  his  various  enterprifes  ;  and  whom  he  was  not  always  able 
to  refiraiii,  any  ;noje  j.l\un  he  could  the  foldiers  who  fought 
Vnddr  them. 

SECTION  IL  ^ 

Dissensions  between  the  CARrHAciNiANs  and  Masinissa 
King  of  Numidia. 

Among  the  conditions  of  the  peace  granted  to  the  Carthagi- 
cians,  there  was  one  which  imported,  that  they  ihould  reliore 
to  Mafinilla  all  the  territories  and  cities  he  polTeiTed  before  the 
war  ;  and  further,  Scipio,  to  reward  the  zeal  and  iidelity  which 
that  monarch  Lid  ihown  wiLh  regard  to  the  Romans,  had 
added  ^jo  his  dominions  thcfe  of  Syphax.  This  prefently  after- 
wards gave  rife  to  difputcs  and  qua^-rels  beiween  the  Cartha- 
ginians anL  Numidians. 

Thefe  two  princes,  Syp]iax  and  MafiniiTy,  were  both  kings 
in  Numidia,  but  reigned  in  different  parts  of  it.  The  iub- 
jtils  of  Syphax  were  called  Ivlalaell>li,  and  their  .capital  was 
Cirtha.  Thofe  of  Mafinjfla  were  the  MaiTyli:  but  both  thefe 
nations  are  belter  known  by  the  name  of  Numjdians,  which 
M^as  common  to  them.  Their  principal  ftrength  .confided  in 
their  cavalry.  They  always  rode  without  laddies,  and  Ibme 
e  ven  without  bridles,  whence  *  Virgil  called  them  "  Numidae 
*'  infraeni." 

Volume  II.  B 

*  JEn,  1.  iv.  vcr.41. 
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'^  In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Syphax  iiding 
with  the  Romans,  Gala,  the  father  of  Mafiniffa,  to  check  the 
career  of  fo  powerful  a  neighbour,  thought  it  his  intereft  to 
join  the  Carthaginians,  and  accordingly  fent  out  againft  Syphax 
?v  powerful  army  under  the  conduct  of  his  fon,  at  that  time 
but  feventeen  years  of  age.  Syphax,  being  overcome  in  a 
battle,  in  which  it  is  faid  he  loft  thirty  thoufand  men,  efcaped 
into  Mauritania.  However,  the  face  of  things  was  afterwards 
greatly  changed. 

''  Malinifla,  after  his  father's  death,  was  often  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  being  drove  from  his  kingdom  by  an  ufurper ; 
purfued  warmly  by  Syphax  ;  in  danger  every  inftant  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  deftitvite  of  forces,  money,  and 
almoft  all  things.  Ke  was  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  the  friend  of  Scipio,  with  whom  he  had  an  in- 
terview in  Spain.  His  misfortunes  would  not  permit  him  to 
bring  great  fuccours  to  that  general.  When  Laelius  arrived 
in  Africa,  Mafmifl'a  joined  him  with  a  few  horfe,  and  from  that 
time  was  attached  inviolably  to  the  Roman  intereft.  ^  Syphax, 
on  the  contrary,  having  married  the  famous  Sophonifba,  daugh- 
ter of  Afdrubal,  v/ent  over  to  the  Carthaginians. 

^  The  fate  of  thefe  tv? o  princes  now  changed  once  for  all. 
Syphax  loft  a  great  battle,  and  was  taken  alive"  by  the  enemy. 
MaliniiTa,  the  victor,  befieged  Cirtha,  his  capital,  and  took  it. 
But  he  met  with  a  greater  danger  in  that  city  than  he  had 
faced  in  the  field  ;  and  this  was  Sophonifba,  whofe  charms  and 
endearments  he  was  unable  to  reiift.  To  fecure  this  princefs 
to  himfelf,  he  married  her  ;  but  a  few  days  after,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  fend  her  a  dofe  of  poifon,  as  her  nuptial  prefent;  this 
being  the  only  way  left  him  to  keep  his  promife  with  his  queen, 
and  preferve  her  from  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
.  This  was  a  confiderable  error  in  itfelf,  and  which  muft  ne~ 
ceflarily  difoblige  a  nation  that  was  fo  jealou^of  its  authority: 
But  this  young  prince  repaired  it  glorioufty,  by  the  lignal  fer- 
vices  he  afterwards  did  Scipio.     ^  We  obferved,  that  after  the 

^  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  4??,4p.  d  Ibid.  1.  xxix.  n.  29 — 34. 

*  Ibid.  1.  xiix.  n.  23.       i  Ideal,  1.  XXX.  n.  11,12.     ^  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  44^ 
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defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  the  dominions  of  this  prince 
were  beflowed  upon  him ;  and  that  th^  Carthaginians  were 
forced  to  reflore  all  he  pofrelied  before.  This  gave  rile  to  the 
diviHons  we  are  now  going  to  relate. 

''A  territory  fituated  towards  the  fea-fide,  near  the  Icflcr 
Syrtis,  was  the  fubjecM:  of  thofe  contefts.  The  country  was  very 
rich,  and  the  foil  extremely  fruitful,  a  proof  of  which  is,  that 
the  city  of  Leptis  only,  which  belonged  to  that  territory,  paid 
daily  a  talent  to  the  Carthaginians,  by  v.'-ay  of  tribute.  Malinil^ 
fa  had  feized  part  of  this  territory.  Each  fide  difpatched  de- 
puties to  Rome,  to  plead  the  caufe  of  their  fuperiors  before 
the  fenate.  This  alTembly  thought  proper  to  fend  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus,  with  two  other  commiffioners,  to  examine  the  ron- 
troverfy  upon  the  fpot.  However,  they  returned  without 
comino;  to  any  rcfolation,  and  left  the  bulinefs  in  the  fame  un= 
certain  ftate  in  wiiich  they  had  found  it,  Poffibly  they  had 
afted  in  this  manner  by  order  of  the  fenate,  and  had  received 
private  inflruftions  to  favour  MafiniiTa,  who  was  thert  poffefs- 
ed  of  the  diflrict  in  quculon. 

'  Ten  years  after,  new  commiffioners  having  been  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  fame  affair,  they  afted  as  the  former  had 
done,  and  left  the  whole  undetermined. 

^  After  the  like  diftance  of  time,  the  Carthaginians  again 
brought  their  complaint  to  the  fenate,  but  with  greater  impor- 
tunity than  before.  They  repfefented,  that  befides  the  lands 
at  nrfl:  contefted,  MafiniiTa  had,  during  the  two  preceding  years, 
difpoflefl^ed  them  of  upwards  of  feventy  towns  and  caiHes.  That 
their  hands  were  bound  up  by  the  article  of  the  laft  treaty, 
which  forbade  their  making  wai*  upon  any  of  the  allies  of  the 
Romans ;  that  they  could  no  longer  bear  the  infolence,  the 
avarice,  and  cruelty  of  that  prince  :  That  they  were  deputed 
to  Rome  with  three  requefts,  which  they  defired  might  be  im- 
mediately compUed  with,  viz.  either  to  get  orders  to  have 
the  affair  examined  and  decided  by  the  fenate  ;  or,  fecondly, 
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that  tlicy  might  be  permitted  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  de- 
fend thcmfeives  by  arms  j  or,  laftly,  that,  if  favour  was  to  pre- 
vail over  juftice,  they  then  entreated  the  Romans  to  fpecify, 
once  for  all,  which  of  the  Cartha^ginian  lands  they  were  de- 
firous  fliould  be  vefted  in  Mailnifia,  that  they,  by  this  means, 
might  hereafter  know  what  they  had  to  depend  on  y  and  that 
the  Roman  people  would  have  fome  regard  to  them,  at  a  time 
that  this  prince  fet  no  other  bounds  to  his  pretcnfions,  but  his 
infatiable  avarice.  The  deputies  concluded  v/ith  bcfeeching 
the  Romans,  tliat  if  the  Carthaginians  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crimes,  w  ith  regard  to  them,  fince  the  conciufion  of  the  laft 
peace,  that  they  themfelves  would  puniili  them  for  it ;  and. 
not  give  them  up  to  the  wild  caprice  of  a  prince,  by  whom 
their  liberties  were  made  precarious,  and  their  lives  infupport- 
able.  After  ending  their  fpeech,  being  pierced  with  grief, 
they  fell  proflrate  upon  the  earth,  and  burft  into  tears  j  a  fpec- 
tacle  that  moved  all  who  were  prefent  to  compaflion,  and  raif- 
ed  a  violent  hatrtjd  againft  TVlafiniffa.  Guluffa  his  fon,  who 
was  then  prefent,  being  alked  what  he  had  to  reply ;  he  an- 
fwered,  that  his  father  had  not  given  him  any  inf^ructions,  not 
knowing  that  any  thing  would  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He  only 
defired  the  fenate  to  reflect,  that  the  circumftance  which  drew 
all  this  hatred  upon  him  from  the  Carthaginians,  was,  the  in- 
violable fidelity  with  which  he  had  always  been  attached  tq 
them.  The  fenate,  after  hearing  both  fides,  anlV/ered,  that 
they  were  inclined  to  do  juftice  to  that  party  to  whom  it  was 
due  :  That  GululTa  iliould  fet  out  immediately  with  their  or- 
ders to  'his  father,  who  was  thereby  cominanded  to  fend  de- 
puties with  thofe  of  Carthage  :  That  they  would  do  all  that  lay 
in  their  power  to  ferve  him,  but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Carthaginians  :  That  it  was  but  juft  the  ancient  limits  fliould 
be  preferved  ;  and  that  it  was  far  from  being  the  intention  of 
the  Romans,  to  have  the  Carthaginians  difpofiA^iTed,  during  the 
peace,  of  thofe  territories  and  cities  which  had  been  left  thenj 
by  the  treaty.  The  deputies  of  both  powers  were  then  dif 
UiifTed  with  the  ufual  prefent?-. 
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^  But  all  thefe  alTurances  were  but  mere  words.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Romans  did  not  once  endeavour  to  fatisfy  the  Cartha- 
ginians, or  do  them  the  leaft  jufticej  and  that  th<^y  fpun  out 
the  bulineis,  on  purpofe  to  give  Malinifla  an  opportunity  to 
eftabliili  himfeif  in  his  ufurpation,  and  weaken  his  enemies. 

'A  new  deputation  was  lent  to  examine  the  affair  upon  the 
fpot,  and  Cato  was  one  of  the  commiffioners.  On  their  arri- 
val, they  aiked  the  parties  if  they  were  willing  to  abide  by  their 
determination.  Mafinilla  readily  complied.  The  Carthaginians 
anfwered,  that  they  had  a  fixed  rule  to  which  they  adhered, 
and  that  this  was  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  by 
Scipioj  and  dcfired  that  their  caufe  might  be  examined  with 
all  poffible  rigour.  They  therefore  could  no:  ^r,■^^c  to  j.iv.  dc- 
^  cifion.  The  deputies  vifited  all  the  country,  and  found  it  in  a 
very  good  condition,  efpecially  the  city  of  Carthage :  Anu  i  -y 
were  furprifcd  to  fee  it,  after  being  involved  in  fuch  a  calami- 
ty, again  raifed  to  fo  exalted  a  pitch  of  power  and  grand  ur. 
The  fcnate  was  told  of  this,  immediately  on  the  return  of  the 
deputies;  and  dcclarfed  Rome  could  never  be  in  fafety,  fo  long 
as  Carthage  fliould  fubfift-  From  this  time,  whatever  affair 
was  debated  in  the  fenate,  Cato  always  added  the  following 
words  to  his  opinion,  "  I  conclude  that  Carthage  ought  to  be 
**  deftroyed."  This  grave  fenator  did  not  give  himn?lf  the 
trouble  to  prove,  that  bare  jealoufy  of  the  growing  power  of  A 
neighbouring  ftate,  is  a  warrant  fufficient  for  deftroying  a  city 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties-  But  Scipio  Naiica  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  ruin  of  this  city  would  draw  after  it  that  of  their 
commonwealth',  becaufe  that  the  Romans,  having  then  no  ri- 
val to  fear,  would  quit  the  ancient  fcverity  of  their  mannerr^ 
and  abandon  themfelves  to  luxury  and  pleafures,  the  nevei- 
failing  fubverters  of  the  moft  flourifhing  empireSi 

™  In  the  mean  time  divifions  broke  out  in  Carthage.  The 
popular  faftion,  being  now  become  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
grandees   and  fenators,  fent  forty  citizens  into  banilhment} 
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and  bound  the  people  by  an  oath,  pever  to  fufFer  the  leaft  men- 
tion to  be  made  of  recalling  thofe  exiles.  They  withdrew  to 
the  court  of  M:uiaiiia,  who  diipatched  Guluffa  and  Micipfa, 
his  two  fons,  to  Carthage,  to  folicit  their  return.  However, 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  fhut  againft  them,  and  one  of  them 
was  clofcly  purfued  by  Hamilcar,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  re- 
public. This  gave  occalion  to  a  new  war,  and  accordingly 
armies  were  levied  on  both  fides.  A  battle  was  fought  j  and 
the  younger  Scipio,  who  afterwards  ruined  Carthage,  was 
fpe6lator  of  it.  '  He  had  been  fent  from.  Lucullus  in  Spain, 
under  whom  Scipio  then  fought,  to  MahniiTa,  to  deilre  fome. 
elephants  from  that  monarch.  I)uring  the  whole  engagement, 
he  flood  upon  a  neighbouring  hill ;  and  was  furprifed  to  fee 
IVlallnifla,  then  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  mounted,  agreeably 
to  the  cullom  of  his  countiy,  on  a  horfe  without  a  faddle  ; 
flying  from  rank  to  rank  like  a  young  officer,  and  fuftaining 
the  moft  arduous  toils.  The  fight  was  very  obftinate,  and 
continued  all  day,  but  at  laft  the  Carthaginians  gave  way. 
Scipio  ufed  to  fay  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  prefcnt  at  ma- 
ny battles,  but  at  none  with  fo  much  pleafiire  as  this  •,  having 
never  before  beheld  fo  formidable  an  arm.y  engage,  without 
any  danger  or  trouble  to  himfelf.  And  being  very  converfant 
in  the  writings  of  Homer,  he  added,  that,  till  his  time,  there 
were  but  two  more  who  had  been  fpeclators  of  fuch  an  aftion, 
viz.  Jupiter  from  mount  Ida,  and  Neptune  from  Samothrace, 
when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  before  Troy.  I  know 
not  whether  the  light  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  for  fo 
many  there  were,  butchering  one  another,  can  adminifter  a 
resl  pleafurej  or  whether  fuch  a  pleafure  is  conliflent  with  the 
ientiments  of  humanity,  fo  natural  to  mankind. 

"  The  Carthaginians,  after  the  battle  was  over,  entreated 
Scipio  to  terrninate  their  contefts  with  Mafmifla.  Accordingly 
he  heard  both  parties,  and  the  Carthaginians  confented  to 
yield  up  the  territory  of  Emporium*,  which  had  been  the  firil 

°  App.  de  bell.  Pun.  p.  40, 
*  The  Emporium,  or  Emporia,  was  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Lefler  Syrtis, 
in  which  Leptis  flood.     No  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions  was  more  frait- 
fal  than  this.  Polybius, !.  I.  faj's,  thai  the  rcvcRue  that  airoie  from  this  place,.'vva5 
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caufe  of  their  divifion;  to  pay  MafiniiTa  two  hundred  talents  of 
filver  down,  and  eight  hundred  more,  at  fuch  tjmcs  as  fliould 
be  agreed.  But  MaiinilTa  infilling  on  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
they  did  not  come  to  any  decilion.  Scipio,  after  having  paid 
his  compliments,  and  returned  thanks  to  Maanifla,  fet  out  with 
the  elephants,  for  which  he  had  been  fent. 

0  The  king,  immediately  after  the  battle  was  over,  had 
blocked  up  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  pitched  upon  a  hill, 
whither  neither  troops  nor  provilions  could  come  to  them. 
During  this  interval,  there  arrived  deputies  from  Rome,  with 
orders  from  the  fenate  to  decide  the  quarrel,  in  cafe  the  king 
fhould  be  defeated ;  otherwife,  to  leave  it  undetermined,  and 
to  give  tlie  king  the  ftrongcit  affurances  of  the  continuation  of 
their  friendfnip  ;  and  this  they  did.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
famine  daily  increafed  in  the  enemy's  camp,  Avhich  being 
heightened  by  the  plague,  occafioned  a  new  calamity,  and  made 
dreadful  havoc.  Being  now  reduced  to  the  lall  extremity, 
they  lurrendered  to  Maliniira,  promiflng  to  deliver  up  the  de- 
ferters,  to  pay  him  five  thouland  talents  of  filver  in  fifty  years, 
and  reftore  the  exiles,  notwithftanding  their  oaths  to  the  con- 
trary. They  all  fubmitted  to  the  ignominious  ceremony  of 
palTmg  under  the  yoke*,  and  Avere  difmilfed,  with  only  one 
fuit  of  clothes  for  each.  Guluffa,  to  fatiate  his  vengeance  for 
the  ill  treatment,  as  we  before  obferved,  he  had  met  with  •,  fent 
out,  againft  them,  a  body  of  cavalry,  whom,  from  their  great 
weaknefs,  they  could  neither  efcape  nor  reiifi'.  So  that  of 
iiftvreight  thoufand  men,  very  few  returned  to  Carthagc.- 
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fo  confidcrable,  that  all  their  hopes  were  almoft  founded  on  it,  Jy  aV»  ""''^^  their  re- 
■ycniics  from  Emporia,  {i-^oy  ra^  /ntyircci  IwiSag,  To  this  was  owinej  their  care 
andftate-jealoufy  above  mentioned,  left  the  Romans  fhoukl  fail  beyond  the  Fair 
rromontory,  that  lay  before  Carthage  ;  and  become  aequainted  with  a  country, 
^vhich  might  induce  them  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  it. 

•  lis  furent  tons  pafTcs  fous  le  joug  :  Sub  jugum  milFi ;  akirdof  gallows,  mad;-. 
l>v  two  forked  flicks,  ftanding  upright,  was  ereded,  and  a  fpeai"  laid  acrofs,  under 

Inch  vanquiftied  enemies  were  obliged  to  pf  fs.    Fpftus. 
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The  Third  Punic  War. 

P  The  third  Punic  war,  which  was  Icfs  confiderable  than 
either  of  the  former,  with  regard  to  the  number  and  greatnefs 
of  the  battles,  and  its  continuance,  which  was  only  four  years, 
was  flill  more  remarkable  with  refj>ecl  to  the  fuccefs  and  e- 
vent  of  it,  as  it  ended  in  the  total  ruin  and  deilruclion  of  Car- 
thage. 

"^  The  inhabitants  of  it,  from  their  Itifl:  defeat,  knew  what 
they  might  naturally  fear  from  the  Romans,  from  whom  they 
had  always  met  with  the  moft  rigorous  treatment  after  they 
had  addrefled  them  upon  their  difputes  with  MafinifTa.  To 
prevent  the  confequences  of  it,  the  Carthaginians,  by  a  decree 
of  the  fenate,  impeached  Afdrubal,  general  of  the  army,  and 
Carthalo,  commander*  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  as  guilty  of  high- 
treafon,  for  being  the  authors  of  the  war  againft  the  king  of 
Numidia.  They  then  fent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  inquire 
what  opinion  that  republic  entertained  of  their  late  proceed- 
ings, and  what  was  defired  of  them.  The  deputies  were  cold- 
ly anfwered,  that  it  was  the  bulinefs  of  the  fenate  and  people 
of  Carthage  to  know,  what  fatisfaclion  was  due  to  the  Ro- 
mans. ■■  A  fecond  deputation  bringing  them  no  clearer  an- 
fwer,  they  fell  into  the  grcateft  deje61:ion',  and  being  feized 
with  the  ftrongeft  terrors,  upon  recollecting  their  paft  fufFer- 
ings,  they  fancied  the  enemy  was  already  at  their  gates,  and 
imagined  to  themfeltes  all  the  difmal  confequences  of  a  long 
fiege,  and  of  a  city  taken  fword  in  hand. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  lenate  debated  at  Rome,  on  the 
meafures  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take;,  and  the  difputes 
between  Cato  and  Scipio  Nafica,  who  were  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent opinion  on  this  fubjecl,  were  reneAved.  The  former,  oii 
his  return  from  Africa,  had  declared  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 

P  A.M.  3855.   A.  Carth.  697.    A.  R,om.  599.  A;it.  J.  C.  149. 

1  Appian.  p.  41,  4Z.  *■  Plut,  in  vit.  Cat.  p.  252.  *  lb.  p.  2,5*- 

*  The  foreign  forces  were  commanded  by  leaders  of  their  refpedive  nations^ 
who  were  iiil  under  the  command  of  a  Carthaginian  officer,  called  by  Appiaii 
Bo 
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tliat  he  had  not  found  Carthage  exhaufted  of  men  or  money, 
nor  in  that  weak  and  humble  ftate',  as  the  Romans  fupoofed 
it  to  be;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  crowded  with  vigo- 
rous young  men,  abounded  with  immenfe  quantities  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  prodigious  magazines  of  arms  and  all  warlike 
ftoresj  and  was  fo  haughty  and  confident  on  account  of  this 
force,  that  their  hopes  and  ambition  had  no  bounds.  It  is  fur- 
ther faid,  that  after  he  had  ended  his  fpeech,  he  threw,  out  of 
the  lappet  of  his  robe,  in  the  midft  of  the  fenate,  fome  African 
figs ;  and,  as  the  fenators  admired  their  beauty  and  flze, 
"  ^  Know,"  fays  he,  "  that  it  is  but  three  days  fmce  thefe 
**  figs  were  gathered.  Sxich  is  the  dhlance  between  the  ene- 
*'  my  and  us." 

"  Cato  and  Naficr^  had  each  of  them  their  reafons  for  vot- 
ing as  they  did.  Nafica,  oMerving  that  the  people  rofe  to  fuch 
a  height  of  infolence,  as  threw  them  into  excelTes  of  every 
kind ;  that  their  profperity  had  fwelled  them  with  a  pride 
wliich  the  fenate  itfelf  was  not  able  to  check  •,  and  tiiat  tlieir 
power  was  become  fo  enormous,  that  they  were  able  to  draw 
the  city,  by  force,  into  every  mad  defign  they  might  under- 
take; Nafica,  I  fay,  obferving  this,  was  defirous  that  they 
Uiould  continue  in  fear  of  Carthage,  in  order  that  tliis  might 
ferve  as  a  curb  to  reftrain  their  audacious  condudl.  For  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  too  weak  to  fub- 
tlue  the  Romans;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  powerful,  tliat  it 
was  not  for  the  intereft  of  the  Romans,  to  confider  them  in  a 
contemptible  light.  With  regard  to  Cato,  he  thought,  that 
as  his  countrymen  were  become  haughty  and  infolent  by  fuc- 
cefs,  and  plunged  headlong  into  diflblution  of  every  kind ;  no- 
thing could  be  more  dangerous,  than  for  it  to  have  a  rival 
city,  (to  whom  the  Romans  were  odious;)  a  city  thac  till  now 
had  been  powerful,  but  was  become,  even  by  its  misfortunes, 
more  wife  and  provident  than  ever ;  and  therefore  that  it  would 
not  be  fafe,  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  entirely 
with  regard  to  a  foreign  power;  fince  they  had,  within  their 

t  Plin.  1.  sv.  c.  l8,  "  Plut.  ibid,  in  vita  Cat. 
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own  walls,  all  the  opportunities  of  indulging  themfelves  in  ex- 
cefles  of  every  kind. 

To  lay  alide,  for  one  inilant,  the  laws  of  equity,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  determine,  which  of  thefe  two  great  mei>  reafoned 
moft  juftly,  according  to  the  maxims  of  found  policy,  and  the 
true  interefi:  of  a  ftate.  One  undoubted  circumftance  is,  that 
all  hiftorians  have  obferved,  that  there  was  a  fenfible  change 
in  the  conduft  and  government  of  the  Romans,  immediately 
after  the  ruin  of  Cartilage  * :  That  vice  no  longer  made  its  way 
into  Rome  with  a  timorous  pace,  and  as  it  were  by  ftealth, 
but  appeared  barefaced,  and  feized,  with  aftonifliing  rapidity, 
all  orders  of  the  republic  :  That  fenators,  plebeians,  in  a  word^ 
all  conditions  abandoned  themfelves  to  luxury  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  without  having  the  leaft  regard  to,  or  fenfe  of  decency, 
which  occalxoned,  as  it  muft  necefTarily,  the  ruin  of  the  ftate. 
"  Tiie  firft  Scipiof ,"  fays  Paterculus,  fpeaking  of  the  Romans, 
*'  had  laid  the  foundations  of  their  future  grandeur  •,  and  the 
**  laft,  bv  his  conquefts,  had  opened  a  door  to  all  manner  of 
*'  luxury  and  diffolutenefs.  For  after  Carthage,  which  ob- 
^'  liged  Rome  to  ftand  for  ever  on  its  guard,  by  difputing  em- 
*'  pire  with  that  city,  had  been  totally  deftroyed  ;  the  depra- 
**  vity  of  manners  was  no  longer  flow  in  its  progrefs,  but  fwel- 
*'  led  at  once  into  the  utmoft  excefs  of  corruption." 

^^  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  fenate  refolved  to  declare  war  again  11 
the  Carthaginians  ;  and  the  reafons  or  pretences  urged  for  it 
were,  their  keeping  up  fhips,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  treaties; 
their  fending  an  army  out  of  their  territories,  againft  a  prince 
vvho  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  virhofe  fon  they  treated 

w  App.  p.  42. 

*  Ubi  Carthago,  et  aemula  imperii  Romani  ab  ftjrpe  interiit,  Fprtuna  facvire 
ac  miicere  omnia  coepit      tjalluft  in  bell.  Catalin. 

Ante  Carthaginem  deletam  populus  et  fenatus  Romanus  placide  moclefleque 

inter  fe  Remp .  tra<5i:abant. Metus  hoftilis  in  bonis  artibus  civitatem  retinebat . 

Scd  ubi  formido  lUa  mentibus  deceflit,  ilicet  ea,  qu4e  fecundae  res  amant,  lafcivi^ 
atque  fuperbia  incefferc.     Idem  in  bello  Jugurthino. 

f  Potentiue  Romanorum  prior  Scipio  viam  aperuerat,  luxuriae  pofterior  apc- 
ruit.  Quippe  remoto  Carthaginis  mctu,  fublataquc  imperii  aemula,  non  gradu, 
fed  praccipiti  turfu  a  virtute  dcfcitunij  ad  vitia  tranfcurluni,  Vcl.  Patcrc.  1.  i^ 
*c.  I. 
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ill,  at  the  time  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Roman  ambafla-? 
dor. 

^  An  event,  tliat  chance  occafioned  very  fortunately,  at  the 
tune  that  the  fen  ate  of  Rome  was  debating  on  the  affair  of 
^arthage,  contributed,  doubdefs,  very  much  to  make  thena 
take  that  refoiution.  This  was  the  arrival  of  deputies  from 
Udca.  who  came  to  furrender  up  themfelves,  their  cfFecls,  their 
lands,  and  their  city,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Nothing 
could  have  happened  more  feafonably.  Utica  was  the  fecond 
city  of  Africa,  vaftly  rich,  and  had  an  equally  fpacious  and 
commodious  port ;  it  flood  within  fixty  furlongs  of  Carthage, 
fo  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  place  of  arms  in  the  attack  of  that 
city,  The  Romans  now  helltated  no  longer,  but  proclaiixfed 
war.  M.  Manilius  and  L.  Marcius  Cenforinus,  the  two  con- 
fuls,,were  defircd  to  ict  out  as  foon  as  poiuble.  They  hacj. 
fecret  orders  from  the  I'enate,  not  to  end  the  war,  but  by  the 
deftrucftion  of  Carthage.  The  confuls  immediately  left  RoiTae, 
and  flopped  at  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily.  They  had  a  confiderable 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  fourfcore  thoufand  foot,  and 
about  fou;-  thoufand  horfc. 

y  The  Carthaginians  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  refo- 
lutions  which  had  been  taken  at  Rome.  The  anfwer  brought 
back  by  their  deputies,  had  only  increafed  their  fears,  wz.  "  it 
"  was  the  bu/Inefs  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  conflder  what  fatii- 
'*  facHon  was  due  to  them*."  This  made  them  not  know 
\yhat  courfe  to  take.  At  lall,  they  fent  new  deputies,  whom 
they  invefled  with  full  poAvers  to  act  as  they  fliould  fee  fitting; 
and  even,  what  the  former  v/ars  could  never  make  them  floop 
to,  to  declare,  that  the  Carthaginians  gave  up  themselves,  and 
all  they  pofTefied,  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  Romans, 
This,  according  to  the  import  of  the  claufe,  "  fe  fuaque  eorum, 
*'  arbitrio  permittere,"  was  fubmitting  themfelves,  without 
veierve,  to  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  becoming  their  vaf- 
fals.    Neverthelefs,  they  did  not  expe^i:  any  great  fuccefs  frpn;! 

'  A.M.  .■^856.  A.  Rom.  600.  App.  bell.  Pun.  p.  4?.. 
y   Pulyb.  exeerpt.  iejjut.  p   97-3. 
*    I'o  the  Romans. 
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this  condcfcenfion,  though  fo  very  mortifying-,  becaufe,  as  the 
Uticans  had  been  before-hand  with  them  on  that  occafionj 
this  had  deprived  them  of  the  merit  of  a  ready  and  voluntary 
iubniiffion. 

The  deputies,  on  theii-  arrival  at  Rohie,  •c\'crc  informed  that 
war  had  been  proclaimed,  and  that  the  army  was  fet  out.  The 
Romans  had  difpatched  a  courier  to  Carthage,  with  the  de- 
cree of  the  fenate ;  and  to  inform  that  city,  that  the  Roman 
fleet  wSs  failed.  The  deputies  had  therefore  no  time  for  de- 
liberation, but  delivered  up  themfelves,  and  all  they  poffeffedj 
to  the  Romans.  In  confequcnce  of  this  behaviour,  they  were 
nnfvvered,  that  fince  they  had  at  lafl  taken  a  right  ftep,  the 
fenate  granted  them  their  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws> 
and  all  their  territories,  and  other  poiTeflions,  whether  public 
or  private,  provided  that,  within  the  fpace  of  thirty  days,  they 
fliould  fend,  as  hoftages  to  Lilybaeum,  three  hundred  young 
Carthaginians  of  the  firfl:  diitinclion,  and  comply  with  the 
orders  of'  the  confuls.  This  laft  condition  filled  them  with 
inexpreffible  anxiety  :  But  the  concern  they  were  under,  Avould 
not  allow  them  to  make  the  leaft  reply,  or  to  demand  an  ex- 
plication; Txor  indeed  would  it  have  been  to  any  purpofe.  They 
therefore  fet  out  for  Carthage,  and  there  gave  an  account  of 
their  embaffy. 

^  All  the  articles  of  the  treaty  wel-e  extremely  fevere  with ' 
regard  to  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the  filence  of  the  Romans^ 
with  rcfpecl  to  the  cities,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  in  the 
conccflions  v.hich  that  people  was  willing  to  make,  perplexed 
them  exceedingly*  But  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  obey;  After 
the  many  former  and  recent  lofies  the  Carthaginians  had  fuf- 
taircd,  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  relift  fuch  an 
enemy,  iince  they  had  not  been  able  to  oppofe  Mafinifia. 
Troops,  provifions,  fliips,  allies,  in  a  word,  every  thing  wa:i 
wanting,  and  hope  and  vigour  more  than  all  the  reft. 

They  did  not  think  it  proper  to  wait  till  the  thirty  days  which 
had  been  allowed  them  were  expired,  but  immediately  fent 
their  hoftages,  in  order  to  foften  the  enemy,  by  the  readineP^ 

2  Polyb.  excerpt,  legat.  p.  97Z. 
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iqF  their  obedience,  though  they  durfr  not  flatter  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  meeting  with  favour  on  tiiis  occalion.  Thele 
hoftages  were  in  a  manner  the  flower,  and  the  only  hones  of 
the  ncblell  f^miUes  of  Cv.rthage.  No  fpectatle  was  ever  more 
moving  ;  nothing  was  now  ht;ard  but  cries,  nothing  feen  but 
teqrs,  and  all  places  echoed  with  groans  and  lamentations.  But 
ybovc  all,  the  unhappy  mothers,  quite  bathed  in  tears,  tore 
their  dilhevelled  hair,  beat  their  breafts,  ami,  as  if  grief  and 
defpair  had  diftracted  them,  they  yelled  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
might  have  moved  the  moft  favage  breads  to  compaffion.  But 
the  fcene  was  much  more  mournful,  when  the  fatal  moment 
of  their  feparation  was  come;  v/hen,  after  having  accompanied 
their  dear  children  to  the  fliip,  they  bid  them  a  long,  tafe 
farev.eil,  perfuaded  that  they  Ihouid  never  fee  them  more  j 
wept  a  flood  of  tears  over  them  •,  embraced  them  with,  the  ut- 
mofl:  fondnefs  ;  clafped  theqi  eagerly  iji  their  arms ;  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  ^hem,  till  they  were  forced  a-t 
way,  which  \vas  more  grievous  and  afflifting  than  if  their  hearts 
had  been  torn  out  of  their  breafirs.  The  hoftages  being  ar- 
rived in  Sicily,  were  carried  from  thence  to  Rome  ;  and  the 
confuls  told  the  deputies,  that  when  they  fhould  arrive  at  Utica, 
they  would  acquaint  them  ^vith  the  orders  of  the  republic. 

^  In  fuch  a  fituation  of  afT^irs,  nothing  can  be  more  grievous 
liiaij  '4  ftate  of  uncertainty,  which,  without  defcending  to  pai«- 
ticulars,  images  to  the  rnind  the  blackeft  fcenes  of  mifery.  As 
/oon  as  it  was  kno'ivn,  that  the  fiu^ct  was  arrived  at  Utica,  the, 
(deputies  repaired  to  the  Roman  camp ;  flgnifying,  that  they 
were  come  in  the  name  of  their  republic,  in  order  to  receive 
jhc  commands  which  they  were  ready  to  obey.  The  conful, 
vifter  praifmg  their  good  djfpofition  and  compliance,  commantl^ 
^d  them  to  deliver  up  to  him,  without  fraud  or  delay,  all  their 
arms.  This  they  confented  to,,  but  befought  hini  to  reflect 
on  the  fad  condition  to  which  he  was  reducing  them,  in  the 
time  thfit  Afdrubal,  whofe  quarrel  againft  them  was  owing  to 
po  other  caufe  but  their  pcrfeft  fubmiflion  to  the  orders  of  the, 

^  Polyb.  p  07J.    Appiaji.  0.44-^46. 
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RomanSj  was  advanced  almoft  to  their  gates,  witli  ah  army  of 
twenty  thou  I  and  men.  The  anfwcr  returned  them  was,  that 
the  Romans  would  fet  that  matter  i-ight. 

^  This  order  wds  immediately  put  in  execution.  Thelre  ar- 
Hved  in  the  camp,  a  long  train  of  waggons,  loaded  with  all  the 
preparations  of  war,  taken  out  of  Carthage  :  Two  hundred 
thourand  complete  lets  of  armour,  a  numberlefs  multitude  of 
darts  and  javelins,  with  tWo  thoufand  engines  for  fliooting  darts 
and  ftones*.  Then  followed  the  deputies  of  Carthage,  ac- 
companied by  the  moft  venerable  fenators  and  priefts,  who 
came  purpofely  to  try  to  move  the  Romans  to  compaffion  in 
this  critical  moment,  when  their  fentence  was  going  to  be  pro- 
nounced, and  their  fate  vx'ould  be  irreverfible.  Cenforinus  the 
confulj'for  it  was  he  who  fpoke  ail  this  time,  rofe  up  for  a  mo^ 
ment  at  their  coming,  and  exprefled  fome  kindnefs  and  affec- 
tion for  them  ;  but  iudderily  ailuming  a  grave  and  fevere  coun- 
tenance :  "  I  cannot,"  fays  he,  *'  but  commend  the  readinefs 
•^  with  which  you  execute  the  orders  of  the  fenate.  They  have 
"  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  their  abfolute  will  and 
"  pleafure  that  you  depart  out  of  Carthage,  which  they  have 
*'  refolved  to  deilroy ;  and  that  yoii  remove  into  any  other  part 
"  of  your  dominions,  as  you  ihall  think  proper,  provided  it 
"  be  at  the  dillance  of  eighty  ftadlaf  from  the  fea.'* 

*=  The  inllaut  the  conllil  had  pronounced  this  fuhpiinating 
decree,  nothing  was  heard  among  the  Carthaginians  but  lament- 
able fhriekn  and  bowlings.  Being  now  in  a  manner  thunder- 
ftrurk,  they  neither  kneu-  Avhere  they  were,  nor  what  they  aids 
but  rolled  themfelves  in  the  duft,  tearing  their  clothes,  and 
tinable  to  vent  their  grief  any  otherwife,  but  by  broken  iighs 
and  deep  groans.  Being  afterwards  a  little  recovered,  they 
iifted  up  their  hands  with  the  air  of  fuppliants,  one  mom.ent 
towards  the  gods,  and  the  next  towards  the  Romans,  implor- 
ing their  mercy  and  juftice  with  regard  to  a  people,  who  would 
foon  be  reduced  to  the  extremes  of  delpair.     But  ae  both  the 

b  Appian.  p.  46.  c  Ibid,  p.  46— 53* 

*  Baliflae  or  Catapultae, 
f  Four  leagues,  or  twelve  miles. 
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gods  and  men  were  deaf  to  their  fervent  prayers,  they  foon 
changed  them  into  reproaches  and  imprecations  ;  bidding  the 
Romans  call  to  mind,  that  there  were  fuch  beings  as  avenging 
deities,  whofe  fevere  eyes  were  for  ever  open  oh  guih  and 
treachery^  The  Romans  themfelves  could  i:iot  refrain  from 
fears  at  fo  moving  a  fpcclacle,  but  their  refolution  v^zz  fixed. 
The  deputies  could  not  even  prevail  fo  far,  as  to  get  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  order  fufpended,  till  they  fhould  have  an  op- 
portunity of  prefenting  themfelves  again  before  the  fenate,  if 
poffible,  to  get  it  revoked.  They  were  forced  to  fet  out  im- 
mediately, and  carry  the  anfwer  to  Carthage. 

*^  The  people  waited  for  their  return  with  fuch  an  Impatience 
and  terror,  as  words  could  never  exprefs.  It  was  fcarce  pof^ 
fible  for  them  to  break  through  the  crowd,  that  Hocked  round 
tlicm,  to  hear  the  anfwer,  which  was  but  too  fcrongly  painted 
in  their  faces.  When  they  were  come  into  the  fenate,  and  had 
declared  the  barbarous  order;s  of  the  Romans,  a  general  fhriek 
informed  the  people  of  their  too  lamentable  fate ;  and,  from 
that  inllanr,  nothing  was  fcen  and  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
city,  but  howling  and  dcfpair,  madnefs  and  fury. 

The  reader  will  here  give  me  leave  to  interrupt  the  courfe 
of  the  hiftory  for  a  moment,  to  reilecl  on  the  conduct  of  thd 
Romans.  It  is  great  pity  that  the  fragment  of  Polybius,  where 
an  account  is  given  of  this  deputation,  ihould  end  exactly  in 
the  moft  afFeiliiig  part  of  this  event.  I  fhould  fet  a  much 
higher  value  on  one  lliort  reflection  of  fo  judicious  an  author, 
than  on  the  long  harangues  which  Appian  afcribcs  to  the  de- 
puties and  the  conful.  I  can  never  believe,  that  fo  rational,  judi- 
cious, and  juft  a  man  as  Polybius,  could  have  approved  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Romans  on  the  prefect  occafion.  We  do  not 
here  difcover,  in  my  opinion,  any  of  the  characterlftics  which 
diftinguilhed  them  anciently  5  that  greatnefs  of  foul,  that  rec- 
titude, that  utter  abhorrence  of  all  mean  artifices,  frauds,  and 
impoftures,  which,  as  is  fomewhere  faid,  formed  no  part  of  the 
Roman  genius  ;  "  Minime  Romanis  artibus."  Why  did  not 
the  Romans  attack  the  Carthaginians  by  open  force  r  Why 

d  Appian.  p.  53, 54. 
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iiiould  they  declare  exprefsly  in  a  treaty,  a  maffc  folemn  and 
facred  thing,  that  they  allowed  them  the  full  enjoyment  of 
iheir  liberties  and  laws  5  and  underftand,  at  the  fame  time, 
certain  private  conditions,  which  proyed  the  entire  ruin  of 
both  ?  Why  fhould  they  conceal,  under  the  ftandalous  omiflion 
of  the  word  city  in  this  treaty,  tlie  black  defign  of  deftroying 
Carthage  j  as  if,  beneath  the  cover  of  fuch  an  equivocation, 
they  might  dtftroy  it  with  jullice  ?  In  fine,  why  did  the  Ro- 
mans wot  make  their  laft  declaration,  till  after  they  had  extort- 
ed from  the  Carthaginians,  at  different  times,  their  hoftages 
and  arms ;  that  is,  till  they  had  abfolutely  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  dilbbeying  their  moil  arbitrary  commands  ?  Is  it  not 
Riariifeft,  that  Carthage,  notwithflanding  all  its  defeats  and 
loiTes,  though  it  wa;}  weakened  and  almoft  exhaufted,  was  flill 
a  terror  to  the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  perfuaded,  they 
were  not  able  to  conquer  it  by  force  of  arms  ?  It  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  be  pofieiTed  of  fo  much  power,  as  may  enable  one 
t-G  conjmit  injuflice  with  impunity,  and  Vv'ith  a  profpedt  of  being 
a  gainer  by  it.  The  experience  of  all  ages  ihows,  that  ilates 
feldom  fcruple  to  commit  injuftice,  when  they  think  it  will  con- 
duce to  theii  advantngc- 

?The  noble  characler  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  Achae- 
ans,  diilers  widely  from  what  was  praci:ifed  here.  Thefe  peo- 
ple, fays  he,  fir  frpm  u/ing  artifice  and  deceit  with  regard  tq 
tlieir  allies,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  power  ;  did  not  think 
themfelves  allowed  to  employ  them  even  againft  their  enemies, 
confidering  only  thofe  victories  as  folid  and  glorious,  which 
were  obtained  fword  in  hand,  by  dint  of  courage  and  bravery. 
He  owns  in  the  flame  place,  that  there  then  remained  among 
tiie  Romans,  but  very  faint  traces  of  the  ancient  generofity  of 
their  ancelitors  ;  and.  he  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him,  as  he  de- 
clares, to  make  this  remark,  in  oppofition  to  a  maxim  which  was 
grown  very  common  in  his  time,  among  perfons  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  governments,  who  imagined,  that  honefty  is  in- 
confiflent  with  good  policy  ;  and  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fucceed 

^  Polyb.  1.  xiii.  p.  671,672. 
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in  the  adminiftration  of  flate  affairs,  either  in  war  or  peace, 
without  ufing  fraud  and  deceit  on  fome  occaflons. 

^  I  now  return  to  my  fubje£t.  The  confuls  made  no  great 
hafte  to  march  againfl:  Carthage,  not  fufpedling  they  had  rea- 
fon  to  be  under  any  apprehenlions  from  that  city,  as  it  was  now 
difarmed.  However,  the  inhabitants  took  the  opportunity  of 
this  delay,  to  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  being  all 
unanimoully  refolved  not  to  quit  the  city.  They  appointed  as 
general,  without  the  walls,  Afdrubal,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thoufand  men  ;  and  to  whom  deputies  were  fent  ac- 
cordingly, to  entreat  him  to  forget,  for  his  country's  fake,  the 
injuftice  which  had  been  done  him,  from  the  dread  they  were 
under,  of  the  Romans.  The  command  of  the  troops,  within 
the  walls,  was  given  to  another  Afdrubal,  grandfon  of  Mafinif^ 
fa.  They  then  applied  themfelves  in  making  arms  with  incre- 
dible expedition.  The  temples,  the  palaces,  the  open  markets 
and  fquares,  were  all  changed  into  fo  many  arfenals,  where  men 
and  women  worked  day  and  night.  Every  day  were  made  an 
hundred  and  forty  fliields,  three  hundred  fwords,  five  hundred 
pikes  or  javelins,  a  thoufand  arrows,  and  a  great  number  of  en- 
gines to  difcharge  them  j  and,  becaufe  they  wanted  materials  to 
make  ropes,  the  women  cut  off  their  hair,  and  abundantly  fup- 
plied  their  wants  on  this  occafion. 

f  Mafmiffa  was  very  much  difgufted  at  the  Romans,  becaufe, 
after  he  had  extremely  weakened  the  Carthaginians,  they  came 
and  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  vidlory,  without  acquainting  hiin 
in  any  manner  with  their  defign;  which  circumilance  caufed 
fome  coldnefs  between  them. 

''  During  this  interval,  the  confuls  were  advancing  towards 
the  city,  in  order  to  befiege  it.  As  they  expelled  nothing  Icfs 
than  a  vigorous  refiftence,  the  incredible  refolution  and  cour- 
age of  the  befieged  filled  them  with  the  utmofl  aftoniihment. 
The  Carthaginians  were  for  ever  making  the  boldefl  Tallies,  in 
order  to  repulfe  the  befiegers,  to  burn  their  engines,  and  harafs 
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their  foragers.  Cenforinus  attacked  the  city  on  one  fide,  and 
Manilius  on  the  other.  Scipio,  afterwards  furnamed  Africa- 
nus,  was  then  a  tribune  in  the  army  •,  and  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  above  the  reft  of  the  officers,  no  lefs  by  his  prudence  thari 
by  his  bravery.  The  conful,  under  whom  he  fought,  com- 
mitted many  overfights,  by  his  refufing  to  follow  his  advice. 
This  young  officer  drew  the  troops  from  feveral  dangers  into 
which  their  imprudent  leaders  had  plunged  them.  A  renown- 
ed perfon,  Phamaeas  by  name,  who  was  general  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  continually  harafTed  the  foragers,  did  not  dare 
ever  to  keep  the  field,  when  it  was  Scipio's  turn  to  fupport 
them  ;  fo  capable  was  he  to  order  his  troops,  and  poft  himfelf 
to  advantage.  So  great  and  univerfal  a  reputation,  excited  fome 
en\7'  againft  htm  in  the  beginning  ;  but  as  he  behaved,  in  all 
refpects,  with  the  utmoft  modefi:y  and  referve,  that  enxj  was 
foon  changed  into  admiration ;  fo  that  when  the  fenate  fent 
deputies  to  the  camp,  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  fiege,  the 
whole  army  gave  himunanimoufly  the  highefi:  commendations  j 
the  foldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  nay,  the  very  generals,  extolled 
the  merit  of  young  Scipio  ;  So  necefi!ary  is  it  for  a  man  to  fof- 
ten,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  the  fplendor  of  his  rif- 
ing  glory,  by  a  fweet  and  modefi:  carriage ;  and  not  to  excite 
the  jealoufy  of  people,  by  haughty  and  felf-fufficient  behaviour, 
as  it  naturally  awakens  pride  in  others,  and  makes  even  virtue^ 
itfelf  odious  ! 

'  About  the  fame  time  Mafinlfla,  finding  his  end  approach, 
fent  to  defire  a  vifit  from  Scipio,  in  order  that  he  might  inveft 
him  with  full  powers,  to  difpofe,  as  he  fliould  fee  proper,  ox 
his  kingdom  and  efiate,  in  behalf  of  his  children.  But,  on  Sci- 
pio's arrival,  he  found  that  monarch  dead,  Mafinifia  had  com- 
manded them,  with  his  dying  breath,  to  follow  implicitly  the 
dire£lions  of  Scipio,  whom  he  appointed  to  be  a  kind  of  father 
and  guardian  to  them.  I  fliall  give  no  farther  account  here  of 
the  family  and  pofl:erity  of  Mafinlffa,  becaufe  that  would  inter- 
rupt too  much  the  hiftory  of  Carthage. 
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"  The  high  efteem  which  Phamaeas  had  entertained  for  Sci- 
pio,  induced  him  to  forfake  the  Carthaginians,  and  go  over  to 
the  Romans.  Accordingly,  he  joined  him  with  above  two 
thoufand  horfe,  and  did  great  fervice  at  the  fiege. 

1  Calpurnius  Pifo  the  conful,  and  L.  Mancinus  his  lieute- 
nant, arrived  in  Africa  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring.  Nothing 
remarkable  was  tranfaded  during  this  campaign.  The  Ro- 
mans were  even  defeated  on  feveral  occafions,  and  carried  on 
the  fiege  of  Carthage  but  flowly.  The  befieged,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  recovered  their  fpirits.  Their  troops  were  conli- 
derably  increafed,  they  daily  got  new  allies ;  and  even  fent  an 
cxprefs  as  far  as  Macedonia,  to  the  counterfeit  Philip  *,  who 
paffed  for  the  fon  of  Perfeus,  and  Avas  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans  ;  to  exhort  him  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour, 
and  promifing  to  furnifli  him  with  money  and  fhips. 

^  This  news  occafioned  fome  uneafinefs  at  Rome.  People 
began  to  doubt  the  fuccefs  of  a  war,  which  grew  daily  more 
uncertain,  and  was  more  important  than  had  at  lirft  been  ima- 
gined. As  much  as  they  were  diflatisfied  with  the  dilatorlnefs 
of  the  generals,  and  exclaimed  at  their  condudt,  fo  much  did 
they  unanimoufly  agree  in  applauding  young  Scipio,  and  ex- 
toUing  his  rare  and  uncommon  virtues.  He  was  come  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  ftand  candidate  for  the  edilefhip.  The  in- 
ftant  he  appeared  in  the  aflembly,  his  name,  his  countenance, 
his  reputation,  a  general  perfuafion  that  he  was  defigned  by 
the  gods  to  end  the  third  Punic  war,  as  the  firft  Scipio,  his 
grandfather  by  adoption,  had  terminated  the  fecond ;  thefe  fe- 
veral circumftances  made  a  very  ftrong  impreffion  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  though  it  was  contrary  to  law,  and  therefore  oppofcd 
by  the  ancient  men,  inftead  of  the  edilefliip  which  he  fued  for, 
the  people,  difregarding  for  once  the  laws,  conferred  the  con- 
fullhip  upon  him'^,  and  affigned  him  Africa  for  his  province, 
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without  cafting  lots  for  the  provmces,  as  ufual,  and  as  Druriis 
his  colleague  demanded. 

°  As  foon  as  Scipio  had  completed  his  recruits,  he  fet  out 
for  Sicily,  and  arrived  foon  after  in  Utica.  He  came  very  fea- 
fonably  for  Mancinus,  Pifo's  lieutenant,  who  had  raflily  fixed 
himfelf  in  a  poft  where  he  was  furrounded  by  the  enemy;  and 
would  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  not,  that  very  morning, 
the  new  conful,  who,  at  his  arrival,  heard  of  the  danger  he 
was  in,  re-embarked  his  troops  in  the  night,  and  failed  with  the 
utmoil:  fpeed  to  his  affiftance. 

P  Scipio's  firft  care,  after  his  arrival,  was,  to  revive  the  dif- 
cipline  among  the  troops,  which  he  found  had  been  entirely 
negledled.  There  was  not  the  leaft  regularity,  fubordiriation, 
or  obedience.  Nothing  was  attended  to  but  rapine,  feafting, 
and  diverfions.  He  drove  from  the  camp  all  ufelefs  perfons, 
fettled  the  quality  of  the  provifions  he  would  have  brought  in 
by  the  futlers;  and  allowed  of  none  but  what  were  plain  and 
fit  for  foldiers,  fludioufly  banifhing  all  things  of  a  dainty,  luxu- 
rious kind. 

After  he  had  made  thefe  regulations,  which  cofl:  him  but 
little  time  and  pains,  becaufe  he  himfelf  firfi:  fet  the  example, 
he  was  perfuaded  that  thofe  under  him  were  foldiers,  and 
thereupon  he  prepared  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  vigour.  Hav- 
ing ordered  his  troops  to  provide  themfelves  with  axes,  levers, 
and  fcaling-ladders,  he  led  them,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
without  the  leaft  noife,  to  a  diftricl  of  the  city  called  Megara ; 
when  ordering  them  to  give  a  fudden  and  general  fhout,  he 
attacked  it  with  great  vigour.  The  enemy,  who  did  not  expert 
to  be  attacked  in  the  night,  were,  at  firft,  in  the  utm'oft  terror; 
however,  they  defended  themfelves  fo  courageoufly,  that  Sci- 
pio could  not  fcale  the  walls.  But  perceiving  a  tower  that 
was  forfaken,  and  which  ftood  without  the  city,  very  near  the 
walls;  he  detached  thither  a  party  of  intrepid  foldiers,  who, 
hy  the  help  of  *  pontons,  got  from  the  tower  on  the  walls,  and 


**  Applan.  p.  69.  P  lb.  p.  ;o, 
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from  thence  into  Megara,  whofc  gates  they  broke  down.  Sci- 
pio  entered  it  immediately  after,  and  drove  the  enemy  out 
of  that  poft  ;  who,  terrified  at  tlais  unexpected  aiTault,  and  ima- 
gining tliat  the  whole  city  was  taken,  fled  into  the  citadel  j 
whither  they  were  followed  even  by  thofe  forces  that  were  en- 
camped without  the  city,  who  abandoned  their  camp  to  the 
Romans,  and  thought  it  neceflary  for  them  to  fly  to  a  place  of 
fecurity. 

'^  Before  I  proceed  further,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome 
account  of  tlie  lituation  and  dimenflons  of  Carthage,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war  againfl:  the  Romans,  contained 
feven  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  It  fliood  at  the  bottom 
of  a  gulf,  furrounded  with  the  fea,  and  in  the  form  of  a  pen- 
infula,  whofe  neck,  that  is,  the  ifl:hmus  which  joined  it  to 
the  continent,  was  twenty-flve  fl:adia,  or  a  league  and  a  quar- 
ter in  breadth.  The  pcnlnlula  was  three  hundred  and  flxty 
Itadia,  or  eighteen  leagues  round-  On  the  wefl:  flde  there  pro- 
jected from  it  a  long  neck  of  land,  half  a  fl:adium,  or  twelve 
fathoms  broad;  which  advancing  into  the  fea,  divided  it  from 
a  morafs,  and  was  fenced  on  all  fides  with  rocks  and  a  Angle 
wall.  On  the  fouth  fide,  towards  the  continent,  where  fl:ood 
the  citadel  called  Byrfa,  the  city  was  furrounded  with  a  triple 
wall,  thirty  cubits  high,  abfliratled  from  the  parapets  and 
towers,  with  which  it  was  flanked  all  round  at  equal  difl:ances, 
each  interval  being  fourfcore  fathoms.  Every  tower  was  four 
fl:ories  high,  and  the  walls  but  two;  they  were  arched,  and  in 
the  lower  part  were  ftalLs  large  enough  to  hold  three  hundred 
elephants  with  their  fodder,  &c.  over  thefe  were  fl:ables  for 
.  four  thoufand  horfcs,  and  lofts  for  their  food.  There  likewife 
was  room  enough  to  lodge  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  four 
thoufand  horfe.  In  fine,  all  thefe  were  contained  within  the 
walls.  The  walls  were  weak  and  low  in  one  place  only;  and 
that  was  a  ncgle«5led  angle,  which  began  at  the  neck  of  land 
above  mentioned,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  harbours,  which 
ivere  on  the  weft  fide.     Two  of  thefe  communicated  with  each 
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Other,  and  had  but  one  entrance,  feventy  feet  broad,  Ihut  up 
with  chains.  The  firft  was  appropriated  for  the  merchants, 
and  had  feveral  diftindl  habitations  for  the  feamen.  The  fe- 
cond,  or  inner  harbour,  was  for  the  fhips  of  war,  in  the  midft 
of  which  ftood  an  ifland,  called  Cothon,  lined,  as  the  harbour 
Was,  with  large  keys,  in  which  were  diftinct  receptacles  "■  for 
ftieltering  from  the  weather  two  hundred  and  twenty  fhips  i 
over  thefe  were  magazines  or  ftore-houfes,  wherein  was  lodged 
whatever  is  necelTary  for  arming  and  equipping  fleets.  The 
entrance  into  each  of  thefe  receptacles  was  adorned  with  two 
marble  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order:  So  that  both  the  harbour 
and  the  ifland  reprefented  on  each  fide  two  magnificent  gal- 
leries. In  this  ifland  was  the  admiral's  palace;  and  as  it  flood 
oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  he  couid  from  thence 
difcover  whatever  was  doing  at  fea,  though  no  one,  from  thence, 
could  fee  what  was  tranfacling  in  the  inward  part  of  the  harbour. 
The  merchants,  in  like  manner,  had  no  profpe6l  of  the  men 
of  war;  the  two  ports  being  feparated  by  a  double  wall,  each 
having  its  particular  gate  that  led  to  the  city,  without  pafling 
through  the  other  harbour.  ^  So  that  Carthage  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts :  The  harbour,  which  was  double,  and 
called  fometimes  Cothon,  from  the  little  ifland  of  that  name : 
The  citadel,  named  Byrfa :  The  city,  properly  fo  called,  where 
the  inhabitants  dwelt,  which  lay  round  the  citadel,  and  was 
called  Megara. 

^  At  day-breakj  Afdrubal  *  perceiving  the  ignominious  de- 
feat of  his  troops,  in  order  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  the 
Romans,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  all 
hopes  of  accommodation  and  pardon,  brought  all  the  Roman 
prifoners  he  had  taken,  upon  the  walls,  in  fight  of  the  whole 
army.  There  he  put  them  to  the  mofl  exquilite  torture ;  put- 
ting out  their  eyes,  cutting  off  their  nofes,  ears,  and  fingers  \ 

'  NsaB-oi'y.Hf,  Strabo.  *  Boch.  in  Phal.  p.  512. 

t  Appian.  p.  72. 

*  It  was  he  who  at  firft  commanded  without  the  city,  but  having  caufed  thei 
other  .-\fdi-ubal,  Mafiniffa's  grandfoD,  to  b^  put  to  death,  he  got  the  command  of  j 
the  troops  within  the  walla. 
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tearing  their  Ikin  to  pieces  with  iron  rakes  or  harrows,  and 
then  threw  them  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  battlements. 
So  inhuman  a  treatment  filled  the  Carthaginians  with  horror: 
However,  he  did  not  fpare  even  them ;  but  murdered  many 
fenators  who  had  been  fo  brave  as  to  oppofe  his  tyranny. 

"  Scipio,  finding  himfelf  abfolute  mafler  of  the  Ifthmus, 
burnt  the  camp,  which  the  enemy  had  deferted,  and  built  a 
new  one  for  his  troops.  It  was  in  a  fquare  foriji,  furroundcd 
with  large  and  deep  intrenchments,  and  fenced  with  ftrong  pa- 
lifades.  On  the  fide  which  faced  the  Carthaginians,  he  built 
a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  flanked  at  proper  diftanccs  with  towers 
and  redoubts ;  and  on  the  middle  tower  he  erected  a  very 
high  wooden  fort,  from  whence  could  be  feen  whatever  was 
doing  in  the  city.  This  wall  was  equal  £0  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Illhums,  that  is,  twenty-five  ftadia  f .  The  enemy,  who 
were  within  arrow-fliot  of  it,  employed  their  utmoft  efforts  to 
put  ^  flop  to  this  work  j  but,  as  the  whole  army  worked  at  it 
day  and  night,  without  intermifllon.  It  was  finiilied  in  twenty- 
four  days.  Scipio  reaped  a  double  advantage  from  this  work  : 
Firfi:,  his  forces  were  lodged  more  fafely  and  commodioufly 
than  before  :  Secondly,  he  cut  off  all  provifions  from  the  be- 
fieged,  to  whom  none  could  be  brought  but  by  land ;  which 
diftreffed  them  exceedingly,  both  becaufe  the  fea  is  frequently 
very  tempefiiuous  in  that  place,  and  becaufe  the  Roman  fleet 
kept  a  fi:ricl  guard.  This  proved  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the 
famine  which  raged  foon  after  in  the  city.  Befides,  Afdrubal 
diftributed  the  corn  that  was  brought,  only  among  the  thirty 
thoufand  men  who  ferved  under  him,  without  regard  to  what 
became  of  the  inhabitants. 

"'  To  dillrefs  them  fliill  more,  by  the  want  of  provifions, 
Scipio  attempted  to  fl:op  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  by  a  mole, 
beginning  at  the  above-mentioned  neck  of  land,  which  was 
near  the  harbour.  The  befieged  looked,  at  firft,  upon  this  at- 
tempt as  ridiculous,  and  accordingly  they  mfulted  the  work- 
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men :  But,  at  laft,  feeing  them  make  an  aftonifliing  progrefs 
every  day,  they  began  to  be  afraid ;  and  to  take  fuch  meafures 
as  might,  if  poffible,  render  the  attempt  unfuccefsful.  Every 
one,  to  the  women  and  children,  fell  to  work,  but  fo  private- 
ly, that  all  Scipio  could  learn  from  the  prifoners,  was,  that 
they  had  heard  a  great  noife  in  the  harbour,  but  did  not  know 
the  caufe  or  occafion  of  it.  At  laft,  all  things  being  ready,  the 
Carthaginians  opened,  on  a  fudden,  a  new  outlet,  on  the  other 
iide  of  the  haven ;  and  appeared  at  fea  with  a  numerous  fleet, 
which  they  had  then  built  with  the  old  materials  found  in  their 
magazines.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  had  they  attacked 
the  Roman  fleet  directly,  they  muft  infallibly  have  taken  it ; 
becaufe,  as  no  fuch  attempt  was  expected,  and  every  man  was 
otherwife  employed,  the  Carthaginians  would  have  found  it 
without  rowers,  foldiers,  or  officers.  But  the  ruin  of  Carthage, 
fays  the  hiftorian,  was  decreed.  Having  therefore  only  of- 
fered a  kind  of  infult  or  bravado  to  the  Romans,  they  return- 
ed into  the  harbour. 

^  Two  days  after,  they  brought  forward  their  fliips,  with  a 
refolution  to  fight  in  good  earneft,  and  found  the  enemy  ready 
for  them.  This  battle  w^as  to  determine  the  fate  of  both  par- 
ties. It  lafl:ed  a  long  time,  each  exerting  themfelves  to  the 
utmoft  •,  the  one  to  fave  their  country  reduced  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity, and  the  other  to  complete  their  victory.  During  the 
fight,  the  Carthaginian  brigantines  running  along  under  the 
large  Roman  fliips,  broke  to  pieces  fometimes  their  fterns,  and 
at  other  times  their  rudders  and  oars;  and,  when  briflily  at- 
tacked, retreated  with  furprifing  fwiftnefs,  and  returned  im- 
mediately to  the  charge.  At  laft,  after  the  two  armies  had 
fought  with  equal  fuccefs  till  fun-fct,  the  Carthaginians  thought 
proper  to  retire ;  not  that  they  believed  themfelves  overcome, 
but  in  order  to  begin  the  fight  again  on  the  morrow.  Part  of 
their  fliips,  not  being  able  to  run  fwiftly  enough  into  the  har- 
bour, becaufe  the  mouth  of  it  was  too  narrow,  took  fhelfer 
under  a  very  fpacious  terrafs,  which  had  been  thrown  up  a- 
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gainft  the  walls  to  unload  goods,  on  the  fide  of  which  a  fmall 
rampart  had  been  raifed  during  this  war,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  poffeffing  themfelves  of  it.  Here  the  fight  was  again  re- 
newed with  more  vigour  than  ever,  nnd  lafted  till  late  at  night. 
The  Carthaginians  fuffered  very  much,  and  the  few  fhips  of 
theirs  which  got  off,  failed  for  refuge  to  the  city.  Morning 
being  come,  Scipio  attacked  the  terrafs,  and  carried  it,  though 
with  great  difficulty  j  after  which  he  pofled  and  fortified  him- 
felf  on  it,  and  built  a  brick  wall  clofe  to  thofe  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  fame  height.  When  it  was  finiflied,  he  commanded 
four  thoufand  men  to  get  on  the  top  of  it,  and  to  difcharge 
from  it  a  perpetual  fhower  of  darts  and  arrows  upon  the  ene- 
my, which  did  great  e^tecution  \  becaufe,  as  the  two  walls  were 
of  equal  height,  there  was  ftarce  one  dart  without  effect.  Thus 
ended  this  campaign, 

y  During  the  winter-quarters,  Scipio  endeavoured  to  over- 
power the  enemy's  troops  without  the  city,  who  very  much 
haraffed  the  troops  that  brought  his  provifions,  and  prote<fl;ed 
fuch  as  were  fent  to  the  befieged.  For  this  purpofe  he  attack- 
ed a  neighbouring  fort,  called  Nepheris,  where  they  ufed  to 
flielter  themfelves.  In  the  lafb  action,  above  feventy  thoufand 
of  the  'enemy,  as  well  foldiers  as  peafants,  who  had  been  inlift- 
ed,  were  cut  to  pieces  \  and  the  fort  was  carried  with  great 
difficulty,  after  fuftaining  a  fiege  of  two  and  twenty  days.  The 
feizure  of  this  fort  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  almofl  all 
the  ffrong-holds  in  Africa ;  and  contributed  very  much  to  the 
taking  of  Carthage  itfclf,  into  which,  from  that  time,  it  was 
almoft  impoflible  to  bring  any  provillons. 

^  Early  in  the  fpring,  Scipio  attacked,  at  one  and  the  fame 
time,  the  harbour  called  Cothon,  and  the  citadel.  Having  pof- 
fefled  himfelf  of  the  wall  which  furrounded  this  port,  he  threw 
himfelf  into  the  great  fquarc  of  the  city  that  was  near  it,  from 
Avhence  was  an  afccnt  to  the  citadel,  up  three  flreets,  on  each 
fide  of  which  were  houfes,  from  the  tops  whereof  a  fliower  of 
darts  were  difcharged  upon  the  Romans,  who  were  obliged, 

y  Appian.  p.  78.  «  A.  M.  3859.  A.  Rom.  Ooj.  .Appian.  p.  -9. 
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before  they  could  advance  farther,  to  force  the  houfes  they 
came  firft  to,  and  poft  themfelves  In  them,  in  order  to  diflodge 
from  tlience  the  enemy  who  fought  from  tlie  neighbouring 
houfes.  The  combat  which  was  carried  on  from  the  tops,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  houfes,  continued  fix  days,  during  which 
a  dreadful  flaughter  was  made.  To  clear  the  ftreets,  and  make 
way  for  the  troops,  the  Romans  dragged  alide,  with  hooks, 
the  bodies  of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  been  flain,  or  pre- 
cipitated headlong  from  the  houfes  ;  and  threw  them  into  pits, 
the  greateft  part  of  them  being  ftill  alive  and  panting.  In  this 
toil,  which  lafted  fix  days  and  as  many  nights,  the  foldiers  were 
relieved  from  time  to  time,  by  frelh  ones,  without  which  they 
would  have  been  quite  fpent.  Scipio  was  the  only  perfon  who 
did  not  take  a  wink  of  fleep  all  this  time  •,  giving  orders  in  all 
places,  and  fcarce  allowing  himfelf  leifure  to  take  the  leaft  re- 
frefhment. 

*  There  was  fiill  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  iiege  v/ould  laft 
much  longer,  and  occalion  a  great  effuflon  of  blood.  But  on 
the  feventh  day,  there  appeared  a  company  of  men  in  a  fup- 
pliant  pofture  and  habit,  who  defired  no  other  conditions,  but 
that  the  Romans  would  pleafe  to  fpare  the  lives  of  all  thofe 
who  fliould  be  willing  to  leave  the  citadel ;  which  requeft  was 
granted  them,  only  the  deferters  were  excepted.  According- 
ly, there  came  out  fifty  thoufand  men  and  women,  who  were 
ient  into  the  fields  under  a  ftrong  guard.  The  deferters,  who 
were  about  nine  hundred,  finding  they  would  not  be  allowed 
quarter,  fortified  themfelves  in  the  temple  of  ^fculapius,  with 
Afdrubal,  his  wife,  and  two  children  ;  where,  though  their 
number  was  but  fmall,  they  might  have  held  out  a  long  time, 
becaufe  the  temple  fi:ood  on  a  very  high  hill,  upon  rocks,  to 
which  the  afcent  was  by  fixty  fteps.  But  at  laft,  exhaufted  by 
hunger  and  watchings,  opprefled  with  fear,  and  feeing  their 
tleltruction  at  hand,  they  loft  all  patience ;  when,  abandoning 
the  lower  part  of  the  temple,  they  retired  to  the  uppermoft 
ftory,  and  refolved  not  to  quit  it  but  with  their  hves. 

*  Ajppian,  p.  8i. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Afdrubal,  being  defirous  of  favlng  his 
own  life,  came  down  privately  to  Scipio,  carrying  an  olive- 
branch  in  his  hand,  and  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet.  Scinio 
{howed  him  immediately  to  the  deferters,  who,  tranfported 
with  rage  and  fury  at  the  fight,  vented  millions  of  imprecations 
againft  him,  and  fet  fire  to  the  temple.  Whilll:  it  was  light- 
ing, we  are  told,  that  Afdrubal's  wife,  drefilng  herfelf  as  fplen- 
didly  as  poffible,  and  placing  herfelf  with  her  two  children  in 
fight  of  Scipio,  addrefled  him  with  a  loud  voice  :  **  I  call  not 
*'  down,"  fays  fhe,  "curfes  upon  thy  head,  O  Roman  j  for  thou 
*'  only  takeft  the  privilege  allowed  by  the  laws  of  war :  But 
"  may  the  gods  of  Carthagej  and  thou  in  concert  with  them, 
"  punifh,  according  to  his  deferts,  the  falfe  wretch,  who  has 
**  betrayed  his  country,  his  gods,  his  wife,  his  children !"  Then, 
directing  herfelf  to  Afdrubal,  "  Perfidious  wretch,"  lays  flie, 
"  thou  bafeft  of  creatures !  this  fire  will  prefently  confume  both 
"  me  and  my  children  \  but  as  to  thee,  too  fhameful  general 
**  of  Carthage,  go — adorn  the  gay  triumph  of  thy  conqueror 

**  fuffer,  in  the  fight  of  all  Rome,  the  tortures  thou  fo  jufl:- 

*'  ly  deferveft!"  She  had  no  fooner  pronounced  thefe  v/ords, 
but  feizing  her  children,  flie  cut  their  throats,  threw  them  in- 
to the  flames,  and  afterwards  rufiicd  into  them  herfelf  j  in 
which  flie  was  imitated  by  all  the  deferters. 

^  With  regard  to  Scipio,  when  he  faw  this  famous  city,  which 
had  flouriflied  feven  hundred  years,  and  might  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  greateft  empires,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  its' 
dominions  both  by  fea  and  land ;  its  mighty  armies ;  its  fleetSj 
elephants,  and  riches;  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were  even 
fuperior  to  other  nations,  by  their  courage  and  greatnefs  of 
foul ;  as  notwithfi:anding  their  being  deprived  of  arms  and 
fliips,  they  had  fuftained,  for  three  whole  years,  all  the  hard- 
fhips  and  calamities  of  a  long  fiege;  feeing,  I  fay,  this  city  en- 
tirely ruined,  hifl:orians  relate,  that  he  could  not  refufe  his 
tears  to  the  unhappy  fate  of  Carthage.  He  reflected,  that  ci- 
ties, nations,  and  empires,  are  liable  to  revolutions  no  lefs  than 

1»  Appian.  p.  82. 
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particular  men;  that  tlie  like  fad  fate  had  befallen  Troy,  an- 
ciently fo  powerful ;  and,  in  later  times,  the  Aflyrians,  Medes, 
and  Perflans,  whofe  dominions  were  once  of  fo  great  an  ex- 
tent; and  laftly,  the  Pvlacedonians,  whofe  empire  had  been  fo 
gloi-ious  throughout  the  world.  Full  of  thefe  mournful  ideas, 
he  repeated  the  following  verfes  of  Homer, 


A.  A'.  164,  165. 


TFie  day  Diall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
Wiiich  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  duft  fhall  lay, 
"When  Triiun's  pow'rs  and  Priam's  felf  fhall  fall, 
*"  And  one  prodigious  ruin  i'vvallovv  all.  Pope. 

thereby  denouncing  the  future  deftiny  of  Rome,  as  he  himfel-f 
confeiTed  to  Polybius,  who  deilred  Scipio  to  explain  himfelf  on 
tliat  occailon. 

Had  the  truth  enlightened  his  foul,  he  would  have  difcover- 
ed  what  we  are  taught  in  the  fcriptures,  that  *'  "^  becaufe  of 
*'  unrighteous  dealings,  injuries,  and  riches  got  by  deceit,  a 
*'  kingdom  is  tranilated  from  one  people  to  another."  Cai'- 
thage  is  deftroyed,  becaufe  its  avarice,  perfidioufiiefs,  and 
cruelty,  have  attained  their  utmoft  height.  The  like  fate 
will  attend  Rome,  when  its  luxury,  ambition,  pride,  and  un- 
jufl  ufurpations,  concealed  beneath  a  fpecious  and  delufive  iliow 
of^uflice  and  virtue,  Ihall  have  compelled  the  fovereign  Lord, 
the  difpofer  of  empires,  to  give  the  univerfe  an  important  lef- 
fon  in  its  fall. 

''  Carthage  being  taken  in  this  manner,  Scipio  gave  the 
plunder,  of  it  (the  gold,  filver,  ftatues,  and  other  offerings 
which  fhould  be  found,  in  the  temples  excepted)  to  his  foldiers 
fur  fome  days.  He  afterwards  beftowed  feveral  military  rewards 
on  them,  as  well  as  on  the  officers,  two  of  whoai  had  particu- 
larly dillinguilhed  themfelves,  vi-z.  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  Caius 
Tannius,  who  firll:  fcaled  the  walls.     After  this,  adorning  a  ve- 

•^  f.cclef.  X.  8.  dA.  M.  3?!59.     A.  Carth.  701.      A.  Rom.  693. 

Ant.  J.  C.  J 4 J.     Api^an.  y.  83^ 
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ry  fmall  fliip  (an  excellent  failer)  with  the  enemy's  f-iolls    he 
fent  it  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  the  viclorv, 

=  At  the  flime  time,  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  to 
tome  and  take  poflefiion  of  the  pictures  and  ftatues  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  plundered  them  of  in  the  former  wars. 
When  he  reftored,  to  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  Phalaris's 
famous  bull  *,  he  told  them  that  this  bull,  which  was,  at  one 
and  the  fame  time,  a  monument  of  the  cruelty  of  their  ancient 
kings,  and  of  the  lenity  of  their  prefent  fovereigns,  ought  to 
make  them  feniible,  which  would  be  moft  advantageous  for 
tliem,  to  live  under  the  yoke  of  Sicilians,  or  the  government  of 
the  Romans. 

Having  expofed  to  fale  part  of  the  fpoils  of  Carthage,  he 
commanded,  on  the  mofl:  fevere  penalties,  his  family  not  to 
take,  or  even  buy  any  of  them  ;  lb  careful  was  he  to  remove 
from  himfclf,  and  all  belonging  to  liim,  the  leafl  fufpicion  of 
avarice. 

*  When  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Carthage  was  brouf^ht 
to  Rome,  the  people  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  moft  im- 
moderate tranfports  of  joy,  as  if  the  public  tranquillity  had  not 
been  fecured  till  that  inftant.  They  revolved  in  their  minds, 
all  the  calamities  which  the  Carthaginians  had  brought  upon 
them,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Italy,  for  fixtecn  years 
together ;  during  which,  Hannibal  had  plundered  four  hun- 
dred towns,  deftroyed  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  re- 
duced Rome  Itfelf  to  the  utmoft  extremity.  Amidft  the  re- 
membrance of  thefe  pall  evils,  the  people  in  Rome  would  aik 
one  another,  whetlier  it  were  really  true  that  Carthage  was  in 
aflies.  All  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  emuloufly  ftrove  who 
fhould  fliow  the  greateft  gratitude  towards  the  gods  ;  and  the 
citizens  were,  for  many  days,  employed  wholly  in  folemnfacri- 
fices,  in  public  prayers,  games,  and  fpeftaclcs. 

''  Appian.  p.  St.  f  Ibid. 

*  Qoem  taurum  Scipio  cum  redderet  Agjigcntinis,  dislflc  dicltur,  acquuiii  cfTe 
illos  cogitare  iitrum  eilet  Siculis  utilius,  fuifne  fci'vire,  an  populo  R.  obtcniperarc; 
cum  idem  monumentum  et  dcmefticae  erudclitatis,  et  noftrac  manjuetudiiii»  Iw- 
bcrent.     Cicer.  Verr.  vi.  n.  7^1. 
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^  After  thefe  religious  duties  were  ended,  the  fenate  fent 
ten  commiflioners  into  Africa,  to  regulate,  inconjunclionwith 
Scipio,  the  fate  and  condition  of  that  country,  in  times  to 
come.     Their  firft  care  was,  to  demolifli  whatever  was  ftill  re- 
maining of  Carthage*.     Romef,  though  miftrefs  of  almoft 
the  whole  world,  could  not  believe  herfelf  fafe  as  long  as  even 
the  name  of  Carthage  was  in  being:  So  true  it  is,  that  an  in- 
veterate hatred,  fomented  by  long  and  bloody  wars,  lafts  even 
beyond  the  time  when  all  caufe  of  fear  is  removed;  and  does 
not  ceafe,  till  the  object  that  occafions  it  is  no  more.     Orders 
were  given,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  that  it  fhould  never 
be  inhabited  again ;  and  dreadful  imprecations  were  denounced 
againfl  thofe,  who,  contrary  to  this  prohibition,  fhould  attempt 
to  rebuild  any  parts  of  it,  efpecially  thofe  called  Byrfa  and 
Megara.     In  the  mean  time,  every  one  who  deiired  it.  was  ad- 
mitted to  fee  Carthage :  Scipio  being  well  pleafed,  to  have 
people  view  the  fad  ruins  of  a  city  which  had  dared  to  contend 
wdth  Rome  for  empire^.     The  commiflioners  decreed  further, 
that  thofe  cities,  which,  during  this  war,  had  joined  with  the 
enemy,  fhould  all  be  razed,  and  their  territories  be  given  to 
the  Roman  allies;  they  particularly  made  a  grant  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Utica,  of  the  whole  country  lying  between  Carthage 
and  Hippo.     All  the  reft  they  made  tributary,  and  reduced  it 
into  a  Roman  province,  whither  a  praetor  was  fent  annually, 

^  All  matters  being  thus  fettled,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  made  his  entry  in  triumph.  So  magnificent  a  one 
had  never  been  feen  before ;  the  whole  exhibiting  nothing  but 

S  Appian.  p.  84.  •»  Vel.  Paterc.  1.  i.e.  12. 

*W'e  may  guefs  at  the  dimenfions  of  this  famous  city,  by  what  Fionas  fays,  t/««. 
that  it  was  feventeen  days  on  fire,  before  it  could  be  all  confumed.  Quanta  urbs 
deleta  fit,  ut  de  caeteris  taceam,  vel  iguiuni  mora  probari  proteft  :  Quippe  per 
continues  decern  et  feptem  dies  vix  potuit  incendium  extingui.     Lib.  ii.  c.  15. 

f  Neque  fe  Roma,  jam  terrarum  orbe  fuperato,  fecuram  fperavit  fore,  fi  nomen 
ufquam  mancret  Carthaginis.  Adco  odium  certaminibus  ortam,  ultra  metum 
durat,  et  ne  in  vidis  quidem  deponitur,  neque  ante  invifum  effe  definit,  quani  effe 
deGit.    Vel.  Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  iz. 

\  Ut  ipfe  locus  eorum,  qui  cum  hac  urbe  de  imperio  certarunt,  veftigia  calami- 
tatis  oftenderet.    Cic.  Agrar.  ii.  n.  jo. 
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ftatues,  rare  invaluable  pictures,  and  other  curiofitles,  which 
the  Carthaginians  had,  for  many  years,  been  collecting,  in  o- 
ther  countries-,  not  to  mention  the  money  carried  into  the 
public  treafury,  that  amounted  to  immenfe  fums. 

'  Notwithfbanding  the  great  precautions  which  were  taken 
to  hinder  Carthage  from  being  ever  rebuilt,  in  lefs  than  thirty 
years  after,  and  even  in  Scipio's  life-time,  one  of  the  Gracchi, 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people,  undertook  to  found  it 
a-new,  and  conducted  thither  a  colony  confiding  of  fix  thou- 
fand  citizens  for  that  purpofe.  The  fenate,  hearing  that  the 
workmen  had  been  terrilied  by  many  unlucky  omens,  at  the 
time  they  were  tracing  the  limits,  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  new  city,  %vould  have  fiifpended  the  attempt ;.  but  the 
tribune,  not  being  over-fcrupulous  in  religious  matters,  carried 
on  the  work,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  bad  prefages,  and  fi- 
niflied  it  in  a  few  days.  This  was  the  firft  Roman  colony  that 
ever  was  fent  out  of  Italy. 

It  is  probable,  that  only  a  kind  of  huts  were  built  there,  fince 
we  are  told,  *  that  when  Marius  retired  hither,  in  his  flight  to 
Africa,  he  lived  in  a  mean  and  poor  condition  amid  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  confoling  himielf  by  the  fight  of  fo  afloniihinT  a 
fpeclacle;  himfelf  ferving,  in  fome  mcafure,  as  a  confolation 
to  that  ill-fated  city. 

•'Appian  relates,  that  Julius  Caefar,  after  the  death  of  Pom- 
pey,  having  crolTed  into  Africa,  faw,  in  a  dream,  an  army  com- 
poled  of  a  prodigious  number  of  foldiers,  who,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  called  him-,  and  that,  ftruck  with  the  vifion,  he 
writ  down  in  his  pocket-book  the  defign  which  he  formed  on 
this  occafion,  of  rebuilding  Carthage  and  Corinth  ;  but  tliat 
having  been  murdered  foon  after  by  the  confpirators,  Augufhus 
Caefar,  his  adopted  fon,  who  found  this  memorandum  among 
his  papers,  rebuilt  Carthage  near  the  fpot  where  it  flood  former- 
ly, in  order  that  the  imprecations  which  had  been  vented  at 

'  Appian.  p.  85.      Plut.  in  vir.  Gracch.  p,  839.  ^  Appian.p.  89. 

*  Alarius  curfum  in  Africam  dircxit,  inopcmque  vitam  in  tuojurio  ruinartm 
Carthaginicnfium  toleravit :  cum  Alariusafpicicns  Cartliagincm,  iUa  iutucaiMii- 
riuni,  alter  ahtri  fofient  clTc  folatio,    Vd,  Patcrc.  1.  ii.  c.  i^. 
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the  time  of  its  deftru^lion  againft  thofe  who   fliould  prefume 
to  rebuild  it,  might  not  fall  upon  him. 

'  I  know  not  what  foundation  Appian  has  for  this  ftory; 
but  we  read  in  Strabo,  that  Carthage  and  Corinth  were  rebuilt 
at  the  fame  time  by  Caefar,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of 
God,  by  which  title,  a  httle  before™,  he  had  plainly  intended 
Julius  Caefar  j  and  Plutarch",  in  the  life  of  that  emperor,  a- 
fcribes  exprefsly  to  him,  the  eftablifhment  of  thefe  two  colonies ; 
and  obferves,  that  one  remarkable  circumftance  in  thefe  two 
cities  is,  that  as  both  had  been  taken  and  deftroyed  together, 
they  likewife  were  rebuilt  and  repeopled  at  the  fame  time. 
However  this  be,  Strabo  affirms,  that,  in  his  time,  Carthage 
was  as  populous  as  any  city  in  Africa;  and  it  rofe  to  be  the  ca- 
pital of  Africa,  under  the  fucceeding  emperors.  It  exifted,  for 
about  feven  hundred  years  after,  in  fplendor,  but  at  laft  was 
fo  completely  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fevcnth  century,  that  neither  its  name,  nor  the  leafl  foot- 
fleps  of  it  are  known,  at  this  time,  in  the  country. 

A  Digression  on  the  Manners  and  Character  of  the 

Second  Scifio  Africanus. 
SciPio,the  deftroyer  of  Carthage,  was  fon  to  the  famous  Paulus 
j^Lmilius,  who  conquered  Perfeus,  the  laft  king  of  Macedon  ; 
and  confequently  grandfon  to  that  Paulus,  who  loft  his  life  in 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  was  adopted  by  the  fon  of  the  great 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  called  Scipio  ^railianus ;  the  names  of 
the  two  families  being  fo  united,  purfuant  to  the  law  of  adop- 
tions. Our  *  Scipio,  fupported,  WMth  equal  luftre,  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  both  houfes,  being  pofTefTed  of  all  the  exalted 
qualities  of  the  fword  and  gown.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life, 
fays  an  hiftorian,  whether  with  regard  to  his  anions,  his 
thoughts,  or  words,  was  confpicuous  for  its  great  beauty  and 

I  Appian.  1.  xvii.  p.  %ZZ'  ^  IhlA^.  83.  "  Ibid  p.  733. 

*  Scipio  JEmiliamis,  vir  avitis  P.  AfricanI  paternifque  L.  Pauli  virtutibus  finiil- 
limus,  omnibus  belli  ac  togae  dotihus,  ingeniique  ac  ftudionim  eminentifllmus  fe- 
culi  fui,  qui  nihil  in  viu  nifi  laudandum  aut  fccir,  aut  dixit,  aut  fenfit.  Vel.  Paterc. 
1.  i.e.  12. 
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regularity.  He  dillinguiflied  himfclf  particularly,  a  circum- 
ftance  feldom  found  at  that  time  in  pcribns  of  the  military 
profeffion,  by  his  exquifite  tafte  for  polite  literature,  and  all 
the  fciences ;  as  well  as  by  the  uncommon  regard  he  fliowed 
to  learned  men.  It  is  univerfally  known,  that  he  was  report- 
ed to  be  the  author  of  Terence's  comedies,  the  moft  polite  and 
elegant  writings  of  which  the  Romans  could  boail:.  We  are  told 
of  Scipio  *,  that  no  man  could  blend  more  happily  repofe  and 
acStion,  nor  employ  his  leifure  hours  with  greater  delicacy  and 
tafte  :  Thus  was  he  divided  between  arms  and  books,  between 
the  military  labours  of  the  camp,  and  the  peaceful  employment 
of  the  cabinet ;  in  which  he  either  exercifed  his  body  in  toils 
of  war,  or  his  mind  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences.  By  this  he 
fliowed,  that  nothing  does  greater  honour  to  a  perfon  of  dif- 
tlndlion,  of  what  quality  or  profeffion  foever  he  be,  than  the 
adorning  his  foul  with  knowledge.  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Scipio, 
fays,  f  that  he  always  had  Xenophen's  works  in  his  hands, 
.which  are  fo  famous  for  the  folid  and  excellent  inftrudlions  they 
contain  both  in  regard  to  war  and  policy. 

**  He  owed  this  exquifite  tafte  for  polite  learning  and  the 
fciences,  to  the  excellent  education  which  Paulus  -i^lmilius  be- 
ftowed  on  his  children.  He  had  put  them  under  the  ableft 
mafters  in  every  art;  and  did  not  fpare  any  coft  on  that  occa- 
fion,  though  his  circumftanccs  were  very  narrow:  P.  TEmilius 
himfelf  was  prefent  at  all  their  leflbns,  as  often  as  the  affairs 
of  government  would  permit  \  becoming,  by  this  means,  their 
chief  preceptor. 

P  The  ftri(51:  union  betv/een  Polybius  and  Scipio  finiflied  the 
exalted  qualities,  which,  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius  and 
difpofition,  and  the  excellency  of  his  education,  were  already 
Volume  II.  D 

o  Plut.  in  vit.  j^mil.  Paul. 
P  Excerpt  e  Poiyb.  p.  147 — l6j. 
•Ncque  enim  quifquam  hoc  Scipione  elegantius  intcrvalla  ncp;otiorum  otio  dif- 
jninxit :   Sempcrquc  aut  belli  aut  pads  fcrviit  aitibus,  fcmpcr  inter  arma  ac  ftudia 
verfatusaut  corpus  pcriculis,.aiit  animumdifciplinis  excrcuit.  VcI.Patcrc.l.i.c.l.^. 
t  Africanus  fcmpcr  Socraticum  XcnophoiUcm  in  manibus  hubebat.     Tulc, 
Qiiacft.  1.  ii.  n.  62. 
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the  fubjeiSt  of  admiration.  Polybius,  with  a  great  number  of 
Achaians,  whofe  fidelity  the  Romans  fufpe»Sled  during  the  war 
with  Perfeus,  was  detained  in  Rome,  where  his  merit  foon  at- 
trafted  the  eyes,  and  made  his  converfation  the  defire  of  all  per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  quality  in  that  city.  Scipio,  when  fcarce 
eighteen,  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  Polybius ;  and  conlider- 
ed,  as  the  greateft  felicity  of  his  life,  the  opportunity  he  had 
of  being  inftrudled  by  fo  great  a  mafter,  whofe  fociety  he  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  vain  and  idle  amufements  which  are  generally 
fo  eagerly  purfued  by  young  perfons. 

Polybius's  firft  care  was,  to  infpire  Scipio  with  an  averfion 
for  thofe  equally  dangerous  and  ignominious  pleafures,  to  which 
the  Roman  youth  were  fo  ftrongly  addicted ;  the  greateft  part 
of  them  being  already  depraved  and  corrupted,  by  the  luxury 
and  licentioufnefs  which  riches  and  new  conquefts  had  introdu- 
ced in  Rome.  Scipio,  during  the  firft  five  years  that  he  con- 
tinued in  fo  excellent  a  fchool,  made  the  greateft  improvement 
in  itj  and,  defpifing  the  levity  and  wantonnefs,  as  well  as  the 
pernicious  examples  of  perfons  of  the  fame  age  with  himfelf, 
he  was  looked  upon,  even  at  that  time,  as  a  Ibining  model  of 
difcretion  and  wifdom. 

From  hence,  the  tranfition  was  eafy  and  natural,  to  genero- 
fity,  to  a  noble  difregard  of  riches,  and  to  a  laudable  ule  of 
them ;  all  virtues  fo  requlfite  in  perfons  of  illuftrious  birth,  and 
which  Scipio  carried  to  the  moft  exalted  pitch,  as  appears  from 
fome  inftances  of  this  kind  related  by  Polybius,  and  highly 
worthy  our  admiration. 

Emilia*,  wife  of  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus,  and  mother  of 
him  who  had  adopted  the  Scipio  mentioned  here  by  Polybius, 
had  bequeathed,  at  her  death,  a  great  eftate  to  the  latter.  This 
lady,  befides  the  diamonds  and  jewels  which  are  worn  by  wo- 
men of  her  high  rank,  poffefled  a  great  number  of  gold  and 
filver  velTels  ufed  in  facrifices,  together  with  feveral  fplendid 
equipages,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  flaves  of  both  fexes ; 
the  whole  fuited  to  the  auguft  houfe  into  which  ftie  had  mar- 

•  She  was  fuler  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  father  of  the  fecond  Scipio  Africanus, 
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1-ied.  At  her  death,  Scipio  made  over  all  thofe  rich  pofTefnons 
to  Papiria  his  mother,  who  having  been  divorced  a  conlidcrable 
time  before  by  Paulus  j3imilius,  and  not  being  ia  circumftan- 
ces  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  her  birth,  lived  in  great  obfcu- 
rity,  and  never  appeared  in  the  aflcmblies  or  public  ceremo- 
nies. But  when  Ihe  again  frequented  them  with  a  magnifi- 
cent train,  this  noble  generofity  of  Scipio  did  him  great  ho- 
nour, efpecially  in  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  who  expatiated  on 
it  in  all  their  converfations,  and  in  a  city,  whofe  inhabitants, 
fays  Polybius,  were  not  eafxly  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  their 
money. 

Scipio  was  no  lefs  admired  on  another  occafion.  Ke  was 
bound,  by  a  condition  in  the  will,  to  pay,  at  three  different 
times,  to  the  two  daughters  of  Scipio  his  grandfather  by  adop- 
tion, half  their  portions,  which  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand 
French  crowns*.  The  time  for  the  payment  of  the  firft  fum 
being  expired,  Scipio  put  the  whole  money  into  the  hands  of 
a  banker.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  Scipio  Nafica,  who  had 
married  the  two  lifters,  imagining  that  Scipio  had  made  a  mif- 
take,  went  to  him,  and  obferved,  that  the  laws  allowed  him 

three  years  to  pay  this  fum,  and  at  three  different  times 

Young  Scipio  anfwered,  that  he  knew  very  well  what  the  laws 
directed  on  this  occafion  ;  that  they  might  indeed  be  executed 
in  their  greatefl:  rigour  with  ftrangers,  but  that  friends  and  re- 
lations ought  to  treat  one  another  with  a  more  generous  fim- 
plicity;  and  therefore  defired  them  to  receive  the  whole  fum. 
They  were  ftruck  with  fuch  admiration  at  the  generofity  of 
their  kinfman,  that  in  their  return  home,  they  reproached 
tliemfelves  -|-  for  their  narrow  way  of  thinking,  at  a  time  when 
they  made  the  greateft  figure,  and  had  the  highefl:  regard  paid 
to  them,  of  any  family  in  Rome.  This  generous  adlion,  fays 
Polybius,  was  the  more  admired,  becaufe  no  perfon  in  Rome, 
fo  far  from  confenting  to  pay  fifty  thouland  crowns  before  they 
were  due,  would  pay  even  a  thoufand  before  the  time  for  pay- 
ment was  elapfed. 

Dlj 

*  Or,  L.  11,259  Sterling. 
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It  was  from  the  fame  noble  fpirit,  that  two  years  after, 
Paulus  jEmilius,  his  father,  being  dead,  he  made  over  to  his 
brother  Fabius,  who  was  not  fo  Avealthy  as  himfelf,  the  part  of 
their  father's  eftate  which  Avas  his  (vScipio's)  due,  (amounting  ta 
above  threefcore  thoufand  crowns*)  in  order  that  there  might 
not  be  fo  great  a  difparity  between  his  fortune  and  that  of  his 
brother. 

This  Fabius  being  defiroiis  to  exhibit  a  fhow  of  gladiators 
after  his  father's  deceafe,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  as  was  the 
cuftom  in  that  age,  and  not  being  able  to  defray  the  expences 
on  this  occalion,  which  amounted  to  a  very  heavy  fum,  Scipio 
made  him  a  prefent  of  fifteen  thoufand  crowns  f,  in  order  to 
defray  at  leaft  half  the  charges  of  it. 

The  fplendid  prefents  which  Scipio  had  made  his  m^other 
Papiria,  reverted  to  him,  by  law  as  well  as  equity,  after  her  de- 
mifej  and  his  fifters,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times, 
had  not  the  leaft  claim  to  them.  Neverthelefs,  Scipio  thought 
it  would  have  been  dilhonourable  in  him,  had  he  taken  them 
back  again.  He  therefore  made  over  to  his  fifters,  whatever 
he  had  prefented  to  their  mother,  which  amounted  to  a  very 
confiderabie  fum  •,  and  by  this  frefn  proof  of  his  glorious  dif- 
regard  of  wealth,  and  the  tender  friendihip  he  had  for  his  fa- 
mily, acquired  the  applaufe  of  the  whole  city. 

Thefe  different  benefadions,  which  amounted  all  together 
to  a  prodigious  fum,  feem  to  have  received  a  brighter  luftre 
from  the  age  in  which  he  beftowed  them,  he  being  ftill  very 
young  ;  and  yet  more  from  the  circumftances  of  the  time  when 
they  were  prefented,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  obliging  carriage 
he  aflumed  on  thofe  occafions. 

The  incidents  I  have  here  given,  are  fo  repugnant  to  the 
maxims  of  this  age,  that  there  might  be  reafon  to  fear,  the 
reader  would  confider  them  merely  as  the  rhetorical  flouriflies 
of  an  hiftorian,  Avho  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  hero ;  if 
it  Avas  not  Avell  known,  that  the  predominant  chara6teriftic  of 
Polybius,  by  Avhom  they  are  related,  is  a  fmcerelove  for  truth, 

*  Or,  L.  13,500  Sterling.  f  Or,  I..  5375  Sterlinj. 
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and  an  utter  averfion  to  adulation  of  every  kind.  In  the  verv 
palTage  whence  this  relation  is  extradtcd,  he  thought  it  would 
■fee  necefTary  for  him  to  be  a  little  guarded,  where  he  expatiates 
ion  .thcL  virtuous  adlions  and  rare  qualities  of  Scipio ;  and  he  ob- 
lerves,  that  as  his  writings  were  to  be  perufcd  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  the  particu- 
lars of  this  great  man's  life,  lie  would  certainly  be  animadverted 
upon  by  them,  fhould  he  venture  to  advance  any  falfehood ; 
an  affront,  to  which  it  is  not  probable  that  an  author,  who  is 
ever  fo  little  tender  of  his  reputation,  would  expofe  himfelf, 
efpecially  if  no  advantage  was  to  accrue  to  him  from  it. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  Scipio  had  never  given  into 
the  fafliionable  debaucheries  and  excclles  to  which  the  young 
people  at  Rome  fo  wantonly  abaijdoned  themfelves.  But  he  was 
fulliciently  compenfated  for  this  felf-denial  of  all  delLructive 
pleafures,  by  the  vigorous  health  he  enjoyed  all  the  reft  of  his 
life,  which  enabled  him  to  tafte  pleafures  of  a  much  purer  and 
more  exalted  kind,  and  to  perform  the  great  actions  that  re- 
fle(fl:ed  fo  much  glory  upon  him. 

Hunting,  which  was  his  darling  exercife,  contributed  alfo 
very  much  to  invigorate  his  conftitutioni  and  enabk  him  alio 
to  endure  the  hardeft  tolls.  Macedonia,  whither  he  followed 
his  father,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  indulging  to  the  utmoll 
of  his  defirc  his  paffion  in  this  refpedl: ;  for  the  chace,  M'hich 
was  the  ufual  diverfion  of  the  'Macedonian  monarchs,  having 
been  laid  afide  for  fome  years  on  account  of  the  wars,  Scipio 
found  there  an  incredible  quantity  of  game  of  every  kind. 
Paulus  jEmilius,  ftudious  of  procuring  his  fon  virtuous  plea- 
fures of  every  kind,  in  order  to  divert  his  mind  from  thofc 
which  reafon  prohibits,  gave  him  full  liberty  to  indulge  him- 
felf in  his  favourite  fport,  during  all  the  time  that  the  Roman 
forces  continued  in  that  country,  after  the  vicVory  he  had  gained 
over  Perfeus.  The  illuitrious  youth  employed  his  leifurc  houi's 
in  an  exercife,  which  fuiled  fo  well  his  age  and  inclination  ; 
and  was  as  fuccefsful  in  this  innocent  war  againft  the  beafts  in 
Macedonia,  as  his  father  had  been  in  that  which  he  had  carri- 
ed on  againft  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

D  iij 
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It  was  at  Scipio's  return  from  Macedoji,  that  he  met  with 
Polybius  in  Rome;  and  contracted  the  ftricl  friendfhip  with 
him,  which  was  afterwards  fo  beneficial  to  our  young  Roman, 
and  did  him  ahnoft  as  much  honour  in  after-ages,  as  all  his 
conquefts.  We  find,  by  hiftory,  that  Polybius  lived  with  the 
two  brothers.  One  day,  when  himfelf  and  Scipio  were  alone, 
the  latter  vented  himfelf  freely  to  him,  and  complained,  but 
in  the  mildeft  and  mod:  gentle  terms,  thnt  he,  in  their  conver- 
fations  at  table,  always  directed  himfelf  to  his  brother  Fabius, 
and  never  to  him.  "  I  am  fenfible"  fays  he  "  that  this  indif- 
**  ference  arifes  from  your  fuppofing,  with  all  our  citizens, 
**  that  I  am  a  heedlefs  young  man,  and  wholly  averfe  to  the 
**  tafle  which  nov/  prevails  in  Rome,  becaufe  I  do  not  plead  at 
**  the  bar,  nor  ftudy  the  graces  of  elocution.  But  how  fhould 
*'  I  do  this  ?  I  am  told  perpetually,  that  the  Romans  expect 
*'  a  general,  and  not  an  orator,  from  the  houfe  of  the  Scipios. 
*'  I  will  confefs  to  you,  pardon  the  flnccrity  with  v/liich  I  re- 
*'  veal  my  thoughts,  that  your  coldnefs  and  indifference  grieve 
*^  me  exceedingly."  Polybius,  furprifed  at  thefe  unexpected 
words,  made  Sicpio  the  kindefi:  anfwer;  and  alTured  the  illuf- 
trious  youth,  that  though  he  always  direCled  himfelf  to  his  bro- 
ther, yet  this  was  not  out  of  difrefpe£t  to  him,  but  only  be- 
caufe Fabius  was  the  cldeft  -,  not  to  mention,  continued  Poly- 
bius, that,  knowing  you  poflelTed  but  one  foul,  I  conceived 
that  I  addrefied  both  when  I  fpoke  to  either  of  you.  He  then 
alTured  Scipio,  that  he  was  entirely  at  his  command  :  That 
with  regard  to  the  fciences,  for  which  he  difcovered  the  happi- 
eft  genius,  he  would  have  opportunities  fufficient  to  improve 
himfelf  in  them,  from  the  great  number  of  learned  Grecians 
who  refortcd  daily  to  Rome ;  but  that,  as  to  the  art  of  vv-ar, 
which  was  properly  his  profeffion  and  his  favourite  ftudy,  he 
(Polybius)  might  be  of  fome  little  fcrvice  to  him.  He  had  no 
fooner  fpoke  thefe  words,  but  Scipio,  grafping  his  hand  in  a 
kind  of  rapture :  "  Oh  !  w^hen,"  fays  he,  "  fliall  I  fee  the  hap- 
*'  py  day,  when,  difengaged  from  all  other  avocations,  and 
"  living  with  me,  you  will  be  fo  much  my  friend,  as  to  im- 
*'  prove  my  underftanding,  and  regulate  my  affections  .-'    It  is 
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"  then  I  fhall  think  my fclf  worthy  of  my  illuftrious  anceftors." 
From  that  tune  Polybius,  overjoyed  to  fee  fo  young  a  man 
breathe  fuch  noble  fentiments,  devoted  hunfelf  particularly  to 
our  Scipio,  who  for  ever  after  paid  him  as  much  reverence  as 
if  he  had  been  his  father. 

However,  Scipio  did  not  only  efteem  Polybius  as  an  excel- 
lent hiftorian,  but  valued  him  much  more,  and  reaped  much 
greater  advantages  from  him,  by  his  being  fo  able  a  warrior, 
and  fo  profound  a  politician.  Accordingly  he  confVilted  him 
on  every  occafion,  and  always  took  his  advice  even  when  he 
was  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  concerting  in  private  with  Poly- 
bius, all  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  all  the  movements  of 
the  forces,  all  enterprifes  againft  the  enemy,  and  the  feveral 
meafares  proper  for  rendering  theni  fuccefsful. 

*i  In  a  wo:  d,  it  was  the  common  report,  that  our  iliuftrious 
Roman  did  not  perform  any  great  or  good  action,  but  when 
he  was  advifed  to  it  by  Polybius ;  nor  ever  commit  an  error, 
except  Vv'hen  he  a£led  without  confulting  him. 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  the  reader  will  excuic  this  long  digref- 
fion,  which  may  be  thought  foreign  to  my  fubieft,  as  1  am  not 
writing  the  Roman  hiftory.  l:io\v;;v>:r,  it  appeared  to  me  fo 
well  adapted  to  the  general  defign  I  propofe  to  mylelf,  in  thds 
work,  viz.  the  cultivating  and  improving  the  minds  of  youth, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  introducing  it  here,  though  I  was  fcn- 
fiblc  this  is  not  dire^Lly  its  proper  place.  And,  indeed,  thele 
examples  fhow,  how  important  it  is,  that  young  people  fliould 
receive  a  liberal  and  virtuous  education  ;  and  the  great  bene- 
fit they  reap,  by  frequenting  and  correfponding  early  with 
perfons  of  merit  ;  for  thefe  were  the  foundations  whereon 
were  built  the  fame  and  glory  which  have  rendered  Scipio 
immortal.  But  above  all,  how  noble  a  model  for  our  age,  in 
which  the  moft  inconilderable  and  even  trifling  concerns  often 
create  feuds  and  animoiities  between  brothers  and  fifters,  and 
difturb  the  peace  of  families,  is  the  generous  dilintereftednefs 
of  Scipio,  who,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ferving  his 

D  iiij 

^  Paufan.  in  Arcud.  1.  viii.  p.  SOS' 
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relations,  took,  a  delight  in  beftowing  the  largeft  fums  upon 
them  !  This  excellent  pafTage  of  Polybius  had  efcaped  me,  by 
its  not  being  inferted  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  It  be- 
longs indeed  naturally  to  the  book,  where,  treating  of  the  tafte 
with  regard  to  folid  glory,  I  mentioned  the  contempt  in  which 
the  ancients  held  riches,  and  the  excellent  ufe  they  made  of 
them.  I  therefore  thought  myfelf  indifpenfably  obliged  to 
reftore,  oij  this  occafion,  to  young  ftudents,  what  I  afterwards 
could  not  but  blame  myfelf  for  omitting. 

The  History  of  the  Family  and  Posterity  of  Masinissa. 

I  PROMISED,  after  finifliing  what  related  to  the  republic  of 
Carthage,  to  return  to  the  family  and  pofterity  of  Mafmifla. 
This  piece  of  hiftory  forms  a  confiderable  part  of  that  of  A- 
frica,  and  therefore  is  not  quite  foreign  to  my  fubjecl. 

■^  From  MaHnifTa's  having  declared  for  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  iirft  Scipio,  he  had  always  adhered  to  that  honour- 
able alliance,  with  an  almoft  unparallelled  zeal  and  fideUty. 
Finding  his  end  approaching,  he  wrote  to  the  proconful  of 
Africa,  under  whofe  ftandards  the  younger  Scipio  then  fought, 
to  defire  that  Roman  might  be  fent  to  him  •,  adding,  that  he 
lliould  die  with  fatisfadlion,  if  he  could  but  expire  in  his  arms, 
after  having  made  him  executor  to  his  will.  But  believing 
that  he  fhould  be  dead,  before  it  could  be  poffible  for  hini  to 
receive  this  confolation,  he  fent  for  his  wife  and  children,  and 
fpoke  to  them  as  follows  :  *'  I  know  no  other  nation  but  the 
**  Romans,  and,  among  this  nation,  no  other  family  but  that 
*'  of  the  Scipios.  I  now,  in  my  expiring  moments,  impower 
*'  Scipio  jEmilianus  to  difpofe,  in  an  abfolute  manner,  of  all 
*'  my  pofl'effions,  and  to  divide  my  kingdom  among  my  chil- 
*'  dren.  1  require,  that  whatever  Scipio  may  decree,  fliall  be 
*'  excuted  as  punctually  as  if  I  myfelf  had  appointed  it  by  my 
"  will."  After  faying  thefe  words,  he  breathed  his  laft,  be- 
fng  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age. 

*  This  prince,  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  flrange  re- 

'^A.  M.  3857.   A.  Rom.  601.    A  pp.  p.  65.     Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  z. 
*  Appian.  p.  6j. 
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verfes  of  fortune,  having  been  difpoflefTed  of  his  kingdom,  ob- 
liged to  fly  from  province  to  province,  and  a  thoufand  times 
in  danger  of  his  hfe.  Being  fupportcd,  fays  the  hiflorian,  by 
the  divine  proteclion,  he  was  afterv/ards  favoured,  till  his  death, 
with  a  perpetual  feries  of  profperity,  unruffled  by  any  finillcr 
accident :  For  he  not  only  recovered  his  own  kingdom,  but 
iadded  to  it  tl^at  of  Syphax  his  enemy  ;  and  extending  his  king- 
dom from  Mauritania  as  far  as  Cyrene,  he  became  the  moll 
powerful  prince  of  all  Africa.  He  was  blefled,  till  he  left  the 
world,  with  the  greateft  health  and  vigour,  which  doubtlefs 
was  owing  to  his  extreme  temperance,  and  the  toils  he  per- 
petually fuftained.  Though  ninety  years  of  age,  he  perform- 
ed all  the  exercifes  ufed  by  *  young  men,  and  always  rode  with- 
out a  faddle  j  and  Polybius  obferves,  a  circumftauce  preferv- 
ed  by  ^  Plutarch,  that  the  day  after  a  great  vitT:ory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians, MafiniiTvi  was  fcen,  fitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
eating  a  piece  of  brown  bread. 

^  He  left  fifty-four  fons,  of  whom  three  only  were  legiti- 
mate, viz.  Micipfi,  GulufHi,  and  Maflrinabal.  Scipio  divided 
the  kingdom  between  thefe  three,  and  gave  confidcrable  pof- 
fellions  to  the  reft:  But  the  two  laft  dying  foon  after,  Micipfa 
became  fole  pofTeffor  of  thefe  extenflve  dominions.  He  had 
two  fons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal,.  whom  he  educated  in  his 
palace  v/ith  Jugurtha  his  nephew,  Maftanabal's  fon,  of  whom 
he  took  as  much  care  as  he  did  of  his  own  children  f.  Tliis- 
lafc-mentioned  prince  polTefTed  feveral  eminent  qualities,  which 
gained  him  univerfal  efteem.  Jugurtha,  who  was  finely  fliap- 
ed,  and  very  handfbme,  of  the  moft  delicate  wit,  and  the  moft 
folid  judgment,  did  not  devote  himftlf,  as  young  men  com- 
monly do,  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  plcafure.     He  ulcd  to  cxcr- 

t  An.  fcni  gcrenda  fit  Rcfp.  p.  791.  "  Appian.   Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  1. 

*  Cicero  introduces  Cato,  fpeaking  as  follows  of  AlafinilTa's  vigorous,  conftitu- 
tlon.  Arbitror  te  audlre  Scipio,  hofpes  tuus  MafiiiifTa  quae  facial  hodie  nona<iiiita 
annos  natus  ;  cum  ingrcfTus  iter  pedlbus  fit,  in  equiim  oninino  non  afccnderc  ; 
cum  equo,  ex  equo  non  dcfccndcrc;  nullo  imbre,  nullo  frigore  adduci,  ut  capitc 
cperto  fit;  fummam  effe  in  co  corporis  ficcitatcm.  Itaque  exequi  omnia  regis olli- 
cia  et  nmncra.     De  Serrdlute. 

f  All  this  hitlory  of  Jugurtha  is  Citraj^ed  from  Salluft. 
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clfe  himfelf  with  perfons  of  his  age,  in  running,  riding,  throw- 
ing the  javelin ;  and  though  he  furpaflcd  all  his  companions, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  but  loved  him.  The  chace  was  his 
only  delight,  but  it  was  that  of  lions  and  other  favage  beafts. 
To  finiili  his  character^  he  excelled  in  all  things,  and  fpoke 
very  little  of  himfelf :  "  Plurimum  facere,  et  minunum  ipfe  de 
"  fe  loqui." 

So  confpicuous  an'aflemblage  of  fine  talents  and  perfections, 
began  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  Micipfa.  He  faw  himfelf  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  his  children  very  young.  *  He  knew  the 
prodigious  lengths  which  ambition  is  capable  of  going,  when 
a  crown  is  in  view ;  and  that  a  man,  with  talents  much  infe- 
rior to  thofe  of  Jugurtha,  might  be  dazzled  by  fo  refplendent 
a  temptation,  efpecially  when  united  with  fuch  favourable  cir- 
cumftances.  In  order  therefore  to  remove  a  competitor,  fo 
dangerous  with  regard  to  his  children,  he  gave  Jugurtha  the 
command  of  tlie  forces  which  he  fent  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
Romans,  who,  at  that  time,  were  befieging  Numantia,  under 
the  conduct  of  Scipio.  Knowing  Jugurtha  was  actuated  by 
the  moft  herioc  bravery,  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  he  proba- 
bly would  rufli  upon  danger,  and  lofe  his  life.  However,  he 
was  miftaken.  This  young  prince  joined  to  an  undaunted 
courage,  the  utmoft  calrnnefs  of  mind ;  and,  a  circumftance 
ver)i'  rarely  found  in  perfons  of  his  age,  he  preferved  a  jufl 
medium  between  a  timorous  forefight,  and  an  impetuous  rafh- 
nefsf.  In  this  campaign,  he  won  the  eftoem  and  friendfliip 
of  the  whole  army.  Scipio  fent  him  back  to  his  uncle  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  the  mofl:  advantageous  tefti- 
monials  of  his  conduct,  after  having  given  him  veiy  prudent 
advice  with  regard  to  it :  For,  knowirg  mankind  fo  well,  he, 
in  all  probability,  had  difcoyercd  certain  fparks  of  ambition  in 


*  Tcrrebat  eum  natura  mortalium  avida  imperii,  et  praeccps  ad  explendam 
animi  cupidinem :  Practerea  opportunitas  fuae  liberorumque  aetatis,  quae  etiam 
jnediocres  viros  fpe  praeclae  tranfverfos  agit.     Salluft. 

■j-  Ac  fane,  quod  difficiliimum  imprimis  eft,  et  praelio  ftrenuus  crat,  et  bonus 
confilio :  Quorum  alteram  ex  providentia  tiniorem,  alterum  ex  audacia  teincrita- 
tem  adferre  plerumque  folet. 
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that  prince,  which  he  feared  would  one  day  break  out  into  a 
flame. 

Micipfa,  pleafed  with  the  great  character  that  was  fent  him 
of  his  nephew,  changed  his  behaviour  towards  him,  and  rc- 
folved,  if  poffible,  to  win  his  affe(ftion  bv  kindnefs.     Accord- 
ingly he  adopted  him  ;  and  by  his  will,  made  him  joint-heir 
with  his  two  fons.     Finding  afterwards  his  end  approaching, 
he  fent  for  all  three,  and  bid  them  draw  near  his  bed,  where, 
in  prefence  of  his  whole  court,  he  put  Jugurtha  in  mind  how 
oood  he  had  been  to  him  ;  conjurhig  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
gods,  to  defend  and  project  on  all  occafions  his  children  j  who, 
being  before  related  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  were  now  be- 
come his  brethren,  by  his  (MicxpTjis)  Uounty.     He  told  him, 
that  *  neither  arms  nor  treafure  conftitute  the  flrength  of  a 
kingdom,  but  friends,  who  are  not  won  by  arms  nor  gold,  but 
by  real  fervices  and  inviolable  fidelity.     Now,  where,  fays  he, 
can  we  find  better  friends  than  our  brothers  ?  And  how  can 
that  man,  who  becomes  an  enemy  to  his  relations,  rcpofe  any 
confidence  in,  or  depend  on  ftrangcrs  ?  Ke  exhorted  his  fons 
to  pay  the  higheft  reverence  to  Jugurtha  ;  and  to  difpute  no 
otherwife  with  him,  than  by  their  endeavour  to  equal,  and,  if 
poflible,  furpafs  his  exalted  merit.  He  concluded  with  intreat- 
ing  them  to  obferve  for  ever  an  inviolable  attachment  with 
regard  to  the  Romans ;   and  to  confider  them  as  their  bene- 
factor, their  patron  and  mafler.     A  few  days  after  this,  Mi- 
cipfa expired"". 

But  Jugurtha  foon  threjyv  oiF  the  malk,  and  began  by  rid- 
ding himfelf  of  Hicmpfal,  who  had  exprefied  himfelf  to  him 
with  great  freedom,  and  therefore  he  got  him  murdered  "". 
This  bloody  adlion  proved  but  too  evidently  to  Adhcrbal  what 
he  himfelf  might  naturally  fear.  Numidia  is  now  divided,  and 
fides  feverally  with  the  two  brothers.    Mighty  armies  are  raif- 

wA.M.  3887.   A.  Rom.  631.  *A.  M.  3!?88.     A.  Rom.  632. 

*  Non  excrcitus,  ncqiie  thcfauri,  pracfidia  rcgni  funt,  veriim  amici  :  Qnos  ne- 
que  armis  cogere,  ncquc  auro  p.in.re  qucas;  oflicio  ct  fidt  pariimtur.  Quis  an- 
tem  amicior  quim  fiatcr  fratri  ?  aiit  qiiem  alienum  fidem  iiiveoip,  Q  tuis  hollis 
fueris  ? 
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ed  by  each  party.  Ad  herbal,  after  lofing  the  greateft  part  of 
hb  fortreiles,  is  vanquiflied  in  battlej  and  forced  to  make  Rome 
his  afylum.  However,  this  gave  Jugurtha  no  very  great  un- 
ealmefs,  as  he  knew  that  money  was  all-powerful  in  that  city. 
He  therefore  fent  deputies  thither,  with  orders  for  them  to 
bribe  the  chief  fenators.  In  the  firft  audience  to  which  they 
were  introduced,  Adherbal  reprefents  the  unhappy  condition 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  the  injuftice  and  barbarity  of  Jugur- 
tha, the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  lofs  of  almoft  all  his  for- 
trelTes  •,  but  the  circumftance  on  which  he  laid  the  greateft 
ftrefs  was,  the  commands  of  his  dying  father,  viz.  to  put  his 
whole  confidence  in  the  Romans  ;  declaring,  that  the  friend- 
iliip  of  this  people  would  be  a  ftronger  fupport  both  to  him- 
felf  and  his  kingdom,  than  all  the  troops  and  treafures  in  the 
univerfe.  His  fpeech  was  of  a  great  length,  and  extremely 
pathetic.  Jugurtha's  deputies  made  only  the  following  an- 
fwer :  That  Hiem.pfal  had  been  killed  by  the  Numidians,  be- 
caufe  of  his  great  cruelty  -,  that  Adherbal  was  the  aggreflbr, 
and  yet,  after  having  been  vanquiflied,  was  come  to  make  com- 
plaints, becaufe  he  had  not  committed  all  the  excelTcs  he  de- 
iired  to  act  j  that  their  fovereign  intreated  the  fenate  to  form 
a  judgment  of  his  behaviour  and  conduct  in  Africa,  from  what 
fae  had  fhown  at  Numantia ;  and  to  lay  a  greater  ftrefs  on  his 
aftions,  than  on  the  accufations  of  his  enemies.  But  thefe 
ambaiTadors  had  fecretly  employed  an  eloquence,  much  more 
prevalent  than  that  of  words,  which  had  not  proved  ineffec- 
tual. The  whole  alTembly  was  for  Jugurtha,  a  few  fenators  ex- 
cepted, who  were  not  fo  void  of  honour  as  to  be  corrupted  hy 
money.  The  fenate  came  to  this  refolution,  that  commiffion- 
ers  iliould  be  fent  from  Rome,  to  divide  the  provinces  equally 
upon  the  fpot  between  the  two  brothers.  The  reader  will 
naturally  fuppofe,  that  Jugurtha  Avas  not  fparing  of  his  trea- 
furc  on  this  occafion  :  The  divifion  was  made  to  his  advantage; 
and  yet  a  fpecious  appearance  of  equity  was  preferved. 

This  firft  fuccefs  of  Jugurtha  augmented  his  courage  and 
boldnefs.  Accordingly  he  attacked  his  brother  by  open  force; 
and  whilfl  the  latter  lofes  his  time  in  fending  deputations  to 
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the  Romans,  lie  ftorms  feveral  fortrefies,  carries  on  his  cou- 
quefls,  and,  after  defeating  Adherbal,  belieges  him  in  Cirtlta, 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  During  this  interval,  amballlxdors 
arrived  from  Rome,  with  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  fenatc 
and  people,  to  the  two  kings,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  ceafe 
all  hoftilities.  Jugurtha,  after  protefi:ing  that  he  would  obey, 
with  the  mofi:  profound  reverence  and  fubmiffion,  the  com- 
mands of  the  Roman  people,  added,  that  he  did  not  believe  it 
was  their  intention,  to  hinder  him  from  defending  his  own 
life,  again  ft  the  treacherous  fnares  which  his  brother  had  laid 
for  it.  He  concluded  with  faying,  that  he  would  fend  ambaf- 
fadors  forthwith  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  fenate  of  his  conduft. 
By  this  random  anfwer,  he  eluded  their  orders,  and  would  not 
even  permit  the  deputies  to  wait  upon  Adherbal. 

Though  the  latter  was  fo  clofely  blocked  up  in  his  capital*, 
he  yet  found  means  to  fend  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  afliftancc 
of  the  Romans  againft  his  brother,  who  had  befieged  him  five 
months,  and  intended  to  take  away  his  life.  Some  fenators 
were  of  opinion,  that  war  ought  to  be  proclaimed  immedi- 
ately againft  Jugurtha;  but  ftill  his  credit  prevailed,  and  the 
Romans  only  ordered  an  embalTy  to  be  fent,  compofed  of  fe- 
nators of  the  higheft  diftincSlion,  among  whom  was  ^milius 
Scaurus,  a  factious  man,  who  had  a  great  afcendant  over  the  no- 
bility, and  concealed  the  blackeft  vices,  under  the  fpecious  ap- 
pearance of  virtue.  Jugurtha  was  terrified  at  firft;  but  he  again 
found  an  opportunity  to  elude  their  demands,  and  accordingly 
fent  them  back  without  coming  to  any  conclulion.  Upon  this, 
Adherbal,  who  had  loft  all  hopes,  furrendered,  upon  condition 
of  having  his  life  fpared ;  neverthelefs  he  was  immediately 
murdered  with  a  great  number  of  Numidians. 

But  though  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  at  Rome  wera 

*  He  chofe  two  of  the  nimblcfl  of  thofc  who  had  followed  him  into  Cirtlia ; 
and  thefc,  induced  by  the  great  rewards  he  promifed  them,  and  pitying  his  uii- 
happy  circumflances,  undertook  to  pafs  through  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the  night, 
to  the  neighbouring  fliore,  and  from  thence  to  Rome.  "  Kx  iis  qui  una  Cirtam 
"  profugerant,  duos  maxime  impigros  dek-git:  cos,  multa  pollicendo,  ac  mife- 
"  rando,  cafum  fuum  coiifirmat,  uti  per  hollium  munilioncs  uoiflu  ad  proxiuiura 
"   mare,  dein  Romam  pcTgtTi.iit,"     .Sallull. 
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ftruck  with  horror  at  this  news,  Jugurtha's  money  ngain  obtain- 
ed him  defenders  in  the  fenate.  However,  C.  JNIemmius,  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  an  active  man,  and  who  hated  the  no- 
bihty,  prevailed  with  the  former,  not  to  fuffer  fo  horrid  a  crime 
to  go  unpunifhed ;  and  accordingly  war  being  proclaimed  a- 
gainil  Jugurtha,  Calpurnius  Beftia  the  conful  was  appointed  to 
carry  it  on  y.  *  He  was  endued  with  excellent  qualities,  but 
they  were  all  depraved  and  rendered  ufelefs  by  his  avarice. 
Scaurus  fet  oat  with  him.  They  at  fir  ft  took  feverrd  towns  j 
but  Jugurtha's  bribes  checked  the  progrefs  of  thefe  conquefts ; 
and  Scaurus  f  himfelf,  who,  till  now,  had  exprefled  the  ftrong- 
eft  animofity  againft  this  prince,  could  not  refift  fo  powerful 
an  attack.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded ;  Jugurtha  feign- 
ed to  fubmit  to  the  Romans,  and  thirty  elephants,  fome  horfes, 
with  a  very  inconfiderable  fum  of  money,  were  delivered  to 
the  quaeftor. 

But  now  the  indignation  of  the  people  in  general  at  Rome 
difplayed  itfelf  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Memmius  the  tribune 
fired  them  by  his  fpeeches.  He  caufed  Caffius,  who  was  prae- 
tor, to  be  appointed  to  attend  Jugurtha;  and  to  engage  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Romans,  in  or- 
der that  an  inquiry  might  be  made  in  his  prefence,  who  thofe 
perfons  were  that  had  taken  bribes.  Accordingly,  Jugurtha  was 
forced  to  come  to  Rome.  The  fight  of  him  raifed  the  anger  of 
the  people  ftill  higher;  but  a  tribune  having  been  bribed,  he 
prolonged  the  feffion,  and  at  laft  diflblved  it.  A  Numidian 
prince,  grandfon  of  MafiniiTa,  called  Maffiva,  being  at  that 
time  iu  the  city,  was  advifed  to  follcit  for  Jugurtha's  kingdom ; 
which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  latter,  he  got  him  aiTaffinated 
in  the  midft  of  Rome.  However,  the  murderer  was  feized, 
and  delivered  up  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  Jurgurtha  was 
commanded  to  depart  Italy.  Upon  leaving  the  city,  he  caft 
back  his  eyes  feveral  times  towards  it  and  faid,  "  Rome  wants 

y  A.M.  3894.     A.  Rom.  683.     Ant.  J.  Clio, 
•  Multae  bonaeque  artes  animi  et  corporis  erant,  quas  omncs  avaritia  praepe- 
diebat. 

f  Magnitudine  pecuniae  a  bono  honeftociue  in  pravum  abftradtus  eft. 
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**  only  a  purchafer  j  and,  were  one  to  be  found,  it  were  ine- 
*'  vitably  ruined*". 

And  now  the  war  broke  out  anew.  At  firft  the  indolence, 
or  perhaps  connivance,  of  Albinus  the  conful,  made  it  go  on  ve- 
ry ilowly ;  but  afterwards,  w"iien  he  returned  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  public  alTemblies  f,  the  Roman  army,  by  the  unlkilfulnefs 
of  his  brother  Aulus,  having  marched  into  a  defile  from  whence 
there  was  no  getting  out,  it  furrendered  ignominioufly  to  the 
enemy,  who  forced  the  Romans  to  fubmit  to  the  ceremony  of 
paffing  under  the  yoke,  and  made  them  engage  to  leave  Nu- 
midia  in  ten  days. 

The  reader  will  naturally  fuppofe,  that  fo  fhameful  a  peace, 
concluded  without  the  authority  of  the  people,  was  confidered 
m  a  mofr  odious  light  at  Rome.  They  could  not  flatter  them- 
feves  with  the  hopes  r  '  being  fuccefsful  in  this  war,  till  the 
conduct  of  it  was  given  to  L.  Metellus  the  conful.  ±  To  all 
the  reft  of  the  virtues  which  conftitute  the  great  captain,  he 
added  a  perfedl  difregard  of  wealth-,  a  quality  moft  ellentially 
requifite  ag&inft  fuch  an  enemy  as  Jugurtha,  who  hitherto  had 
always  been  vidiorious,  rather  by  money  than  his  fword.  But 
the  African  monarch  found  Metellus  as  inacceffible  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  refpecls.  He  therefore  was  forced  to  venture  his 
life,  and  exert  his  utmoft  bravery,  through  the  defect  of  an 
expedient  which  now  began  to  fail  him.  Accordingly,  he 
llgnalized  himfelf  in  a  furpriling  manner  j  and  fhowed  in  thL> 
campaign,  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  courage,  abili- 
ties, and  attention  of  an  illuftrious  general,  to  whom  defpair 
adds  new  vigour,  and  fuggefts  new  lights :  He  was,  however, 
unfuccefsful,  becaufe  oppofed  by  a  conful,  who  did  not  fuffer 
the  moft  inconfiderable  error  to  efcape  him,  nor  ever  let  flip 
an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy. 

Jugurtha's  greatefl:  concern  was,  how  to  fecure  himfelf  from 

•  Poftquam  Roma  cgrefTus  eft,  fcrtur  faepe  tacitus  eo  rcfpiciens,  poflxemo 
dixifTe.     Urbem  vciialem  ct  mature  perituram,  fi  cmptorem  invencrit. 

f   For  eleding  magiftrates.      Sal. 

\  in  Numidiam  proficlfcitiir,  magna  fpe  civium,  cum  propter  aitcsbonas,  turn 
maxinie  quod  advcrfum  divitias  invidum  animura  gcrcbat. 
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traitors.  From  the  time  he  had  been  told,  that  Bomllcar,  in 
whom  he  repofed  the  utmoft  confidence,  had  a  defign  upon  his 
life,  he  enjoyed  no  peace.  He  did  not  believe  himfelf  fvife  any- 
where ',  but  all  things,  by  day  as  well  as  night,  the  citizen  as 
well  as  foreigner,  were  fufpefted  by  him;  and  the  blackell  ter- 
rors fat  for  ever  brooding  over  his  mind.  He  never  got  a  wink 
of  fleep,  except  by  ftealth;  and  often  changed  his  bed,  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  his  rank.  Starting  fometimes  from  his 
flumbers,  he  would  fnatch  his  fword,  and  break  into  loud  cries; 
fo  ftrongly  was  he  haunted  by  fear,  and  fo  ftrangely  did  he  act 
the  madman. 

Marius  was  Metellus'  lieutenant.  His  boundlefs  ambition 
induced  him  to  endeavour  to  lefTen  his  general's  charadler  fe- 
cretly  in  the  minds  of  his  foldiers;  and  becoming  foon  his  pro- 
felTed  enemy  and  flanderer,  he  at  laft,  by  the  mofi:  grovelling 
and  perfidious  arts,  prevailed  fo  far,  as  to  fupplant  Metellus, 
and  get  himfelf  nominated  in  his  room,  to  carry  on  the  war 
againll  Jugurtha.*  With  what  flrength  of  mind  foever  Metel- 
lus might  be  endued  on  other  occalions,  he  was  totally  de- 
jedled  by  this  unforefeen  blow,  which  even  forced  tears  from 
his  eyes,  and  fuch  expreffions,  as  were  altogether  unworthy  fo 
great  a  man.  There  was  fomething  very  dark  and  vile  in  Ma- 
rius' procedure ;  a  circumllance  that  difplays  ambition  in  its 
native  and  genuine  colours,  and  fhows  that  it  extinguifhes,  in 
thofe  who  abandon  themfelves  to  it,  all  fenfe  of  honour  and 
integrity.  Metellus  avoided  a  man  whofe  fight  he  could  not 
bear,  arrived  in  Rome,  and  was  received  there  with  univerfal 
acclamations.  A  triumph  was  decreed  him,  and  the  furname 
of  Numidicus  conferred  upon  him  ^. 

I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  fufpend,  till  I  came  to  the 
Roman  hiftory,  an  account  of  the  events  that  happened  in  Af- 
rica, under  Metellus  and  Marius,  all  which  are  very  circum- 

z  A.  M.  3898.     A.  Rom.  642. 

*  Qulbus  rctus  fupra  bonum  atque  honeftum  perculfus,  neque  lacrymas  tenerc, 
Heque  moderari  linguam,  vir  cgregius  in  aliis  artibus,  nimis  mollltcr  aegvitudinem 
pati. 
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ftantially  defcribed  by  Salluft,  in  his  admirable  hillory  of  Ju- 
gurtha.     I  therefore  haften  to  the  conclufion  of  this  war. 

Jugurtha  being  greatly  diftrelTed  in  his  afiairs,  had  recourfe 
to  Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania,  whofe  daughter  he  had  mar- 
ried. This  country  extends  from  Nuniidia,  as  far  as  beyond 
the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  oppofitc  to  Spain*.  The 
Roman  name  was  fcarce  krtown  in  ic,  and  the  people  as  little 
known  to  the  Romans.  Jugurtha  infinuated  to  his  father-in- 
law,  that  Ihould  he  fuffer  Numidia  to  be  conquered,  his  king- 
dom would  doubtlels  be  involved  in  its  ruin  5  efpecially  as  the 
Romans,  who  were  fworn  enemies  to  monarchy,  fcemed  to 
have  vowed  the  deftrudlion  of  all  the  thrones  in  the  univerfe. 
He  therefore  prevailed  with  Bocchus  to  enter  into  a  league  with 
him;  and  accordingly  received,  on  different  occafions,  very 
conllderable  fuccours  from  that  king. 

This  confederacy,  which  was  cemented  on  either  fide  by  no 
other  tie  but  that  of  intereft,  had  never  been  ftrong  •,  and  a 
kft  defeat  which  Jugurtha  met  with,  broke  at  once  all  the 
bands  of  it.  Bocchus  now  meditated  the  dark  defign  of  de- 
livering up  his  fon-in-law  to  the  Romans.  For  this  purpofe 
he  had  delired  Marius  to  fend  him  a  trufty  perfon.  Sylla,  who 
was  an  officer  of  uncommon  merit,  and  ferved  under  him  as 
quaeftor,  was  thought  every  way  qualified  for  this  negotiation. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Barba- 
rian king ;  and  accordingly  fet  out  for  his  court.  Being  ar- 
rived, Bocchus,  who,  like  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  did  not 
pride  himfelf  in  fincerity,  and  was  for  ever  projecting  new  de- 
figns,  debated  within  himfelf,  whether  it  would  not  be  his  in- 
tereft  to  deliver  up  Sylla  to  Jugurtha.  He  was  a  lon^  time 
fluctuating  with  uncertainty,  and  between  a  contrariety  of  len- 
timents :  And  the  fudden  changes  which  difplayed  themfelves 
in  his  countenance,  in  his  air,  and  his  whole  perfon,  fhowed 
evidently  hov/  llrongly  his  mind  was  affected.  At  length  re- 
turning to  his  firft  delign,  he  made  his  terms  with  Sylla,  and 
Volume  II.  -  E 

*  Now  comprehending  Fer,  Morocco,  &:c. 
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tlelivered  up  Jugurtha  into  his  hands,  who  was  fent  immedi- 
ately to  Marius. 

^  Sylla,  fays  Plutarch*,  acted,  on  this  occalion,  like  a  young 
man,  fired  with  a  ftrong  thirft  of  glory,  the  fweets  of  which  he 
has  jufl  begun  to  tafte.  Inftead  of  afcribing  to  the  general, 
under  whom  he  fought,  all  the  honour  of  this  event,  as  his  duty 
required,  and  which  ought  to  be  an  inviolable  maxim,  he  re- 
ferved  the  greateft  part  of  it  to  himfelf,  and  had  a  ring  made, 
which  he  always  wore,  wherein  he  was  reprefented  receiving 
Jugurtha  from  the  hands  of  Bocchus;  and  this  ring  he  ufed 
ever  after  as  his  fignet.  But  Marius  was  fo  highly  exafperated 
at  this  kind  of  infult,  that  he  could  never  forgive  him ;  a  cir- 
cumflance  that  gave  rife  to  the  implacable  hatred  between  thefe 
two  Romans,  which  afterwards  broke  out  with  fo  much  fury,, 
and  coft  the  republic  fo  much  blood. 

^  Marius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  exhibiting  fuch  a  fpec- 
tacle  to  the  Romans,  as  they  could  fcarce  believe  they  faw, 
when  it  pailed  before  their  eyes  •,  I  mean,  Jugurtha  in  chains  ; 
that  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  during  whofe  life  they  could  not 
flatter  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  put  an  end 
to  this  war  ;  fo  well  was  his- courage  fuftained  by  ftratagem  and 
artifice,  and  his  genius  fo  fruitful  in  finding  new  expedients, 
even  when  his  affairs  were  moft  defperate.  We  are  told,  that 
Jugurtha  run  difiiradted,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  triumph ; 
that  after  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  Avas  thrown  into  pri- 
fon ;  and  that  the  li£lors  were  fo  eager  to  feize  his  robe,  that 
they  rent  it  in  feveral  pieces,  and  tore  away  the  tips  of  his  ears, 
to  get  the  rich  jewels  with  v/hich  they  were  adorned.  In  this 
condition  he  was  caft,  quite  naked,  and  in  the  utmofl:  terrors, 
into  a  deep  dungeon,  where  he  fpent  fix  days  in  ftruggling 
with  hunger  and  the  fear  of  death,  retaining  a  firong  defire 
of  life  to  his  laft  gafp;  an  end,  continues  Plutarch,  worthy 
of  his  wicked  deeds  j  Jugurtha  having  been  always  of  opi- 

3   Plut.in  vit.  Marii. 

b  A.  M.  3901.    A.^Rom.  645.  Ant.  J.  C.  103.     Plut.  ibid. 

•  o7«  v£@'  fiXoTifi.^,  apri  io^ns  ycyiufiiv'^t  "'"  «*fy<  ,«5rf'i'i>  to  su'ru v^^sti   PJtit, 
Praccept.  reip.  gcrend.  p.  806. 
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nion,  that  the  greatefl  crimes  might  be  committed  to  fatiatc  his 
ambition,  ingratitude,  periidy,  black  treachery,  and  inhuman 
barbarity. 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  reflected  fo  much  honour  on  po- 
lite literature  and  the  fciences,  that  1  could  not,  without  im- 
propiety,  omit  him  in  the  hiilory  of  the  family  of  MafiniiTa, 
to  whom  his  father,  who  alfo  was  named  Juba,  was  great  grand- 
fon,  and  grandfon  of  Guluffa.  The  elder  Juba  fignalized  him- 
felf  in  the  war  between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  by  his  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  party  of  the  latter  hero.  He  flew  himfelf 
after  the  battle  of  Thapfus,  in  which  his  forces,  and  thofe  of 
Scipio,  were  entirely  defeated.  Juba,  his  fon,  then  a  child,  was 
delivered  up  to  the  conqueror,  and  was  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous  ornaments  of  his  triumph.  It  appears  from  hiftory, 
that  a  noble  education  was  beftowed  upon  Juba  in  Rome, 
where  he  imbibed  fuch  a  variety  of  knowldge,  as  afterwards 
equalled  him  to  the  moft  learned  Grecians.  He  did  not  leave 
that  city  till  he  went  to  take  pofleffion  of  his  father's  domi- 
nions *=.  Auguftus  reftored  them  to  him,  when,  by  the  death 
of  Mark  Antony,  the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  abfolutely  , 
at  his  difpofal.  Juba,  by  the  lenity  of  his  government,  gained 
the  hearts  of  all  his  fabjedls;  who,  out  of  a  grateful  fenfe  of 
the  felicity  they  had  enjoyed  during  his  reign,  ranked  him  In 
the  number  of  their  gods.  Paufanias  fpeaks  of  a  ftatuc  which 
the  Athenians  erefted  In  his  honour.  It  was  indeed  jufl-, 
that  a  city,  which  had  been  confecrated  In  all  ages  to  the 
]Mufes,  fhould  give  public  teftimonies  of  Its  efteem  for  a  king, 
who  made  fo  bright  a  figure  among  the  learned.  *  Suidas 
afcribes  feveral  works  to  this  prince,  of  which  only  the  frag- 
ments are  now  extant.  He  had  written  the  hiftory  of  Arabia ; 
the  antiquities  of  Aflyria,  and  thofe  of  the  Romans ;  the  hif- 
tory of  theatres,  of  painting,  and  painters  \  of  the  nature  and 

Eij 


«   A.M.  3974.     A.Rom,  719.     Ant.  J.  C.  .i;0.  ^ 

In  voce  'iJCa;,  ^tj^a  Oi 
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properties  of  different  animals,  and  of  grammar,  kifc.  a  cata- 
logue of  all  which  is  given  in  Abbe  Sevin's  fhort  diiTertation 
on  the  life  and  works  of  the  younger  Juba  f ,  whence  I  have 
extracted  thefe  few  particulars. 


f  Vol.  IV.  Of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  the  Belles  Lettrcs,  p.  457. 
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This  book  will  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  AfTyrian  empire,  both  of  Nineveh  and 

Babylon,  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Lydians. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  FIRST  EMPIRE  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS. 

SECTION  I. 

Duration  of  that  Empire 

X  HE  Aflyrian  empire  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mofl  power- 
ful in  the  world.  As  to  the  length  of  its  duration,  two  parti- 
cular opinions  have  chiefly  prevailed.  Some  authors,  as  Ctefias, 
whofe  opinion  is  followed  by  Juftin,  give  it  a  duration  of  thir- 
teen hundred  years :  Others  reduce  it  to  five  hundred  and 
twenty,  of  which  number  is  Herodotus.  The  diminution,  or 
rather  the  interruption  of  power,  which  happened  in  this  vaft 
empire,  might  poffiblygive  occafion  to  this  difference  of  opinion, 
and  may  perhaps  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  reconcile  it. 

The  hiftory  of  thofe  early  times  is  fo  obfcure,  the  monu- 
ments which  convey  it  down  to  us  fo  contrary  to  each  other, 
and  the  fyftems  of  the  *  moderns  upon  that  matter  fo  different, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  opinion  about  it,  as  certain 

E  iij 


"  They  that  are  curious  to  fee  more  of  this  matter  may  read  the  dilTcrtationsof 
Abbot  Banier,  and  Mr.  Frerct,  upon  the  .AfTyrian  empire,  in  the  memoirs  of  tiic 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres;  for  the  firft,fee Tom.  III.  and  for  the  other, Tom.  V. 
a«  alio  what  Father  Touriicmiue  h;i9  written  upon  tliis  fubjc^t  in  his  cditien  o'i 

Menochius. 
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and  inconteftable.  Cut  where  certainty  is  not  to  be  had,  I  fup- 
pofe  a  reafonable  perfon  will  be  fatisfied  with  probability;  and, 
in  ray  opinion,  a  naan  can  hardly  be  deceived,  if  he  makes  the 
Afiyrian  empire  equal  in  antiquity  with  the  city  of  Babylon, 
its  capital.  Now  we  learn  from  the  holy  fcripture,  that  this 
was  built  by  Nimrod,  who  certainly  was  a  great  conqueror, 
and  in  all  appearance  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  that  ever  a- 
fpired  after  that  denomination. 

^  The  Babylonians,  as  Calliflhenes,  a  philofopher  in  Alex- 
ander's retinue,  wrote  to  Ariftotle,  reckoned  themfelves  to  be 
at  leaft  of  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  three  years  {land- 
ing, when  that  prince  entered  triumphant  into  Babylon;  which 
makes  their  origin  reach  back  to  the  year  of  the  world  1771, 
that  is  to  fay,  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  five  years  after 
the  deluge.  This  computation  comes  within  a  few  years  of 
the  time  we  fuppofe  Nimrod  to  have  founded  that  city.  Indeed 
this  teflimony  of  Callifthenes,  as  it  does  not  agree  with  any 
other  accounts  of  that  matter,  is  not  efteemed  authentic  by  the 
learned ;  but  the  conformity  we  find  between  that  and  the  holy 
fcripture,  fliould  make  us  regard  it. 

Upon  thefe  grounds  I  think  we  may  allow  Nimrod  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  firfi:  AiTyrian  empire,  which  fubfifted 
with  more  or  lefs  extent  and  glory  upwards  of  *  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of  Nimrod  to  that 
of  Sardai>apalus,  the  laft  king,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  1800  to  the  year  3257. 

«  Nimrod.  He  is  the  fame  with  Belusf ,  who  was  afterwards 
worfliipped  as  a  god  under  that  appellation. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Chus,  grandfon  of  Cham,  and  great 
grandfon  of  Noah.  He  was,  fays  the  fcripture,  "  a  mighty 
"  hunter  before  the  Lord  ^"     In  applying  liimfelf  to  this  la- 

d  Porphyr.  apud  Simplic.  in  lib.  ii.  de  coelo. 

e  A.  M.  1800.      Ant.  J.  C.  i204.  f  Gen.  x.  9. 

*  Here  I  depart  from  the  opinion  of  bifliop  Uflier,  my  ordinary  guide,  with 
refped  to  the  duration  of  the  -Vflyrian  empire,  which  he  fuppofes,  with  Hero- 
dotus, to  have  lalled  but  five  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  but  the  time  when 
Nimrod  lived  and  Sardauapalus  died  1  take  from  hira. 

f  Bcluo  or  iiaal  fignifies  Lord.  "  ' 


autnonty,  uy   i  i^  uamr^ji  mc  i«niv,  , ^  « ^  . , 

and  formed  them  into  one  ftatc;   which  for  thofc  early  times 
was  of  a  confiderable  extent,  though  bounded  by  the  rivers 

E  iiij 


^  Lib.  li.  p,  9a. 


»•  Ibid, 
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borious  and  dangerous  exercife  he  had  two  things  hi  view ; 
the  firil  was,  to  gain  the  people's  affecHiion,  by  dcHvering  them 
from  the  fury  and  dread  of  wild  beafts;  tlie  next  was,  to  train 
up  numbers  of  young  people  by  this  exercife  of  hunting  to  en- 
dure labour  and  hardfliip,  to  form  them  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  to 
inure  them  to  a  kind  of  difcipline  and  obedience,  that  at  a  pro- 
per time  after  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  his  orders,  and  fea- 
foned  in  arms,  he  might  make  ufe  of  them  for  other  purpofes 
more  ferlous  than  hunting. 

In  ancient  hiftory  we  find  fome  footfteps  remaining  of  this 
artifice  of  Nimrod,  whom  the  writers  have  confounded  with 
Ninus,  his  fon  2 :  For  Diodorus  has  thcfe  words :  "  Ninus,  the 
"  moft  ancient  of  the  AfTyrian  kings  mentioned  in  hiftory, 
"  performed  great  aflions.  Being  naturally  of  a  warlike  dif- 
**  pofition,  and  ,ambitious  of  glory  that  refults  from  valour,  he 
**  armed  a  confiderable  number  of  young  men,  that  were  brave 
*'  and  vigorous,  hke  himfelf  j  trained  them  up  a  long  time  in 
'*  laborious  exercifes  and  hardfliips,  and  by  that  means  ac- 
*'  cuflomed  them  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war  patiently,  and 
**  to  face  dangers  with  courage  and  intrepidity." 

^  What  the  fame  author  adds,  that  Ninus  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Arabs,  and  joined  foixes  with 
him,  is  a  piece  of  antient  tradition,  w^hicli  informs  us,  that  the 
fons  of  Chus,  and  by  confequence  the  brothers  of  Nimrod,  all 
fettled  themfelves  in  Arabia,  along  the  Perlian  gulf,  from  Ila- 
vila  to  the  Ocean,  and  lived  near  enough  their  brother  to  lend 
him  fuccours,  or  to  receive  them  from  him.  And  what  the 
fame  hiftor-ian  further  fays  of  Ninus,  that  he  was  the  firrt:  king 
of  the  AfTyrians,  agrees  exactly  with  what  the  fcripture  fays 
of  Nimrod,  "  that  he  began  to  be  mighty  upon  the  earth  ;" 
that  is,  he  procured  himfelf  fettlements,  built  cities,  fubdueJ 
his  neighbours,  united  different  people  under  one  and  the  fame 
authority,  by  the  band  of  the  fame  polity  and  the  fame  laws, 
and  formed  them  into  one  flate;  which  for  thofe  early  times 
was  of  a  confiderable  extent,  though  bounded  by  the  rivers 

E  iiij 

S  Lib.  il.  p,  9a,  '•  Ibid, 
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Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and  which  in  fucceding  ages  made  new 
acquifitions  by  degrees,  and  at  length  extended  its  conquefts 
very  far. 

**  '  The  capital  city  of  his  kingdom,"  fays  the  fcripture, 
•*  was  Babylon."  Moft  of  the  profane  hiftorians  afcribe  the 
founding  of  Babylon  to  *  Semiramis,  the  reft  to  Belus.  It  is 
vifible,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  miftaken,  if  they 
fpeak  of  the  firft  founding  of  that  city,  for  it  owes  its  begin-' 
ning  neither  to  Semiramis,  nor  to  Nimrod,  but  to  the  foolifh 
vanity  of  thofe  perfons  mentioned  in  fcripture  ^,  who  delired 
to  build  a  tower  and  a  city,  that  Ihould  render  their  m.emory 
immortal. 

'  Jofephus  relates,  upon  the  teftimony  of  a  Sibyl,  which 
muft  have  been  very  ancient,  and  whofe  fidlions  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  any  Chriftians,  that  the  gods 
threw  down  the  tower  by  an  impetuous  wind,  or  a  violent 
hurricane.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  Nimrod's  temerity  muft 
have  been  ftill  the  greater,  to  rebuild  a  city  and  a  tower,  which 
God  himfelf  had  overthrown  with  fuch  marks  of  his  difplea- 
fure.  But  the  fcripture  fays  no  fuch  thing ;  and  it  is  very 
propable,  the  building  remained  in  the  condition  it  was,  when 
God  put  an  end  to  the  work  by  the  confufion  of  languages  j 
and  that  the  tower  confecrated  to  Belus,  which  is  defcribed  by 
Herodotu-s  ™,  was  this  very  tower,  which  the  fons  of  men  prc-K 
tended  to  raife  to  the  clouds. 

It  is  further  probable,  that  this  ridiculous  defign  being  de- 
feated by  fuch  an  aftonfhing  prodigy  as  none  could  be  the  au^ 
thor  of  butCodhimfelf,  everybody  abandoned  the  place,  which 
had  given  him  offence ;  and  that  Nimrod  was  the  firft  who  en- 
compafTed  it  afterwards  with  walls,  fettled  therein  his  friends 
and  confederates,  and  fubdued  thofe  that  lived  round  about 
it,  beginning  his  empire  in  that  place,  but  not  confining  it  to 
fo  narrow  a  compafs :  *'  Fuit  principium  regni  ejus  Babylon.'* 

i  Gen.  x.  lo.  k  Ibid.  xi.  4.  •  Hift.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

J"  Lib.  i.  c.  181. 
*  Semiramis  earn  condidcrat,  vcl,  ut  plenque  tradiderc,  Belus,  cujus  rcgia 
C/ftenditur.     (^Curt,  lib,  v,  c.  I. 
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The  other  cities  which  the  fcripture  fpeaks  of  in  the  the  fame 
place,  were  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  which  was  certainly  the  pro- 
vince, of  which  Babylon  became  the  metroplis. 

From  this  country  he  went  into  that  which  has  the  name  of 
Affyria,  and  there  built  Nineveh :  "  "  De  terra  ilia  co^relTus 
"  eft  Aflur,  et  aedificavit  Nineven."  This  is  the  fenfe  in  which 
many  learned  men  underftand  the  word  AlTur,  looking  upon 
it  as  the  name  of  a  province,  and  not  of  the  firft  man  who  pof- 
fefled  it;  as  if  it  were,  "  egrefTus  eft  in  Aftlir,  in  AiTyriam." 
And  this  feems  to  be  the  moft  natural  conftrudtion,  for  many 
reafons  not  necefTary  to  be  recited  in  this  place.  The  country 
of  AlTyria  in  one  of  the  prophets  "  is  defcrjbed  by  the  particu- 
lar character  of  being  the  land  of  Nimrod  :  "  Et  pafcent  terram 
"  Aflur  in  gladio,  et  terram  Nimrod  in  lanceis  ejus;  et  libe- 
**  rabit  ab  Afiur,  cum  venerit  in  terram  noftram."  It  derived 
its  name  from  AfTur  the  fon  of  Shem,  who  without  doubt  had 
fettled  himfelf  and  family  there,  and  was  probably  driven  out, 
or  brought  under  fubjeclion  by  the  ufurper  Nimrod. 

This  conqueror,  having  pofieiTed  himfelf  of  the  provinces 
of  AfTur,  P  did  not  ravage  them,  like  a  tyrant,  but  filled  them 
with  cities,  and  made  himfelf  as  much  beloved  by  his  new 
fubjefls  as  he  was  by  his  old  ones  -,  fo  that  the  hiftorians  ^, 
who  have  not  examined  into  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  have 
thought  that  he  made  ufe  of  the  Affyrians  to  conquer  the  Ba- 
bylonians. Among  other  cities  he  built  one  more  large  and 
magnificent  than  the  reft,  which  he  called  Nineveh,  from  the 
name  of  his  fon  Ninus,  in  order  to  immortalize  his  memory. 
The  fon  in  his  turn,  out  of  veneration  for  his  father,  was  wil- 
ling that  they  who  had  ferved  him  as  their  king  fhould  adore 
him  as  their  god,  and  induce  other  nations  to  render  him  the 
fame  worfhip.  For  it  appears  plainly,  that  Nimrod  is  the  fa- 
mous Belus  of  the  Babylonians,  the  firft  king  whom  the  people 
deified  for  his  great  actions,  and  who  fliowed  others  the  way  to 
that  fort  of  immortality,  which  may  refult  from  human  accom- 
plifliments. 

"Gen.  X.  II.  *Mic.  V.  6.  P  Gen.  x.  II,  I  J. 

^Piod.  1,  ii.p.  90. 
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I  intend  to  fpeak  of  the  mighty  flrength  and  greatnefs  of 
the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  under  the  kings  to  whom 
their  building  is  afcribed  by  profane  authors,  becaufe  the  fcrip- 
ture  fays  little  or  nothing  on  that  fubje£l.  This  filence  of 
fcripture,  fo  little  fatisfadtory  to  our  curiofity,  may  become  an 
inftruftive  leiTon  for  our  piety.  The  holy  penman  has  placed 
Nimrod  and  Abraham,  as  it  were,  in  one  view  before  us;  and 
feems  to  have  put  them  fo  near  together  on  purpofe,  that  we 
fhould  fee  an  example  in  the  former,  of  what  is  admired  and 
coveted  by  men ;  and  in  the  latter,  of  what  is  acceptable  and 
well-pleaflng  to  God*.  Thefe  two  perfons,  fo  unlike  one  an- 
other, are  the  two  firft  and  chief  citizens  of  two  different  ci- 
ties, built  on  different  motives,  and  with  different  principles  ; 
the  CMie,  felf-love,  and  a  deiire  of  temporal  advantages,  carried 
even  to  the  contem.ning  of  the  Deity;  the  other,  the  love  of 
God,  even  to  the  contemning  of  one's  felf. 

NiiNUS.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  moft  of  the  profane 
authors  look  upon  him  as  the  firft  founder  of  the  Affyrian  em- 
pire, and  for  that  reafon  afcribe  to  him  a  great  part  of  his  fa- 
ther Nimrod's  or  Belus'  actions. 

•^  Having  a  defign  to  enlarge  his  conquefts,  the  firft  thing  he 
did  vfzs  to  prepare  troops  and  officers  capable  of  promoting  his 
defigns.  And  having  received  powerful  fuccours  from  the  Ara- 
bians his  neighbours,  he  took  the  field,  and  in  the  fpace  of  fe- 
venteen  years  conquered  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  from  Egypt 
as  far  as  India  and  Eaflriana;  which  he  did  not  then  venture 
to  attack. 

At  his  return,  before  he  entered  upon  any  new  conquefts,  he 
conceived  the  defign  of  immortalizing  his  name  by  the  build- 
ing of  a  city  anfwerable  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  power;  he 
called  it  Nineveh,  and  built  it  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the 
Tigris  f.     Pofiibly  he  did  no  more  than  finilh  the  work  his 

r  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  90 — 95. 

*  Fccerunt  civitates  duas  amores  duo:  Terrenam  fcillcet  amor  fui  ufquc  ad 
contcmptum  Dei;  coekftem  vero  amor  Dei  ufque  ad  contemptum  fui.  St.  Aug. 
de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xiv.  c.  %'d. 

t  Diodorus  fays  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  if  it  was 
fo,  in  many  places ;  but  he  is  miftaken. 
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father  had  begun.  His  defign,  fays  Piodorus,  was  to  make 
Nineveh  the  largeft  and  nobleft  citj'  in  the  world,  and  not 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  thofe  that  came  after  him,  ever  to  build, 
or  hope  to  build  fuch  another.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his 
view,  for  never  did  any  city  come  up  to  the  greatnefs  and  mag- 
nificence of  this :  It  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  lladia,  or 
eighteen  miles  three  quarters  in  length,  and  ninety  fcadia,  or 
eleven  miles  and  one  quarter  in  breadth;  and  confequently  was 
an  oblong  fquare.  Its  circumference  was  four  hundred  and 
eighty  fladia,  or  fixty  miles.  For  this  reafon  we  find  it  laid 
in  the  prophet  Jonah,  "  ^  That  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great 
"  city,  of  three  days  journey;''  which  is  to  be  underflood  of 
the  whole  circuit,  or  compafs  of  the  city  *.  The  walls  of  it 
were  an  hundred  feet  high,  and  of  fo  confiderable  a  thicknefs, 
that  three  chariots  might  go  a-breaft  upon  them  witli  cafe. 
They  were  fortified  and  adorned  with  fifteen  hundred  towers 
two  hundred  feet  high. 

After  he  had  finifhed  this  prodigious  work,  he  refumcd  his 
expedition  againft  the  Badrians.  His  army,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Ctefias,  confided  of  feventeen  hundred  thoufand 
foot,  two  hundred  thoufand  horfe,  and  about  llxteen  thoufand 
chariots,  armed  with  fcythes.  Diodorus  adds,  that  this  ought 
not  to  appear  incredible,  flnce,  not  to  mention  the  innumer- 
able armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the  fmgle  city  of  Syracufe, 
in  the  time  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  furnifhcd  one,  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  twelve  thoufand  horfe,  befides 
four  hundred  veiTels  well  equipped  and  providedi  And  a  little 
before  Hannibal's  time,  Italy,  including  the  citizens  and  al- 
lies, was  able  to  fend  into  the  field  near  a  million  of  men. 
Ninus  made  himfclf  mafter  of  a  great  number  of  cities,  and 
at  lafl  laid  fiege  to  Baftria,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Here 
he  would  probably  have  fcen  all  his  attempts  mifcurry,  had  it 

*  Jon.  iii.  3. 

*  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Diodorus  docs  not  fpcak  of  the  bijrnefs  of  Nineveh 
with  fome  exaggeration  ;  therefore  fome  learned  men  have  reduced  the  fta- 
dium  to  little  more  than  one  half,  iind  reckon  fifteen  of  them  to  the  Roman  mile, 
inHead  of  eight. 
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not  been  for  the  diligence  and  affiftance  of  Semlramis,  wife 
to  one  of  his  chief  officers,  a  woman  of  an  uncommon  cour- 
age, and  particularly  exempted  from  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex. 
She  was  born  at  Afcalon,  a  city  of  Syria.  I  think  it  needlefs 
to  recite  the  account  Diodorus  gives  of  her  birth,  and  of  the 
miraculous  manner  of  her  being  nurfed  and  brought  up  by 
pigeons,  fince  that  hiftorian  himfelf  looks  upon  it  only  as  a 
fabulous  ftory.  It  was  Semiramis  that  diredled  Ninus  how  to 
attack  the  citadel,  and  by  her  means  he  took  it;  and  then  be- 
came mafter  of  the  city,  in  which  he  found  an  immenfe  trea- 
fure.  The  huiband  of  this  lady  having  killed  himfelf,  to 
prevent  the  efl'eds  of  the  king's  threats  and  indignation,  who 
had  conceived  a  violent  paffion  for  his  wife.  Ninus  married 
Semiramis. 

After  his  return  to  Nineveh,  he  had  a  fon  by  her,  whom  he- 
called  Ninyas.  Not  long  after  this  he  died,  and  left  the  queen 
the  government  of  the  kingdom.  She,  in  honour  of  his  me- 
mory, erefted  him  a  magnificent  monument,  which  remained  a 
long  time  after  the  ruin  of  Nineveh. 

'  I  find  no  appearance  of  truth  in  what  fome  aiithors  relate 
concerning  tlie  manner  of  Semiramis'  coming  to  the  throne. 
According  to  them,  having  fecured  the  chief  men  of  the  ftate, 
and  attached  them  to  her  intereil:  by  her  benefadlions  and 
promifes,  flie  folicited  the  king  with  great  importunity  to  put 
the  fovereign  pov>'er  into  her  hands  for  the  fpace  of  five  days. 
He  yielded  to  her  intreaties,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire were  commanded  to  obey  Semiramis.  Thefe  orders 
were  executed  but  too  exaftly  for  the  unfortunate  Ninus,  who 
was  put  to  death,  either  immediately,  or  after  fome  years  im- 
prlibnmcnt. 

Semiramis.  "  This  princels  applied  all  her  thoughts  to  im- 
mortalize her  name,  and  to  cover  the  meannefs  of  her  extrac- 
tion by  the  greatnefs  of  her  deeds  and  enterprifes.  She  pro- 
pofcd  to  hcrfelf  to  furpafs  all  her  predecefTors  in  magnificence, 

t  PJut.  in  Mor.  p.  753.  "  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  95. 
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and  to  that  end  flie  undertook  the  *  building  of  the  mighty 
Babylon,  in  which  work  ihe  employed  two  millions  of  men, 
which  were  collected  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  her  vaft  em- 
pire. Some  of  her  fucceflbrs  endeavoured  to  adorn  that  city 
with  new  works  and  embellifliments.  I  fliall  here  fpeak  of 
them  all  together,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more  clear  and 
diftincl  idea  of  that  ftupendous  city. 

The  principal  works,  which  rendered  Babylon  fo  fiimous, 
are  the  walls  of  the  cityj  the  keys  and  the  bridge  -,  the  lake, 
banks,  and  canals  made  for  the  draining  of  the  river  -,  the 
palaces,  hanging  gardens,  and  the  temple  of  Belus ;  works  of 
fuch  a  furpriling  magnificence,  as  is  fcarce  to  be  comprehend- 
ed. Dr.  Prideaux  having  treated  this  matter  with  great  ex- 
tent and  learning,  I  have  only  to  copy,  or  rather  abridge  him. 

I.  The  Wa  LLS. 

^  Babylon  ftood  on  a  large  flat  or  plain,  in  a  very  fat  and 
deep  foil.  The  walls  were  every  way  pro.digious.  They  were 
in  thicknefs  eighty-feven  feet,  in  height  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  in  compafs  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs,  which 
make  iixty  of  our  miles.  Thefe  walls  were  drawn  round  the 
city  in  the  form  of  an  exact  fquare,  each  lide  of  which  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs f,  or  fifteen  miles,  in  length, 
and  all  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  together  with  bitumen, 
a  glutinous  flime  ariiing  out  of  the  earth  in  that  country,  which 
binds  in  building  much  ftronger  and  firmer  than  lime,  and 
foon  grows  much  harder  than  the  bricks  or  Itoncs  thcnifclves 
which  it  cements  together. 

Thefe  walls  were  furrounded  on  the  outfide  with  a  vafi: 

"' Her.  l.i.  c.  178,  i8o.      Diod.  1.  li.  p.  95,  96.    Q_Curt.  1.  v.  c.  r. 

*  We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  we  find  the  founding  of  a  city  afcribed  to  dif- 
ferent perfons.  It  is  coninioii,  even  among  tlie  profane  writers  to  fay,  Suth  a 
prince  built  fuch  a  city,  whether  he  was  the  perfou  that  firft  founded  it,  cr  tiiat 
duly  en:ibellifhed,  or  enlarged  it. 

f  I  relate  things  as  I  find  them  in  the  ancient  authors,  which  Dean  Prideaux  has 
alfo  done;  but  I  cannot  help  believing  that  great  abatements  arc  to  be  made  ia 
what  they  fay  as  to  the  immcnfe  extent  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
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ditch,  full  of  water,  and  lined  with  bricks  on  both  fides.  The 
earth  that  was  dug  out  of  it,  made  the  bricks  wherewith  the 
walls  were  built ;  and  therefore  from  the  vaft  height  and 
breadth  of  the  walls  may  be  inferred  the  greatnefs  of  the 
ditch. 

In  every  fide  of  this  great  fquare  were  twenty-five  gates, 
that  is,  an  hundred  in  all,  which  were  all  made  of  folid  brafs ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  when  God  promifed  to  Cyrus  the  con- 
queft  of  Babylon,  he  tells  him,  "  ^  That  he  would  break  in 
**  pieces  before  him  the  gates  of  brafs."  Between  every  two 
of  thefe  gates  were  three  towers,  and  four  more  at  the  four 
corners  of  this  great  fquare,  and  three  between  each  of  thefe 
corners  and  the  next  gate  on  either  fide;  every  one  of  thefe 
towers  was  ten  feet  higher  than  the  walls.  But  this  is  to  be 
undenlood  only  of  thofe  parts  of  the  wall,  where  there  was 
need  of  towers. 

From  the  twenty-five  gates  in  each  fide  of  this  great  fquare 
went  twenty-five  flreets,  in  fhraight  lines  to  the  gates,  which 
were  directly  ovcr-againft  them,  in  the  oppofite  fide;  fo  that 
the  whole  number  of  the  fcreets  were  fifty,  each  fifteen  miles 
lonr,  whereof  twenty-five  went  one  way,  and  twenty-five  the 
other,  directly  crofiing  each  other  at  right  angels.  And  be- 
fides  thefe,  tiiere  were  alfo  four  half  ftreets,  which  had  houfes 
only  on  one  fide  and  the  wall  on  the  other ;  thefe  went  round 
the  four  fides  of  the  city  next  the  walls,  and  were  each  of  them 
two  hundred  feet  broad ;  the  reft  were  about  an  hundred  and 
fifty.  By  thefe  ftreets  thus  crofiing  each  other,  the  whole 
city  was  cut  out  into  fix  hundred  and  feventy-fix  fquares,  each 
of  which  was  four  furlongs  and  an  half  on  every  fide,  that  is, 
two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumference.  ^  Round  thefe 
fquares,  on  every  fide  towards  the  ftreets,  ftood  the  houfes, 
which  were  not  contiguous,  but  had  void  fpaces  between  them, 
all  built  three  or  four  ftorles  high,  and  beautified  with  all 
manner  of  ornaments  towards  the  ftreets.  The  fpace  with- 
in, in  the  middle  of  each  fquare,  was  likewife  all  void  ground, 

^  Ifai.  xlv.  2.  »  Quint.  Curt.  I.  ▼.  c.  I. 
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employed  for  yards,  gardens,  and  other  fuch  ufes;  fo  that  Ba- 
bylon was  greater  in  appearance  than  reality,  near  one  half  of 
the  city  being  taken  up  in  gardens  and  other  cultivated  lands, 
as  we  are  told  by  Q^Curtius. 

II.  The  Keys  and  Bridge. 

z  A  BRANCH  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  quite  acrofs  the  citr, 
from  the  north  to  the  fouth  fide  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  river 
was  a  key,  and  an  high  wall  built  of  brick  and  bitumen, 
of  the  fame  thicknefs  as  the  walls  that  went  round  the  city. 
In  thefe  walls,  over-againft  every  ftreet  that  led  to  the  river, 
were  gates  of  brafs,  and  from  them  defcents  by  fiieps  to  tlie 
river,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants,  who  ufed  to  pafs 
over  from  one  fide  to  the  other  in  boats,  having  no  other  way 
of  croffing  the  river  before  the  building  of  the  bridge.  Thefe 
brazen  gates  were  always  open  in  the  day-time,  and  fliut  in 
the  night. 

The  bridge  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  buildings 
either  in  beauty  or  magnificence  ;  it  was  a  *  furlong  in  length, 
and  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  built  with  wonderful  art,  to  fupply 
the  defedl  of  a  foundation  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which 
was  all  fandy.  The  arches  were  made  of  huge  ftones,  fallen-' 
ed  together  with  chains  of  iron,  and  melted  lead.  Before 
they  began  to  build  the  bridge,  they  turned  the  courfc  of  the 
river,  and  laid  its  channel  dry,  having  anothfer  view  in  fo  do- 
ing, befides  that  of  laying  the  foundations  more  commodioufiy, 
as  I  lliall  explain  hereafter.  And  as  every  thing  was  prepared 
beforehand,  both  the  bridge  and  the  keys,  whicli  I  ha\e  al- 
♦I'eady  dcfcribed,  were  built  in  that  interval. 


2  Her.  I.  i.  c.  i8o.  tt.  186.  Diod.  1.  2.  p.  96. 

*  Diodorus  fays,  this  bridge  was  five  furlong*  in  length,  wliitlt  can  har.l- 
ly  be  true,  fincc  the  F.uphratcs  was  bin  one  furlong  broad,    Strab.  I.  xvj.  p. 

7.58. 
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III.  Tie  Lake,  Ditches,  and  Canals^  made  for  the  dram- 
in  g  of  the  River. 

These  works,  objecfts  of  admiration  for  the  Ikilful  in  all  ages, 
were  ftill  more  ufeful  than  magnificent.  *  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fummer,  on  the  fun's  melting  the  fnow  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  there  arifes  a  vaft  increafe  of  waters,  which 
running  into  the  Euphrates  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  makes  it  overflow  its  banks,  and  occafions  fucli 
another  inundation  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.  ^  To  prevent 
the  damage  which  both  the  city  and  country  received  from 
thefe  inundations,  at  a  very  cOnfiderable  diftance  above  the 
town,  two  artificial  canals  were  cut,  which  turned  the  courfe 
of  thefe  waters  into  the  Tigris,  before  they  reached  Babylon. 
'^  And  to  fecure  the  country  yet  more  from  the  danger  of  in- 
undations, and  to  keep  the  river  within  its  channel,  they  rail- 
ed prodigious  artificial  banks  on  both  fides  the  river,  built  of 
brick  cero.ented  with  bitumen,  which  begun  at  the  head  of 
the  artificial  canals,  and  extended  below  the  city. 

To  facilitate  the  making  of  thefe  works,  it  was  neceflary 
to  turn  the  courfe  of  the  river  another  way  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  to  the  weft  of  Babylon,  was  dug  a  prodigious  artificial 
lake*,  forty  miles  fquare,  one  hundred  and  lixty  in  compafs, 
and  thirty-five  feet  deep  according  to  Herodotus,  and  feventy- 
live  according  to  Megatthenes.  Into  this  lake  was  the  whole 
river  turned,  by  an  artificial  canal  cut  from  the  Aveft  fide  of 
it,  till  the  whole  work  was  finiflied,  when  it  was  made  to  fiow 
in  its  former  channel.  But  that  the  Euphrates  in  the  time  of 
its  increafe  might  not  overflow  the  city,  through  the  gates  on 
its  fides,  this  lake,  with  the  canal  from  the  river,  was  flill 
preferved.  The  water  received  ihto  the  lake  at  the  time  of 
thefe  overflowings  was  kept  there  all  the -year,  as  in  a  com- 

^  StraTi.  1.  xvi.  p.  74'".     Pliii.  1.  v.  c.  26.  b  Abyd.  ap.  Euf.  Praep. 

Evang.  iib.  ix.  '^  Abyd.  ib.  Her.  1.  i.  c.  185. 

*  Tlie  author  follows  Herodotus,  who  makes  it  four  hundred  and  twenty  fur- 
longs, or  fifty  two  miles  fquare,  but  I  cliufc  to  follow  Y>c..u  Prideaux,  who  in  that 
pr'jfers  the  account  of  Megafthencs. 
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mon  rcfervoir,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  to  be  let  out  by 
flu;ces  at  all  convenient  times  for  the  watering  of  the  lands 
below  it.  The  lake  therefore  was  equally  ufcful  in  defending 
the  country  from  inundations,  and  making  it  fertile.  I  relate 
the  wonders  of  Babylon,  as  they  are  delivered  down  to  us  by 
the  ancients;  but  there  are  fome  of  them  which  are  fcarce  to 
be  comprehended  or  believed,  of  which  number  is  the  lake 
I  have  defcribed,  I  mean  with  refpedl:  to  its  vail:  extents 

Berofus,  Megafthenes,  and  Abydenus,  quoted  byjofephu/ 
and  Euiebius,  make  Nebuchadnezzar  tlie  author  of  moft 
thefe  works ;  but  Herodotus  afcribes  the  bridge,  the  two  k/s 
of  the  river,  and  the  lake,  to  Nitocris,  the  daughter-in-la\yDf 
that  monarch.     Perhaps  Nitocris   might  only  ilnilh  what/er 
father  left  imperfect  at  his  death,  on  which  account  that  p-o- 
rian  might  give  her  the  honour  of  the  whole  undertakii^ 

IV.  The  Palaces  and  the  Hanging  Garden! 

''  At  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge  were  two  palaces,  wIt^  had 
a  communication  with  each  other  by  a  vault,  built  upr  the 
channel  of  the  river,  at  the  time  of  its  being  dry.    Ae  old 
palace,  which  ftood  on  the  eaft  lide  of  the  river,  was  t'^y  fur- 
longs or  three  miles  and  three  quarters  in  compafs;  nf^^hich 
flood  the  temple  of  Belus,  of  which  we  Ihall  foon  fpr     Tiie 
new  palace,  which  ftood  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  rivPPpo'ite 
to  the  other,  was  iixty  furlongs  or  feven  miles  anr  "'^^^  ^^ 
compafs.     It  was  furrounded  with  tlirce  walls,  oif^^"'^  ^n>- 
other,  with  confiderable  fpaces  betv.'ecn  them.   /^'^  avails, 
as  alfo  thofe  of  the  other  palace,  were  embelliihti''^"  ^^  "in- 
finite variety  of  fculptures,  reprefenting  all  kind/'^'^^'i's,  to 
the  life.     Amongft  the  reft  was  a  curious  hiiK  P't-"ce,  in 
which  Semiramis  on  horfeback  was  throwing/''^^'^'^'"  ^t  a 
leopard,  and  her  hulLand  Ninus  piercing  a  lie 

•^In  this  laft  or  new  palace  were  the  Haiy^'^^'^^^^s,  fo 
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celebrated  among  the  GreekSi     They  contained  a  fquare  of 
four  plethra,  that  is,  four  hundred  feet,  on  every  fide,  and 
/were  carried  up  aloft  into  the  air,  in  the  manner  of  feveral 
/  large  terraffes,  one  above  another,  till  the  height  equalled  that 
of  the  walls  of  the  city.     The  afcent  was  from  terrafs  to  ter- 
rafs,  by  ftairs  ten  feet  wide.     The  whole  pile  was  fuftained  by 
vaft  arches,  raifed  upon  other  arches,  one  above  another,  and 
flrengthened  by  a  wall,  furrounding  it  on  every  fide,  of  twen- 
ty-two feet  thicknefs.     On  the  top  of  the  arches  were  firfl  laid 
large  flat  ftones,  fixteen  feet  long,  and  four  broad :  Over  thefe 
■•as  a  layer  of  reed,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen, 
v)on  which  were  two  rows  of  bricks,  clofely  cemented  together 
wh  plaifter.     The  whole  was  covered  with  thick  Iheets  of 
lei,  upon  which  lay  the  mould  of  the  garden.     And  all  this 
flc-age  was  contrived  to  keep  the  moifture  of  the  mould  from 
ruiing  away  through  the  arches.     The  mould,  or  earth,  laid 
hei)n,  was  fo  deep,  that  the  greateft  trees  might  take  root  in 
it",  d  with  fuch  the  terralTes  were  covered,  as  well  as  with  all 
othiplants  and  flowers,  that   were  proper  for  a  garden  of 
pleae.     In  the  upper  terraf§,  there  was  an  engine,  or  kind 
of  fip,  by  which  v/ater  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river, 
and  m  thence  the  whole  garden  was  watered.     In    the 
fpace^etween  the  feveral  arches,   upon  which  this  whole 
ftrucl  refted,   were    large    and    magnificent    apartments, 
that  V  Yery  fight,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful 
profpe 

'  ^h^  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  bred 
in  I^letfQj.  fhg  ^as  the  daughter  of  Aftyages,  the  king 
of  that-jt-j-y,  had  been  much  taken  v?ith  the  mountains 
and  wotj^rts  of  that  country.  And  as  flie  defired  to  have 
fomethiUg  j^  jj^  Babylon,  Nebuchodonofor,  to  gratify  her, 
cauled  t^-Q^jgiQ^g  edifice  to  be  erected:  Diodorus  gives 
much  th^g  account  of  the  matter,  but  without  naming 
the  perfo 
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V.    The  Temple  of  Belus. 

e  Another  of  the  great  works  at  Babylon  was  the  temple 
of  Belus,  which  flood,  as  I  have  mentioned  already,  near  the 
old  palace.  It  was  moft  remarkable  for  a  prodigious  tower, 
that  ftood  in  (he  middle  of  it.  At  the  foundation,  according 
to  Herodotus,  it  was  a  fquare  of  a  furlong  on  each  fide,  that 
is,  half  a  mile  in  the  whole  compafs,  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
it  was  alfo  a  furlong  in  height.  It  confifted  of  eight  towers, 
built  one  above  the  other;  and  becaufe  it  decreafed  gradually 
to  the  top,  Strabo  calls  the  whole  a  pyramid.  'Tis  not  only 
alTerted,  but  proved,  that  this  tower  much  exceeded  the  great- 
eft  of  the  pyramids  of  Eygpt  in  height.  Therefore  we  have 
good  reafon  to  believe,  as  ^  Bochartus  aflerts,  that  this  is 
the  very  fame  tower,  which  was  built  there  at  the  confufion  of 
languages  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is  attefted  by  feveral 
profane  authors,  that  this  tower  was  all  built  of  bricks  and 
bitumen,  as  the  fcriptures  tell  us  the  tower  of  Babel  was.  The 
afcent  to  the  top  was  by  ftairs  on  the  outfide^ound  it ;  that  is, 
perhaps,  there  was  aj|^a^  Hoping  afcent  in  the  fide  of  the 
outer  wall,  which  turning  by  very  flow  degrees  in  a  fpiral  line 
eight  times  round  the  tower  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  had 
the  fame  appearance  as  if  there  had  been  eight  towers  placed 
upon  one  another.  In  thefe  different  ftories  were  many  large 
rooms,  with  arched  roofs  fupported  by  pillars.  Over  the 
whole,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  was  an  obfervatory,  by  the  be- 
nefit of  which  the  Babylonians  became  more  expert  in  aflirono- 
my  than  all  other  nations,  and  made  in  a  fhort  time  the  great 
progrefs  in  it  afcribed  to  them  in  hiftory. 

But  the  chief  ufe  to  which  this  tower  was  defigned  was  the 
worfhip  of  the  god  Belus,  or  Baal,  as  alfo  that  of  ieveral  other 
deities;  for  which  reafon  there  was  a  multitude  of  chapels  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  tower.  The  riches  of  this  temple  in 
ftatues,  tables,  cenfers,  cups,  and  other  facred  veffels,  all  of 

Fij 

E  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  l8l.    Diod.  I.ii,  p.  98,     Strab.  I.  xvi.  p,  738, 
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mafly  gold,  were  immenfe.  Among  other  images,  there  was 
one  of  forty  feet  high,  which  weighed  a  thoufand  Babylonifli 
talents.  The  Babylonifli  talent,  according  to  Pollux  in  his 
■  Onomafticon,  contained  feven  thoufand  Attic  drachmas,  and 
confequently  w^as  a  fixth  part  more  than  the  Attic  talent,  which 
contains  but  fix  thoufand  drachmas. 

According  to  the  calculation,  which  Diodorus  makes,  of  the 
riches  contained  in  this  temple,  the  fum  total  amounts  to  fix 
thoufand  three  hundred  Babylonifli  talents  of  gold. 

The  iixth  part  of  fix  thoufand  three  hundred  is  one  thoufand 
and  fifty;  confequently  fix  thoufand  three  hundred  Babylonifli 
talents  of  gold  are  equivalent  to  feven  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  gold. 

Now,  feven  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of 
filver  are  worth  upwards  of  two  millions,  and  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  Sterling.  The  proportion,  between  gold  and 
filver  among  the  ancients  we  reckon  as  ten  to  one;  therefore 
feven  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  gold 
amount  to  above  one  and  twenty  millions  Sterling. 

'  This  temple  flood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes;  but  he,  on  his 
return  from  his  Grecian  expedition,  demolifhed  it  entirely,  af- 
ter having  firft  plundered  it  of  all  its  iinmcnfe  riches.  Alex- 
ander, on  his  return  to  Babylon  from  his  Indian  expedition, 
purpofed  to  have  rebuilt  it ;  and  in  order  thereto,  fet  ten  thou- 
fand men  to  work,  to  rid  the  place  of  its  rubbifli;  but,  after 
they  had  laboured  herein  two  months,  Alexander  died,  and  that 
put  an  end  to  the  undertaking.  • 

Such  were  the  chief  works  which  rendered  Babylon  fo  fa- 
mous; fome  of  them  are  afcribed  by  profane  authors  to  Semi- 
ramis,  to  whofe  hiftory  it  is  now  time  to  return. 

•'  When  flie  had  finiflied  all  thcfe  great  undertakings,  flie 
thought  fit  to  make  a  progrefs  through  the  feveral  parts  of  her 
empire ;  and,  wherever  flie  came,  left  monuments  of  her  mag- 
nificence by  many  noble  flrudlures  which  flie  ere(Sled,  either  for 


i  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  183.     Stral).  1.  xv.  p.  738.     Anian.l.  vii.  p.  480. 
k  Diod.  1.  ii.p.  IOC-— 108. 
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the  conveniency,  or  ornament  of  her  cities ;  fhe  applied  herfclf 
particularly  to  have  water  brought  by  aqueducts  to  fuch  places 
as  wanted  it,  and  to  make  the  highways  ealy,  by  cutting  through 
mountains,  and  filling  up  valleys.  In  the  time  of  Diodorus, 
there  were  ftill  monuments  to  be  ken  in  many  places,  with  her 
name  infcribed  upon  them. 

'  The  authority  this  queen  had  over  her  people  feems  very 
extraordinary,  fince  we  find  her  prefcnce  alope  capable  of  ap- 
peafing  a  fedition.  One  day,  as  flie  was  drefling  herfelf,  word 
was  brought  her  of  a  tumult  in  the  city.  Whereupon  (lie  went 
out  immediately,  with  her  head  half  drefied,  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  the  difturbance  w.is  entirely  appeafed.  A  ftatue  was 
erefted  in  remembrance  of  this  adlion,  reprefjnting  her  in  that 
very  attitude  and  the  undrefs,  which  had  not  hindered  her  from 
flying  to  her  duty. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  vail  extent  of  dominions  left  her  by 
her  hufband,  flie  enlarged  them  by  the  conqueft  of  a  great  part 
of  ^Ethiopia.  Whilft  fhe  was  in  that  country,  f!ie  had  the  cu- 
riofity  to  vifit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  how  long  flae  had  to  live.  According  to  Diodorus,  the 
anfwer  fhe  received  was,  that  flie  fhould  not  die  till  her  fon 
Ninyas  confpired  againft  her,  and  tliat  after  her  death  one  part 
of  Afia  would  pay  her  divine  honours. 

Her  greateft  and  laft  expedition  was  againft  India;  on  this 
occafion  fhe  raifed  an  innumerable  army  out  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  her  empire,  and  appointed  Bactra  for  the  rendezvous. 
As  the  ftrength  of  the  Indians  confifted  chictly  in  their  great 
number  of  elephants,  this  artful  queen  had  a  multitude  of 
camels  accoutred  in  the  form  of  elephants,  in  hopes  of  de- 
ceiving the  enemy.  'Tis  f.iid  that  Perfeus  long  after  ufed  the 
fame  ftratagem  againft  the  Romans;  but  neither  of  them  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  ftratagem.  The  Indian  king  having  notice  of 
her  approach,  fent  ambdradors  to  alk  her  who  Ihe  was,  and 
with  what  right,  having  never  received  any  injury  from  him, 
ilie  came  out  of  wantonnefs  to  attack  his  dominions;  aclding^ 

Fiij 
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that  her  boldnefs  fhould  foon  meet  with  the  punifhment  it  de- 
ferved.  Tell  your  mafter,  replied  the  queen,  that  in  a  little 
time  I  myfelf  will  let  him  know  who  I  am.  She  advanced  im- 
mediately towards  the  ^  river,  from  which  the  country  takes 
its  name;  and  having  prepared  a  fufficient  number  of  boats, 
flie  attempted  to  pafs  it  with  her  army.  Their  paflage  was  a 
long  time  difputed,  but  after  a  bloody  battle  fhe  put  her  ene- 
mies to  flight.  Above  a  thoufand  of  their  boats  were  funk, 
and  above  an  hundred  thoufand  of  their  men  taken  prifoners. 
Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  fhe  advanced  directly  into  the 
country,  leaving  fixty  thoufand  men  behind  to  guard  the  bridge 
of  boats,  which  fhe  had  built  over  the  river.  This  was  jufl 
what  the  king  defzred,  who  fled  on  purpofe  to  bring  her  to  an 
engagement  in  the  heart  of  his  country.  As  foon  as  he  thought 
her  far  enough  advanced,  he  faced  about,  and  a  fecond  en- 
gagement enfued,  more  bloody  than  the  firfl.  The  counter- 
feit elephants  could  not  long  fuflain  the  fliock  of  the  true  ones: 
Thefe  routed  her  army,  crufliing  whatever  came  in  their  way, 
Semiramis  did  all  that  could  be  done,  to  rally  and  encourage 
her  troops,  but  in  vain.  The  king,  perceiving  her  engaged 
in  the  fight,  advanced  towards  her,  and  wounded  her  in  two 
places,  but  not  mortally.  The  fwiftnefs  of  her  horfe  foon 
carried  her  beyond  the  rer.ch  of  her  enemies.  As  her  men 
crowded  to  the  bridge,  to  repafs  the  river,  great  numbers  of 
them  perifhed,  through  the  diforder  and  confufion  unavoidable 
on  fuch  occalicns.  When  thofe  that  could  fave  themfelves 
were  fafely  over,  fhe  deftroyed  the  bridge,  and  by  that  means 
flopt  the  enemy  j  and  the  king  likewife,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  had  giten  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  pafs  the  river, 
nor  purfue  Semiramis  any  farther.  The  queen,  having  made 
an  exchange  of  priioners  at  Ba<Slra,  returned  to  her  own  domi- 
nions with  fcarce  one  third  of  her  army,  which,  according  to 
Ctefias,  confifted  of  three  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  fifty 
thoufand  horfe,  befldes  the  camels  and  chariots  armed  for  war, 
of  which  fhe  had  a  veiy  confiderable  number.  She,  and  Alex- 
ander after  her,  were  the  only  perfons  that  ever  ventured  to 
caiTy  the  war  beyond  the  river  Indus. 

^  Indus. 
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I  muft  own,  I  am  fomewhat  puzzled  with  a  difficulty  which 
may  be  raifed  againft  the  extraordinary  things  related  of  Ninus 
and  Semiramis,  as  they  do  not  feem  to  agree  with  the  times  fo 
near  the  deluge:  Such  vaft  armies,  I  mean,  fuch  a  numerous 
cavalry,  fo  many  chariots  armed  with  fcythes,  and  fuch  im- 
menfe  treafures  of  gold  and  filver;  all  which  feem  to  be  of  a 
later  date.  The  fame  thing  may  likewife  be  faid  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  buildings  afcribed  to  them.  It  is  probable  the 
Greek  hiftorians,  who  came  fo  many  ages  afterwards,  deceived 
by  the  likenefs  of  names,  through  their  ignorance  in  chrono- 
logy, and  the  refemblance  of  one  event  with  another,  may  have 
afcribed  fuch  things  to  more  ancient  princes,  as  belonged  to 
thofeof  a  later  date;  or  may  have  attributed  a  number  of  ex- 
ploits and  enterprifes  to  one,  which  ought  to  be  divided  a- 
mongfl  a  feries  of  them  fucceeding  one  another. 

Semiramis,  fome  time  after  her  return,  difcovered  that  her 
fon  was  plotting  againft  her,  and  one  of  her  principal  officers 
had  offered  him  his  affiftance.  She  then  called  to  mind  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  and  believing  that  her  end  approach- 
ed, without  infiifting  any  punilhment  on  the  officer,  who  was 
taken  into  cuftody,  fhe  voluntarily  abdicated  the  tlirone,  put 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  her  fon,  and  withdrew  from 
the  fight  of  men,  hoping  fpeedily  to  have  divine  honours  paid 
to  her  according  to  the  promife  of  the  oracle.  And  indeed 
we  are  told,  flie  was  worfliipped  by  the  Aflyrians,  under  the 
form  of  a  dove.  She  lived  fixty-two  years,  of  which  fhe  reign- 
ed forty-two. 

There  are  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Let- 
tres  two  learned  dilTertations  upon  the  AlTyrian  empire,  and 
particularly  on  the  reign  and  adlions  of  Semiramis. 

What  Juftin  °  fays  of  Semiramis,  namely,  that  after  her  huf- 
band's  deceafe,  not  daring  either  to  commit  the  government  to 
her  fon,  who  was  then  too  young,  or  openly  to  take  it  Opon 
herfelf,  fhe  governed  under  the  name  and  habit  of  Ninyas ; 
and  that,  after  having  reigned  in  that  manner  above  forty  years, 

F  iiij 
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falling  pafiionately  in  love  with  her  ovm  Ion,  Hie  endeavoured 
to  bring  him  to  a  criminal  compliance,  and  was  flain  by  him:  AH 
this,  I  Tay,  is  fo  void  of  all  appearance  of  truth,  that  to  go  about 
to  confute  it  would  be  but  lofing  time.  It  mull  however  be 
owned,  that  ahuoft  all  the  authors  who  have  fpoken  of  Semira- 
mis,  give  us  but  a  difadvantageous  idea  of  her  chaftity. 

1  do  not  know  but  the  glorious  reign  of  this  queen  might 
partly  induce  p  Plato  to  maintain,  in  his  commonwealth,  that 
women  as  well  as  men  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  the  conducting  of  armies,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  ftates  J  and  by  neceffary  confequence  ought  to  be 
trained  up  in  the  fame  exercifes  as  men,  as  well  for  the  form- 
ing of  the  body  as  the  mind.  **  Nor  does  he  fo  much  as  ex- 
cept thofe  exerciles,  wherein  it  was  cuitomary  to  light  (lark 
naked,  alleging,  that  the  virtue  of  the  fex  would  be  a  fufficieut 
covering  for  them. 

It  is  iult  matter  of  furprife  to  find  fo  judicious  a  philofopher, 
in  other  refpe«Sts,  openly  combating  the  moft  common  and  moft 
natural  maxims  of  modefty  and  decency,  which  virtues  are  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  fex,  and  iniifting  fo  ftrongly  upon  a 
principle,  faficiently  confuted  by  the,  conllant  practice  of  all 
ages,  and  of  almoft  all  nations  in  the  world. 

'  Ariftotie,  wifer  in  this  th^n  his  mafter  Plato,  without  doing 
the  leaft  injuftice  to  the  r^al  merit  and  elTcntial  qualities  of  the 
fex,  has  with  great  judgment  marked  out  the  different  ends, 
to  which  man  and  woman  are  ordained,  from  the  different 
quahties  of  body  and  mind,  wherewith  they  are  endowed  by 
the  Author  of  nature,  who  has  given  the  one  ftrengtii  of  body 
and  intrepidity  of  mind,  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  greatell 
hardlKips,  and  face  the 'moft  imminent  dangers  •,  \vhilft  the  o- 
ther,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  weak  and  delicate  conftitution,  ac- 
companied with  a  natural  foftncfs  and  modeft  timidity,  whicli 
render  her  more  fit  for  a  fedentary  life,  and  difpofe  her  to  keep 
witliin  the  precincts  of  the  houfe,  to  employ  herfelf  in  a  pru« 
dent  and  induftrious  oeconomv. 


P  '--H  .  V.  de  Rep.  p.  451 — 45  7. 
^  Pe  cura  rei  £am.  1,  i.  c.  3. 
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»  Xenophon  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Arlftotle  ;  and  in 
order  to  fet  off  the  occupation  of  the  wife,  who  confines  her- 
felf  within  her  houfe,  agreeably  compares  her  to  the  mother- 
bee,  commonly  called  the  qu^en  of  the  bees,  who  alone  governs 
and  has  the  fuperintendance  of  the  whole  hive,  who  diftributes 
all  their  employments,  encourages  their  induftry,  prefides  over 
the  building  of  their  little  cells,  takes  care  of  the  nourifhment 
and  fubfiftence  of  her  numerous  family  5  regulates  the  quantity 
of  honc\'  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  fixed  and  proper 
feafons  fends  abroad  the  new  {\varms  in  colonies,  to  eafe  and 
difcharge  the  hive  of  its  fuperfluous  inhabitants.  He  remarks, 
with  Ariftotle,  the  difference  of  conftitution  and  inclinations, 
clefignedly  given  by  the  Author  of  nature  to  man  and"  woman 
to  ;utint  out  to  each  of  them  their  proper  and  refpeclive  offices 
and  functions. 

This  allotment,  far  from  degrading  or  leffening  the  woman, 
is  really  for  her  advantage  and  honour,  in  confiding  to  her  a 
kind  of  domeftic  empire  and  government,  adminiftered  only  by 
gentlenefs,  reafon,  equity,  and  good-nature  ;  and  in  giving  her 
frequent  occafions  to  exert  the  moft  valuable  and  excellent  qua- 
lities under  the  ineflimable  veil  of  modefly  and  fubmillion. 
For  it  muft  ingenuoufly  be  owned,  that  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
conditions,  there  have  been  women,  who,  by  a  real  and  folid 
merit,  have  difi:inguifhcd  themfelves  above  their  fex  ;  as  there 
have  been  innumerable  inftances  of  men,  who  by  their  defects 
have  dilhonoured  theirs.  But  thefe  are  only  particular  cafes, 
which  form  no  rule,  and  which  ought  not  to  prevail  againft  an 
eftablifhment  founded  in  nature,  and  prefcribed  by  the  Crea- 
tor himfelf. 

'  NiNYAS.  This  prince  was  in  no  refpcft  like  thofc  from 
whom  he  received  life,  and  to  whofe  throne  he  fucceeded. 
"Wholly  intent  upon  bis  pleafures,  he  kept  himfelf  fhut  up  in 
his  palace,  and  feldom  fliowed  himfelf  to  his  people.  To  keep 
them  in  their  duty,  he  had  always  at  Nineveh  a  certain  number 
of  regular  troops,  furnilhed  every  year  from  the  fcveral  provin- 

*  De  adminiftr,  dom.  p.  839,  '  Diod.  1.  ii.p.  108. 
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ces  of  lus  en^'- ;  .  : 

fiicceeded  hy  the  like  noimber  : :  : .  :he  ianie  coa- 

dStknis  \  the  kisig  pntdni:  ■  r  ai  die  1-  :  hem, 

th.>f,  tJ:  ^        :hea5ec- 

j  fbrm  any  conipiracies  againft  him. 
exations  fioUoired  his  example, 
"  ?.  Their  hiftory  is  abj(blute- 
rt^eps  of  it. 

■■  ia  AJH-aham's  tioae  the  ict  .ks  of  Amr^hael,  king 

efSeanaar,  the  countiy  v'  -Ituated,  who  witii 

two  other  |»^Kes  foUovr  ..^o_.-^,  king  of  the  Eli- 

mites,  whofe  trihatary  he  was,  in  the  vrar  carried  on 

by  the  latter  againit  £ve  kings  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

^  It  \czs  mider  the  gOTemnaeni  of  thefe  iiia£rive  princes, 
that  SeJl^Sris,  king  of  Egvpt,  extended  his  conqnei(b  fb  far  in 
the  iLail.  But  as  his  power  iras  of  a  fhort  duration,  and  not 
£ippcB^ed  by  his  fuccdSors,  the  Ailyrian  empire  ibon  returned 
to  its  former  ftatc. 

^  Platc^  a  CGiioos  ol^rver  of  anti<qpudes,  makes  the  kingdom 
cf  Troy,  in  the  time  of  Friamas,  di^eiident  on  the  AujTian 
empire.  And  Ccedas  fays,  that  Teutamus,  the  twentieth  king 
after  NiiiT^as,  fent  a  confhierable  body  of  troops  to  the  afiiftance 
of  the  Trojans,  under  the  conduct  cf  Memnon,  the  fon  of  Ti- 
thooos,  at  the  time  when  the  Amrian  empire  had  iuhikted  above 
a  ^hninfxnd  years  J  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  time,  where- 
in I  haTe  pi^xd  the  foundation  of  that  empire.  But  the  il- 
lence  of  Homer  concerning  (o  mighty  a  people,  and  which 
Ei-Qlt  needs  have  been  weii  known,  renders  this  fact  exceeding 
doubtful.  And  it  mu&  be  owned,  that  whatever  relates  to  the 
times  of  the  ancient  hiJQxwy  of  the  Ailyrians,  is  attended  with 
great  di^culties,  ii^to  which  my  plan  does  not  permit  me  to 
eitcT. 

y  PiJL.     The  far^ture  informs  us,  that  Pul,  king  of  AiTvria, 

«  A.M.ac9».  Aai.  J.  C  ipix.  •  A.M.»5i3.  Ant.  J.C  X49i> 

'  A.  liLieao.  Amt.  J.  C.  11S4.    De  L/Cg.  L  in.  pt  6Sj 

»  JLM.  3353.  Asiu  j.  C.  r?!'     aKio^XT.19. 
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being  come  into  the  land  of  Ifrael,  had  a  thoufand  talents  of 
fiiver  given  him  by  Menahcm,  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  en- 
gage him  to  lend  him  afixftance,  and  fecure  him  on  his  throne 

This  Pul  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  re- 
pented with  all  his  people,  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 

He  is  alfo  thought  to  be  the  father  oi  Sardanapalus,  the  laft 
king  of  the  AiTyrians,  called,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
eaftem  nations,  Sard^i-pul ;  that  is  to  iay,  Sardan,  the  fon  of 
Pul. 

^  Sardatslapalus.  This  prince  fm^>afied  aU  his  predeceSbrs 
in  effeminacy,  luxury,  and  cowardice.  He  never  went  out  of 
his  palace,  but  fpent  all  his  time  amongft  a  company  of  women 
dreScd  and  painted  like  them,  and  employed  like  theiti  at  the 
diftaff.  He  placed  all  his  happinefs  and  glory  in  the  poilcffion 
of  immenie  treafures,  in  feait'mg  and  rioting,  and  indulging 
himfelf  in  all  the  mod  infamous  and  criminal  pleafures.  He 
ordered  two  verfes  to  be  put  upon  his  tomb,  when  he  died, 
which  imported,  that  he  carried  away  with  him  ail  that  he  had 
eaten,  and  all  the  pleafures  he  had  enjoyed,  but  left  all  the  reft 
behind  him. 

•  Ha.er  ha3>eo  quae  edi,  OTiaeque  eiaturata  liKdo 

An  epitaph,  fays  Ariftotle,  fit  for  a  hog. 

Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  having  found  msans  to  get  into 
the  palace,  and  with  his  own  eyes  feen  Sardanapalus  in  the  midft 
of  an  infamous  feraglio,  enraged  at  fuch  a  fpeccacie,  and  not 
able  to  endure,  that  fo  many  brave  men  fhould  be  fubjeft  to 
a  prince  more  foft  and  effeminate  than  the  women  themfelves, 
imn-.cdiately  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him-  Belelis,  gover- 
nor of  Babylon,  and  feveral  others,  entered  into  it.  On  the 
firft  rumour  of  this  revolt,  the  king  hid  himfelf  in  the  inraoft 
part  of  his  palace.     Being  obliged  afterwards  to  take  the  field 

*  Diod- L  ii.  p.  109 — ilj.     Ath-l.  xii.  p.529,530.     Jdl.l.Lc^. 

*  C»  / 1^  orr'  iOBcyar,  5  t  pvt  f«r«,  ^  fur  iftei^"  Tt^»*  eV«So»"  r«  h  vtXKa  5  cA.f t* 
trcmc  >iiLfnrl3'£.  Quid  aliud,  inquit  Ariftoteles,  ia  bans,  dob  in  rtfis  ft-pulrhrn, 
in.frnberet :  Kaec  habere  fe  mortcuin  didt,  quae  ne  ririt  quideni  diutJut  Jiiin  bat, 
qtiam  froebatar.     Ck.  Taic.  Qaaeft.  lib.  r.  a.  ici. 
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with  fome  forces  which  he  had  aflcmbled,  he  was  overcome, 
and  purlucd  to  the  gates  of  Nineveh  ;  wherein  he  faut  himfelf, 
in  hopes  the  rebels  would  never  be  able  to  take  fo  well  fortifi- 
ed a  city,  and  ftored  with  provifions  for  a  confiderable  time : 
The  fiege  proved  indeed  of  very  great  length.  It  had  been 
declared  by  an  ancient  oracle,  that  Nineveh  could  never  be  ta- 
ken, unlefs  the  river  became  an  enemy  to  the  city.  Thefe 
words  buoyed  up  Sardanapalus,  becaufe  he  looked  upon  the 
thing  as  impoffible.  But  when  he  faw,  that  the  Tigris  by  a 
violent  inundation  had  thrown  down  twenty  *  ftadia  of  the  ci- 
ty-wall, and  by  that  means  opened  a  paflage  to  tlie  enemy,  he 
underfi:ood  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  thought  himfelf 
)oft.  He  refolved,  however,  to  die  in  fuch  a  manner,  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  opinion,  fhould  cover  the  infamy  of  his  fcan-- 
dalbus  and  effeminate  life.  ^  He  ordered  a  pile  of  wood  to  be 
made  in  his  palace,  and  fetting  fire  to  it,  burnt  himfelf,  his  eu- 
nuchs, his  women  and  his  treai'ures.  Athenaeus  makes  thefc 
treafures  amount  to  a  -j-thoufand  myriads  of  talents  of  gold,  and 
to  ten  times  as  many  talents  of  filver,  which,  without  reckon- 
ing any  thing  elfe,  is  a  fum  that  exceeds  all  credibility.  A  my- 
riad contains  ten  thoufand  ;  and  one  fingle  myriad  of  talents 
of  filver  is  worth  thirty  millions  of  French  money,  or  about  one 
million  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  Sterling.  A  man  is  loft, 
if  he  attempts  to  fum  up  the  whole  value  ;  which  induces  me 
to  believe,  that  Athenaeus  muft  have  very  much  exaggerated 
in  his  computation  ;  however,  we  may  be  aflured  from  his  ac- 
count, that  the  treafures  were  immenfely  great. 

''  Plutarch,  in  his  fecond  treatife,  dedicated  to  the  praife  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  wherein  he  examines  in  what  the  true 
greatnefs  of  princes  confifi:s,  after  having  lliown,  that  it  can 
arife  from  nothing  but  their  own  perfonal  merit,  confirms  it 
by  two  very  difi^erent  examples,  taken  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
AlTyrians,  which  we  are  upon.     Semiramis  and  Sardanapalus, 

»  A.M.  3257.  Ant.  J.  C.  747-  b  Pag.  335,336. 

*  Two  miles  and  an  half. 
About  fourteen  hundred  millions  Sterling. 
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fays  he,  both  governed  the  fame  kingdom  -,  both  had  the  fame 
people,  the  fame  extent  of  country,  the  fame  revenues,  the 
fame  forces  and  number  of  troops  ;  but  they  had  not  the  fame 
difpofitions,  nor  the  fame  views.  Semiramis,  railing  hcrfclf 
above  her  fex,  built  magnilicent  cities,  equipped  fleets,  armed 
legions,  fubdued  neighbouring  nations,  penetrated  into  Arabia 
and  Etiiiopia,  and  carried  her  victorious  arms  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  Afia,  fpreading  confternation  and  terror  every  where. 
Whereas  Sardanapalus,  as  if  he  had  entirely  renounced  his  fex, 
fpent  all  his  time  in  the  heart  of  his  palace,  perpetually  fur- 
rounded  with  a  company  of  women,  whofe  habit  and  even 
manners  he  had  taken,  applying  himfelf  with  tliem  to  tlie  fpin- 
dle  and  the  diftafl",  neither  underftanding  nor  doing  any  other 
thing  than  fpinning,  eating  and  drinking,  and  wallowing  in  all 
manner  of  infamous  pleafure.  Accordingly,  a  ftatue  was  erect- 
ed to  him,  after  his  death,  which  reprefented  him  in  the  pof- 
ture  of  a  dancer,  v/ith  an  infcription  upon  it,  in  which  he  ad- 
dreifed  himfelf  to  the  fpeiSlator  in  thefe  words  :  "  '^  Eat,  drink, 
**  and  be  merry  ;  every  thing  elfe  is  nothing."  An  infcription 
very  fuitable  to  the  epitaph  he  himrt^r  had  ordered  to  be  put 
upon  his  monument. 

Plutarch  in  this  place  judges  of  Semiramis,  as  almoft  all  the 
profane  hiilorians  do  of  the  glory  of  conquerors.  But  if  we 
would  make  a  true  judgment  of  things,  Avas  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  that  queen  much  lefs  blameable,  than  the  dilfolute 
effeminacy  of  Sardanapalus-,  which  of  the  two  vices  did  moft 
mifchief  to  mankind  ? 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Aifyrian  empire  fliould  fall 
under  fuch  a  prince;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  not  till  after 
having  pafled  through  various  augmentations,  diminutions,  and 
revolutions,  common  to  all  ftatcs,  even  to  the  greateft,  during 
the  courfj  of  fcveral  ages.  This  empire  had  fubfutcd  above 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Of  the  ruins  of  this  vaft  empire  were  formed  three  confider- 
able  kingdoms;  tliat  of  the  Medes,  Avhich  Arbaccs,  the  prin- 
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cipal  head  of  the  conlpiracy,  reftored  to  its  Hberty  j  that  of  the 
Aflyrians  of  Babylon,  which  was  given  to  Belefis,  governor  of 
that  city;  arid  that  of  the  Aflyrians  of  Nineveh,  the  firft  king 
whereof  took  the  name  of  Ninus  the  younger. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  hiftory  of  the  fecond  AfTyrlan 
empire,  which  is  very  obfcure,  and  of  which  little  is  faid  by 
hiftorians,  it  is  proper,  and  even  abfolutely  neceflary,  to  com- 
pare what  is  faid  of  it  by  profane  authors  with  what  we  find 
of  it  in  holy  fcripture;  that  by  the  help  of  that  double  light 
we  may  have  the  clearer  idea  of  the  two  empires  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  which  for  fome  time  were  feparate  and  diftinft, 
and  afterwards  united  and  confounded  together.  I  fhall  firft 
treat  of  this  fecond  AfTyrian  empire,  and  then^^eturn  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes.  ^    ** 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Second  Assyrian  Empire,  both  of  Ninefe^.  and 
Babylon. 

T-  '>*,'..'. 
HIS  fecond  AfTyrian  empire  continued  two  hundred  and  ten 

years,  reckoning  to  the  year  in  which  Cyrus,  who  was  become 
abfolute  mafter  of  the  Eaft  by  the  death  of  his  father  Cambyfes, 
and  his  father-in-law  Cyaxares,  publifhed  the  famous  edict, 
whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  into  their  own  coun- 
try, after  a  feventy  years  captivity  at  Babylon. 

Kings  of  Babylon. 

^  Belesis.  He  is  the  fame  as  NabonafTar,  from  whofe  reign 
began  the  famous  aftronomical  epocha  at  Babylon,  called  from 
his  name  the  aera  of  NabonafTar.  In  the  holy  fcripture  he  is 
called  Baladan.  He  reigned  but  twelve  years,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon, 

^  Merodach-Baladan.  This  is  the  prince  who  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  king  Hezekiah,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.     After  him 
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there  reigned  feveral  other  kings  at  Babylon  *^,  with  whofe  ftory 
we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  I  fliall  tlierefore  proceed  to  the 
kings  of  Nineveh. 

Kings  of  Nineveh. 

^  TiGLATH-PiLESER.  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  holy 
fcripture  to  the  king,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  that 
reigned  at  Nineveh,  after  the  deftru(Sl:ion  of  the  ancient  Afly- 
rian  empire.  He  is  called  Thilgamus  by  -^lian.  He  is  faid 
to  have  taken  the  name  of  Ninus  the  younger,  in  order  to  ho- 
nour and  diftinguifh  his  reign  by  the  name  of  fo  ancient  and 
illuftrlous  a  prince. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  whofe  incorrigible  impiety  could  not 
be  reclaimed,  either  by  the  divine  favours  or  chaftifements, 
finding  himfelf  attacked  at  once  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and  I^ 
rael,  robbed  the  temple  of  part  of  its  gold  and  filver,  and  fent 
it  to  Tiglath-Pilefer,  to  purchafe  his  friendfhip  and  affiftance  ; 
promjfing  him,  befides,  to  become  his  vafTal,  and  to  pay  him 
tribute.  The  king  of  Aflyria  finding  fo  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  Syria  and  Paleftine  to  his  empire,  readily  ac- 
cepted the  propofal.  Advancing  that  way  with  a  numerous 
army,  he  beat  Rezin,  took  Damafcus,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  erefled  there  by  the  Syrians,  as  God  had  foretold  by 
his  prophets  Ifaiah  ^  and  Amos.  From  thence  he  marched  a- 
gainft  Phacaea,  and  took  all  that  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ifrael  beyond  Jordan,  or  in  Galilee.  But  he  made  Ahaz  pay 
very  dear  for  his  protection,  ftill  exa£ling  of  him  fuch  exorbi- 
tant fums  of  money,  that  for  the  payment  of  them  he  was  ob- 
liged not  only  to  exhauft  his  own  treafures,  but  to  take  all  the 
gold  and  lilver  of  the  temple.  Thus  this  alliance  ferved  only 
to  drain  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  to  bring  into  its  neigh- 
bourhood the  powerful  kings  of  Nineveh,  who  became  lb  many 
inftruments  afterwards  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  chaltlfe- 
ment  of  his  people. 

fCan.Ptol,  e  A.  M.  3157.  Ant.  J.  C.  747.  lib.  xli.  hill,  aiiim. 
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'  HALUKKkssfOL.  Hahocm,  the  Ethiopian,  whom  the  fcriptnre 
call*  HOf  having  made  himfdf  maftsr  of  Egypt,  Hofca,'  king  of 
Samaria,  entered  into  an  ali:ance  with  hsm,  hoping  b^  that 
meznt  to  (hake  off  the  Aflyrian  yoke.  To  this  end  he  iirith- 
drew  from  hi<>  dependence  tipon  Sahnanaier,  refoflng  to  pay 
him  any  further  tribute,  or  make  him  the  ufual  prefents.  • 

Salmanafcr,  to  puni(h  him  (or  his  prefumption,  marched  z- 
gainft  him  with  a  powerful  army  ^  and  after  having  fubdued  all 
the  plain  country,  (hut  him  up  in  Samaria,  where  he  kept  him 
clofely  bcficgcd  for  three  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  took 
the  city,  loaded  Holea  with  chains,  and  threw  him  into  prifon 
for  the  reft  of  his  days ;  carried  away  the  people  captive,  and 
planted  them  in  Halah  and  Habor,  cities  of  the  Medes.  And 
thus  was  the  kingdom  of  JfracI,  cr  of  the  ten  tribes,  deftroyed, 
as  God  had  often  threatened  by  his  prophets.  This  kingdom, 
from  tlie  time  of  its  feparation  from  that  of  Judah,  laftcd  a- 
bout  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

*  It  WdS  at  this  time  that  Tobit,  with  Ann  his  wife,  and  his 
fon  Tobias,  was  canned  captive  into  Aflyria,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  principal  officers  to  king  Salmanarer. 

Malmanafcr  di^d,  after  having  reigned  fourteen  years,  and 
was  fuccecded  by  hij  fon. 

'  Senkacherib.     He  is  alfo  called  Sargon  in  fcripture. 

As  foon  as  this  prince  was  fettled  on  the  throne,  he  renewed 
the  demand  of  the  tribute,  exacted  by  his  father  from  Heze- 
kinh.  Upon  his  rcfufal,  he  declared  war  againft  him,  and  en- 
tered into  Judea  with  a  mighty  army.  Hezekiah,  grieved  to 
fee  his  kingdom  pillaged,  fcnt  ambafTadors  to  him,  to  defire 
peace  uj)on  any  terms  he  would  j)refcribe.  Sennacherib,  Teem', 
ingly  mollified,  entered  into  treaty  with  him,  and  demanded  a 
very  great  fum  of  gold  and  iilvof.  The  holy  king  exhaufted 
both  the  treafiircs  of  the  temple,  and  his  own  coffers  to  pay 
it.  The  AITyrian,  regarding  neither  the  fanftion  of  oaths  nor 
treaties,  Aill  continued  the  war,  and  pufhcd  on  his  conquefts 
more  vigoroufly  than  ever.     Nothing  was  able  to  withftand  his 

*  A.  M.  5276.  Ant.  J.  C.  728.  2  Kings  xvii.  •«  Tob.  c.  i. 
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power,  and  of  all  the  ftrong  places  of  Judah,  none  remained 
untaken  but  Jerufalem,  which  was  likewife  reduced  to  the  ut- 
moft  extremity.    "  At  this  very  junc'hire  Sennacherib  was  in- 
formed, that  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  joined  forces 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  coming  up  to  fuccour  the  befieged 
city.     Now  it  was  contrary  to  the  exprefs  command  of  God, 
as  well  as  the  remonftrances  of  Ifaiah  and  Hezekiah,  that  the 
chief  rulers  at  Jerufalem  had  required  any  foreign  affiftance. 
The  Aflyrian  prince   marched  immediately  to  meet  the  ap- 
proaching enemy,  after  having  written  a  letter  to  Hezekiah,  full 
of  blafphemy  againft  the  God  of  Ifrael,  whom  he  infolently 
boafted  he  would  fpecdily  vanquifh  as  he  had  done  all  the  gods 
oi  the  other  nations  round  about  him.     In  jQiort,  he  difcom- 
fited  the  Egj'ptians,  and  purfued  them  even  into  their  own 
country,  which  he  ravaged,  and  returned  laden  with  fpoil. 

°  It  was  probably  during  Sennacherib's  abfence,  which  was 
pretty  long,  or  at  leaft  fome  little  time  before,  that  Hezekiah 
fell  fick,  and  was  cured  after  a  miraculous  manner ;  and  that, 
as  a  lign  of  God's  fulfilling  the  promife  he  had  made  him  of 
curing  him  fo  perfectly,  that  within  three  days  he  Ihould  be 
able  to  go  to  the  temple,  the  Ihadow  of  the  fun  went  ten  de- 
grees backwards  upon  the  dial  of  the  palace.     Merodach-Bala- 
dan,  king  of  Babylon,  being  informed  of  the  miraculous  cure 
of  king  Hezekiah,  fent  ambafTadors  to  him  with  letters  and  pre- 
fents,  to  congratulate  him  upon  that  occafion,  and  to  acquaint 
themfelvcs  with  the  miracle  that  had  happened  upon  earth  at 
this  juncture,  with  refpe<fl  to  the  fun's  retrogradation  ten  de- 
grees.    Hezekiah  was  extremely  feniible  of  the  honour  done 
him  by  that  prince,  and  very  forward  to  fliow  his  ambafladors 
the  riches  and  treafures  he  poflelTed,  and  to  let  them  fee  the 
xvhole  magnificence  of  his  palace.     Humanly  fpcaking,  there 
was  nothing  in  this  proceeding  but  what  was  allowable  and 
commendable-,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  fupreme  Judge,  which 
are  infinitely  more  piercing  and  delicate  than  ours,  this  action 
Volume  II.  G 
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4ifcovcrcd  a  lurking  pride,  and  fecret  vanity,  with  which  his 
righteoufnefs  was  ofi'ended.  Accordingly  he  inftantly  adver- 
tifed  the  king  by  his  prophet  Ifaiah,  that  the  riches  and  trea- 
fures  he  had  been  fiaowing  to  thofe  ambaffadors  with  fo  much 
oftentation,  fliould  one  day  be  tranrported  to  Babylon;  and  that 
his  children  Ihould  be  carried  thither,  to  become  fervants  in  the 
palace  of  that  monarch.  This  was  then  utterly  improbable ; 
for  Babylon,  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  in  friendihip 
and  alliance  with  Jerufalem,  as  appears  by  her  having  fent  am- 
bafladors  thither:  Nor  did  Jerufalem  then  feem  to  have  any 
thing  to  fear,  but  from  Nineveh ;  whofe  power  was  at  that  time 
formidable,  and  had  entirely  declared  againft  her.  But  the 
fortune  of  thofe  two  cities  was  to  change,  and  the  word  of 
God  was  literally  accompliflied. 

°  But  to  return  to  Sennacherib ;  after  he  had  ravaged  E- 
trypt,  and  taken  a  vaft  number  of  prifoners,  he  came  back 
with  his  viftorious  army,  encamped  before  Jerufalem,  and  be- 
fieged  it  a-new.  The  city  feemed  to  be  inevitably  loft :  It  was 
without  refource,  and  without  hope  from  the  hands  of  men ; 
but  had  a  powerful  protestor  in  heaven,  whofe  jealous  ears  had 
heard  the  impious  blafphemies  uttered  by  the  king  of  Nineveh 
againft  his  facred  name»  In  one  fmgle  night  an  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thoufand  men  of  his  army  perifhed  by  the  fvrord 
of  the  deftroying  angel.  After  fo  terrible  a  blow,  this  pretend- 
ed king  of  kings,  for  fo  he  called  himfelf,  this  triumpher  over 
nations,  and  conqueror  of  gods,  was  obliged  to  return,  to  his 
own  country  with  the  miferable  remnant  of  his  army,  covere4 
with  Ihame  and  confufion:  Nor  did  he  furvive  his  defeat  a 
fev/  months,  but  only  to  make  a  kind  of  an  honourable  amande 
to  God,  whofe  fupreme  majefty  he  had  prefumed  ^o  infult,  and 
who  now,  to  ufe  the  fcripture  terms,  having  "  put  a  ring  into 
**  his  nofe,  and  a  bit  into  his  mouth,"  as  a  wild  beaft,  made 
him  return  in  that  humbled,  afflidted  condition,  through  thofe 
very  countries,  which  a  little  before  had  beheld  him  fo  haugh- 
ty and  imperious. 

Upon  his  return  to  Nineveh,  being  enraged  at  his  difgrace, 
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he  treated  his  fubjedls  after  a  moft  cruel  and  tyrannical  manner. 
P  The  effects  of  his  fury  fell  more  heavily  upon  the  Jews  and 
Ifraelites,  of  whom  he  had  great  numbers  maflacred  every  day, 
ordering  their  bodies  to  be  left  expofed  in  the  flrcets,  and  fuf- 
fering  no  man  to  give  them  burial.  Tobit,  to  avoid  his  cruel- 
ty, v/as  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf  for  fome  time,  and  futfer  all 
his  effeiSls  to  be  confiicatcd.  In  fhort,  the  king's  favage  tem- 
per rendered  him  fo  infupportable  to  hi",  own  family,  that  his 
two  eldeft  fons  confpired  againft  him,  **  and  killed  him  in  the 
temple,  in  the  prefence  of  his  god  Nifroch,  as  he  lay  proftrate 
before  him.  But  thefe  two  princes,  being  obliged  after  this 
parricide  to  fly  into  Armeni?.,  left  liie  kingdom  to  Efafhaddon, 
tiicir  youngeft  brother. 

"^  EsARHADDON.  Wc  havc  already  obfervcd,  that  after  Me- 
rodach-Baladan  there  was  a  fuccefllon  of  kings  at  Babylon,  of 
whom  hiflory  has  tranfmittcd  nothing  but  the  names.  The 
royal  family  becoming  cxtia£l,  there  was  an  eight  years  inter- 
regnum, full  of  troubles  and  commotions.  Efarhaddon,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  jundture,  made  himfelf  mafter  or  Baby- 
lon ',  and  annexing  it  to  his  former  dominions,  reigned  over 
the  two  united  empires  thirteen  years. 

After  having  re-united  Syria  and  Paleiline  to  the  AlTyrian 
empire,  which  had  been  rent  from  it  in  the  preceding  reign,  he 
entered  the  land  of  Ifracl,  where  he  took  captive  as  many  as 
were  left  there,  and  carried  them  into  Affyria,  except  an  incon- 
fiderable  number  that  efcaped  his  purfuit,  And  that  the  coun- 
try might  not  become  a  defert,  he  fent  colonies  of  idolatrous 
people,  taken  out  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to 
dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  ^The  prediction  of  Ifaiah  was 
then  fulfilled-,  "  within  threefcore  and  five  years  (hall  Ephrulm 
"  be  broken,  that  it  be  no  more  a  people."  This  was  exactly 
(he  fpace  of  time  elapfed  between  the  predication  and  the  event  5 
and  the  people  of  Ifrael  did  then  truly  ccafc  to  be  a  vilibis  ua- 
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tion,  what  was  left  of  them  being  altogether  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  other  nations. 

^This  prince,  having  poflefTed  himfelf  of  the  land  of  Ifrael, 
fent  fome  of  his  generals  with  part  of  his  army  into  Judea,  to 
reduce  that  country  likewife  under  his  fubjedion.  Thefe  ge- 
nerals defeated  Manaiieh,  and  having  taken  him  prifoner, 
brought  him  to  Efarhaddon,  who  put  him  in  chains,  and  car- 
ried him  with  him  to  Babylon.  But  ManafTeh,  having  after- 
wards appea  fed  the  wrath  of  God  by  a  fmcere  and  lively  re- 
pentance, obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jerufalem. 

"  Mean  time  the  colonies,  that  had  been  fent  into  Samaria, 
in  the  room  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  grie\'Oully  infefted 
with  lions.  The  king  of  Babylon,  being  told  the  caufe  of  that 
calamity  was  their  not  w^orfliippi'ng  the  God  of  the  country,  or- 
dered an  Ifraelitifli  prieft  to  be  font  to  them,  from  among  the 
captives  taken  in  that  country,  to  teach  them  the  worlhip  of 
the  God  of  Ifrael.  But  thefe  idolaters,  contented  with  admit- 
ting the  true  God  amongfi:  their  ancient  divinities,  worfhipped 
him  jointly  with  their  falfe  deities.  This  corrupt  worfhip  con- 
tinued afterwards,  and  was  the  fource  of  the  averhon  enter- 
tained by  the  Jews  againft  the  Samaritans. 

Efarhaddon,  after  a  profperous  reign  of  thirty-nine  years  o- 
ver  the  Aflyrians,  and  thirteen  over  the  Babylonians,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  Ton, 

^  Saosduchinus,  This  prince  is  called  in  fcripture  Na- 
buchodonofor,  which  name  was  common  to  the  kings  of  Ba- 
bylon. To  diftinguiih  this  from  the  others,  he  is  called  Na- 
buchodonofor  I. 

*  Tobit  was  ftill  alive  a*,  this  time,  and  dwelt  amomg  other 
captives  at  Nineveh.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  fore- 
told his  children  the  fudden  deftruciion  of  that  city,  of  which 
at  that  time  there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance.  He  advifed 
them,  to  quit  the  city,  before  its  ruin  came  on,  and  to  depart 
as  foon  as  they  had  buried  him  and  his  wife. 

"  The  ruin  of  Nineveh  is  at  hand,"  fays  the  good  old  man, 
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**  abide  no  longer  here,  for  I  perceive  the  \yickednefs  of  the 
"  city  will  occafion  its  dcftru£lion."  Thefe  lafl:  words  are  very 
remarkable,  "  tlie  wjckednefs  of  the  city  will  occafion  its  dc- 
**  ftru<Slion."  Men  will  be  apt  to  impute  the  ruin  of  Nineveh 
to  any  other  reafonj  but  we  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Giioll:,  that 
her  unrighteoufnefs  was  the  true  caufe  of  it,  as  it  will  be  with 
"other  ftates,  that  imitate  her  crimes. 

y  Nabuchodonolor  defeated  the  king  of  the  IMedes,  in  4 
pitched  battle  fought  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  upon  the 
plain  of  Ragau,  took  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
returned  triumphant  to  Nineveh.  When  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  Medes,  we  IhuU  give  a  more  particular  ac» 
count  of  this  vidlory. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  expedition,  that  Bethujia  was 
belleged  by  Holoferncs,  one  of  Nabnchodonofor's  generals ;  and 
that  the  famous  enterprise  of  Judith  was  accompliilied. 

•^Saracus,  otherwile  called  CiiysiA-LADANUS.  This  prince 
fucceeded  Saofduchlnus;  and  having  rendered  himfelf  con- 
temptible te  his  fubje^Sts,  by  his  efFcn;inacy,  and  the  little  care 
he  took  of  his  dominions,  NabopolafTar,  a  Bab)  ioiiian  bybirthj 
and  general  of  his  army,  ufurpcd  tliat  part  of  the  AiFvrian  em- 
pire, and  reigned  over  it  one  and  twenty  years, 

^  Nadqpolassar.  7  bis  prince,  the  better  to  malritain  his 
ufurped  fovereignty,  made  an  alliance  with  Cyaxjires,  king 
pf  the  Medes.  With  their  joint  forces  they  befieged  and  took 
Nineveh,  killed  Saracus,  and  utterly  dcftroyed  that  great  city. 
We  Ihall  fpeak  more  largeh/  of  this  great  event,  when  we 
come  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Medes.  From  this  time  forward 
the  city  of  Babylon  became  tlxe  cialy  capital  of  ti\e  AlTyrian 
empire. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Medes,  having  deitroyed  Nineveh, 
became  fo  formidal)le,  that  they  drew  upon  themfelves  the 
iealoufy  of  all  tlieir  neighbours.  Necho,  king  of  Kgypt,  was 
fp  alarmed  at  their  power,  that  to  ftop  their  progrefs  he  march- 
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ed  towards  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
made  feveral  conliderable  conquefts.  Sec  the  hiflory  of  thd 
Egyptians''  for  what  concerns  this  expedition,  and  the  confo- 
quences  that  attended  it. 

■^  Nabopolafi'ar  finding,  that,  after  the  taking  of  Carchemifh 
by  Necho,  all  Syria  and  Paleftine  had  revolted  from  him,  and 
neither  his  age  nor  infirmities  permitting  him  to  go  in  perfon  to 
recover  them,  he  made  his  fon  Nabuchodonofor  partner  with 
him  in  the  empire,  and  fent  him  with  an  army,  to  reduce  thofo 
countries  to  their  former  fubjeftion. 

^  From  this  time  the  Jews  begin  to  reckon  the  years  of 
Nabuchodonofor,  viz.  from  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  Je~ 
hoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  or  rather  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth.  But  the  Babylonians  compute  the  reign  of  this  prince 
only  from  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  two  years 
later. 

^  NabuchoDOnosor  II.  This  prince  defeated  Necho's  army 
near  the  Euphrates,  and  retook  Carchemifli.  From  thence  he 
marched  towards  Syria  and  Paleftine,  and  re-united  thofe  pro- 
vinces to  his  dominions. 

^  He  likewife  entered  Judea,  befieged  Jerufalem,  and  took 
it;  He  caufed  Jehoiakim  to  be  put  in  chains,  with  a  defign  to- 
have  him  carried  to  Babylon;  but  being  moved  with  his  re- 
pentance and  afflidlion,  he  reftored  him  to  his  throne.  Great 
numbers  of  the  JeAvs,  and,  ainong  the  refl,  fome  children  of 
the  royal  family,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  whither  all 
the  treafures  of  the  king's  palace,  and  a  part  of  the  facred 
vellels  of  the  temple,  were  likewife  tranfported.  Thus  was 
the  judgment  God  had  denounced  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah  to 
king  Hezekiah  accompliflied.  From  this  famous  epocha, 
which  was  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  we 
are  to  date  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  fo  often 
foretold  by  Jeremiah.     Daniel,  then  but  eighteen  years  old, . 
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was  carried  captive  among  the  reftj  and  Ezekiel  feme  time 
afterwards. 

s  Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  died  Na- 
bopolafTar,  king  of  Babylon,  after  having  reigned  one  and 
twenty  years;  As  foon  as  his  fon  Nabuchodonofor  had  news 
of  his  death,  he  fet  out  v^ith  all  expedition  for  Babylon,  taking 
the  neareft  way  through  the  defert,  attended  only  with  a  fmall 
retinue,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  army  with  his  generals,  to  be 
condudled  to  Babylon  with  the  captives  and  fpoils.  On  his 
arrival,  he  received  the  government  from  the  hands  of  thofe 
that  had  carefully  prefervcd  it  for  him,  and  fo  fucceeded  to  all 
the  dominioils  of  his  father,  which  comprehended  Chaldea,  Af- 
fyria,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Paleftine,  over  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  he  reigned  forty-three  years. 

^  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  had  a  dream,  at  which 
he  was  greatly  terrified,  though  he  could  not  call  it  again  to 
mind.  He  thereupon  coniulted  the  wife  men  and  diviners  of 
his  kingdom,  requiring  of  them  to  make  known  to  him  the 
fubftance  of  his  dream.  They  all  anfwered,  that  it  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  art  to  divine  the  thing  itfelf;  and  that  the 
utmoft  they  could  do,  was  to  give  the  interpretation  of  his 
dream,  when  he  had  made  it  known  to  them.  As  abfolute 
princes  are  not  accuftomed  to  meet  with  oppofition,  but  will 
be  obeyed  in  all  things,  Nabuchodonofor,  imagining  they  dealt' 
iufincerely  with  him,  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  condemned 
them  all  to  die.  Now  Daniel  and  his  three  companions  were 
included  in  the  fcntence,  as  being  ranked  among  the  wife  men* 
But  Daniel,  having  firft  invoked  his  God,  defired  to  be  intro- 
duced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  revealed  tiie  whole  fubftance 
of  his  dream.  "  The  thing  thou  fawell,"  fays  he  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, "  was  an  image  of  an  enormous  fizc,  and  a  tor* 
'*  rible  countenance.  The  head  thereof  was  of  gold,  the  breaft 
**  and  arras  of  filver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brafs,  and  the 
•*  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.     And  as  the  king  was  at- 
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**  tentively  looking  upon  that  vifion,  behold  a  ftone  was  cut 
*^  out  of  a  mountain  without  hands,  and  the  flone  fmote  the 
**  image  upon  his  feet,  and  brake  them  to  pieces;  the  whole 
**  image  was  ground  as  fmall  as  duft,  and  the  flone  became 
**  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth."  When 
Daniel  had  related  the  dream,  he  gave  the  king  likewife  the 
interpretation  thereof,  fliowing  him  ho>v  it  fignified  the  three 
great  empires,  which  were  to  fucceed  that  of  the  AfTyrians, 
namely,  the  Perfian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  or,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  that  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  the  Great^ 
**  After  thefe  kingdoms,"  continued  Daniel,  *'  fliall  the  God 
*'  of  heaven  fet  up  a  kingdom,  which  fhall  never  be  deftroyed ; 
^'  and  this  kingdom  fliall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  fliall 
*'  break  in  pieces  and  confume  all  thefe  kingdoms,  and  fliall 
*'  fland  for  ever."  By  which  Daniel  plainly  foretold  the  king- 
dom of  Jefus  Clirift.  Nebuchadnezzar,  quite  raviflied  with 
admiration  and  aflonilhment,  after  having  acknowledged  and 
loudly  declared,  that  the  God  of  the  Ifraelites  was  really  the 
God  of  gods,  advanced  Daniel  to  the  higheil  offices  in  the 
kingdom,  made  him  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wife 
men,  ruler  of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  and  one  of 
the  principal  lords  of  the  council,  that  always  attended  the 
^ovru  His  three  friends  \yere  ^Ifo  prgmoted  to  honours  and 
dignities, 

'  At  this  time  Jehoiakim  revolted  fxoni  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, whofe  generals,  that  were  flill  in  Judea,  marched  againil 
him,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  hoftilities  upon  his  country. 
^'  He  flept  with  his  fathers,"  is  all  the  fcripture  fays  of  his 
death.  Jeremiah  had  prophefied,  that  he  fhould  neither  be 
regretted  nor  lamentiedj  but  fhould  *'  be  buried  with' the  bu- 
"  rial  of  an  afs,  drawn  and  cafl  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Je- 
*'  rufalem:"  This  was  no  doubt  fulfilled,  though  it  is  not 
known  in  what  manner. 

.    *  Jechonias  fucceded  both  to  the  throne  and  iniquity  of  hk 
father.     Nebuchadnezzar's   lieutenants  continuing  the  bloc* 

'  a  Kings  xxjv.  i,  2. 
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kade  of  Jerufalem,  In  three  months  time  he  himfclf  came  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city. 
He  plundered  both  the  temple  and  the  king's  palace  of 
;ill  their  treafures,  and  foit  them  away  to  Babylon,  together 
with  all  tlie  golden  veiTels  remaining,  which  Solomon  had 
made  for  the  ufe  of  the  temple :  He  carried  away  likewife  a 
yaft  number  of  captives,  amonglt  whom  was  king  Jechonias, 
his  mother,  his  wives,  with  all  the  chief  officers  and*  great 
men  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  room  of  Jechonias,  he  fet  upon 
the  throne  his  imcle  Pklattaniah,  who  was  otherwife  called  Zc- 
(iekiah. 

^  This  prince  had  as  little  religion  and  profperity  as  his 
fore-fathers.  Having  made  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh,  king  of 
tgypr,  he  broke  the  oath  of  fideUty  he  had  taken  to  the  king 
ef  Babylon.  The  latter  foon  chaftifed  him  for  it,  and  imme- 
diately laid  fjege  to  Jerufalem.  The  king  of  Egypt's  arrival 
St  the  head  of  an  army  gave  the  befieged  fome  hopes;  but 
their  joy  was  very  fliort-Iivcd ;  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, 
^nd  the  conqueror  returned  againft  Jerufalem,  and  renewed 
the  fiege,  which  lafted  near  a  twelvemonth.  'At  laft  the  city 
Vas  taken  by  ftorm,  and  a  terrible  flaughter  enfued.  Zede- 
kiah's  two  fons  were  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  orders  killed  before 
their  father's  face,  with  all  the  nobles  and  principal  men  of 
Judah,  Zedeklah  himfelf  had  both  his  eyes  put  out,  was  loaded 
w'ith  fetters,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  w^here  he  waj  confined  in 
j^rifon  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  city  and  temple  were  pillaged 
^nd  burnt,  and  all  their  fortifications  demohflied. 

^  Upon  Nebuchadnezzar's  return  to  Babylon,  after  his  fiic- 
gefsful  war  againft  Judea,  he  ordered  a  golden  ftatue  to  be 
made  fixty  *  cubits  high,  aiTembied  all  the  great  men  of  the 
^ringdom  to  celebrate  the  didication  of  it,  and  commanded  all 
Jiis  fubje6ts  to  worJhip  it,  threatening  to  caft  thofe  that  Ihould 
refufe  into  the  midft  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace.      Upon  this 
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occafion  it  Avas,  that  the  three  young  Hebrews,  Ananias,  Mii 
fael,  and  Azarias,  who,  with  an  invincible  courage  refufed  to 
comply  with  the  king's  impious  Ordinance,  were  preferred, after 
a  miraculous  manner,  in  the  midft  of  the  flames.  The  khigj 
iiimfelf  a  witnefs  cf  this  aftonilliing  miracle,  publiflled  an  e- 
dicH:,  whereby  all  perfons  whatfoever  were  forbid,  upon  pain  of 
death,  to  fpeak  any  thing  amifs  againft  the  God  of  Ananias^ 
Mifae},  and  Azarias.  He  likewife  promoted  thefe  three  young 
men  to  the  higheft  honours  and  employments. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  twenty-flrft  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  fourth  after  the  deftrudlion  of  Jerufalem,  marched  again 
into  Syria,  and  befieged  Tyre,  at  the  time  when  Ithobal  was 
king  thereof.  Tyre  was  a  flrong  and  opulent  city,  which  had 
never  been  fubje£l  to  any  foreign  power,  and  was  then  in  great 
repute  for  its  commerce ;  "  by  which  many  of  its  citizens  were 
become  like  fo  many  princes  in  wealth  and  magnificence.  It 
was  built  by  the  Sidonians  two  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  For  Sidon  being  taken  by  the  Phi- 
iiftines  of  Afcaloii,  many  of  its  inhabitants  made  their  efcape 
in  lliips,  and  founded  the  city  of  Tyre.  And  for  this  reafon 
we  find  it  called  in  Ifaiah  °,  "  the  daughter  of  Sidon."  But 
the  daughter  focn  furpalTed  the  mother  in  grandeur,  riches, 
^nd  power.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  fhe 
was  in  a  condition  to  reliii;  thirteen  years  together  a  monarchy 
to  whofe  y-.  •i.e  all  the  refl  of  the  enft  had  fubmitted. 

P  It  was  not  till  after  fo  many  years,  that  Nebuchadnez7.ar 
jtnade  himfelf  m.ailer  of  Tyre.  His  troops  fuflered  incredible 
hardfliips  before  it  j  fo  that,  according  to  the  prophet's  ex~ 
preliion,  **  "^  every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  fhoulder  was 
**  peeled."  Before  the  city  v/as  reduced  to  the  laft  extremi.^ 
ty,  its  inhabitants  retired,  with  the  greatefl  part  of  their  effects, 
into  a  neighbouring  iflc,  half  a  mile  from  the  fhore,  where 
they  built  a  new  city;  the  name  and  glory  whereof  extin- 
guiflied  the  remembrance  of  the  old  one,  which  from  thence- 
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forward  became  a  mere  village,  retaining  the  name  of  ancient 
Tyre. 

'  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  having  undergone  the  ut- 
moft  fatigues  during  fo  long  and  difficult  a  liege,  and  having 
found  nothing  in  the  place  to  requite  them  for  the  fervice  they 
had  rendered  Almighty  God,  it  is  the  exprefllon  of  the  prophet* 
in  executing  his  vengeance  upon  that  city,  to  make  them  a- 
mends,  God  was  pleafed  to  promife  by  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel, 
that  he  would  give  them  the  fpoils  of  Egypt.  And  indeed 
Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Egypt  foon  after,  as  I  have  mor« 
fully  related  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Egyptians  ^ 

"When  this  prince  had  happily  finifhed  all  his  wars,  and  was 
in  a  ftate  of  perfe<5l  peace  and  tranquillity,  he  put  the  laft.hand 
to  the  building,  or  rather  to  the  embellifliing  of  Babylon.  The 
reader  may  fee  in  Jofephus  ^  an  account  of  the  magnificent 
ftru<ftures  afcribed  to  this  monarch  by  feveral  writers.  I  have 
mentioned  a  great  part  of  them  in  the  defcripticn  already  given 
of  that  ftately  city. 

"  Wliilft  nothing  feemed  wanting  to  complete  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's happinefs,  a  frightful  dream  difturbed  his  repofe,  a!id 
filled  him  with  great  anxiety.  He  dreamed,  **  He  faw  a  tree 
*♦  in  the  midft  of  the  earth,  whofe  height  was  great:  The  tree 
*V  grew,  and  v/us  ftrong,  aiul  tlie  height  of  it  reached  unto 
*'  heaven,  and  the  fight  thereof  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  The 
*'  leaves  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much  5  and  in  it  was  meat 
"  for  all :  The  beafts  of  the  field  had  Ihadow  under  it,  and 
"  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof;  and 
**  all  flefh  was  fed  of  it.  Tlien  a  watcher  and  an  holy  one 
**  came  down  from  heaven,  and  cried;  Hew  down  the  tree, 
*'  and  cut  off  his  branches,  Ihake  off  his  leaves,  and  fcatter 
**  his  fruit ;  let  the  bealls  get  array  from  under  it,  and  the 
<*  fowls  from  his  branches.  Neverthelefs  leave  the  {lump  of 
**  his  roots  in  the  earth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brafs, 
•*  in  the  tender  grafs  of  tliC  field;  and  let  it  be  wet  with  the 
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f  *  dew  of  heaven,  and  let  his  porLion  be  with  the  beafts  in  the 
"  grafs  of  the  earth.  Let  his  heart  be  changed  frtjm  raan'sj 
**  and  let  a  beall's  heart  be  given  unto  him ;  and  let  feven 
'*  times  pals  over  him.  Tiiis  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the 
**  watchers,  and  the  demand  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones,  to 
"  the  intent  that  the  living  may  know,  that  the  Moft  High 
"  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  givcth  it  to  whomfoever 
**  he  will,  and  fetteth  up  over  it  the  bafeft  of  men." 

The  king,  juftly  terrified  at  this  terrible  dream,  confulted 
all  his  wife  men  and  magicians,  but  to  no  purpofe.  He  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  Daniel,  who  expounded  the  dream, 
and  applied  it  to  the  king's  own  perfon,  plainly  declaring  to 
him,  "  That  he  fhould  be  driven  from  the  company  of  men 
*'  for  feven  years,  fhould  be  reduced  to  the  condition  and  felr 
*'  lowfnip  of  the  beafls  of  the  field,  and  feed  upon  grafs  like  ^ 
**  bullock;  that  his  kingdom  never thelefs  Ihould  be  preferved 
f^  for  him,  and  he  fhould  re-poflefs  his  throne,  when  he  fliould 
*'  have  learnt  to  know  and  acknowledge,  that  all  power  ig  from 
**  above,  and  cometh  from  heaven.  After  this  he  exhorted 
**  him  to  break  off  his  fins  by  righteoufnefs,  and  his  iniquitieij 
^'  by  iliowing  mercy  to  the  poor," 

All  thefe  things  canie  to  pafs^upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the 
prophet  had  foretold.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  as  he 
was  walking  in  his  palace,  and  admiring  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  buildings,  he  faid,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylonj, 
"  which  I  have  built  for  the  houfe  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
'*  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majefty  r'^ 
Would  a  fecret  impulfe  of  complacency  and  vanity  in  a  prince, 
;it  the  fight  of  fuch  noble  f]:ru^ures  eredled  by  himfelf,  appear 
to  us  fo  very  criminal  ?  And  yet,  hardly  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth,  when  a  voice  came  down  from  heaven,  and  pro- 
nounced this  fentence  :  ^'  In  the  fame  hour  his  underftanding 
**  went  from  him;  he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  grafs 
*'  like  oxen,  and  his  body  ^yas  v^et  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
**  till  his  hairs  v/ere  grown  like  eagles  feathers,  and  his  nuiii 
"  like  birds  claws.'* 

After  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  he  recovered  his 
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fenfes,  and  the  ufe  of  his  underftanding ;  "  He  lifted  up  his 
**  eyes  unto  heaven,"  fays  the  fcripture,  "  and  blefled  the  Molt 
**  Highj  he  praifed  and  honoured  him  that  liveth  for  ever, 
*'  whofe  dominion  is  an  everlafting  dominion,  and  his  king- 
**  dom  is  from  generation  to  generation  :"  Confeiling,  "  That 
**  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as  nothing  before  hini, 
**  and  that  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  hea- 
**  ven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  j  and  none 
"  can  ftay  his  hand,  or  fay  unto  him.  What  doft  thou  ?" 
Now  he  recovered  his  former  countenance  and  form.  His 
courtiers  went  out  to  feek  him ;  he  was  reftored  to  his  throne, 
and  became  greater  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Being  af- 
fected with  the  hearticft  gratitude,  he  caufed,  by  a  folemn  edi<fl, 
to  be  publiflied  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions, 
what  aftonifhing  and  miraculous  things  God  had  wrought  in 
his  perfon. 

One  year  after  this  Nebuchadnezzar  died,  having  reigned 
forty-three  years,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
was  one  of  the  greateft  monarchs  that  ever  reigned  in  the  eaft. 
He  was  foccecded  by  his  fon, 

"^  Evil-Merodach.  As  foon  as  he  was  fettled  in  the  throne, 
he  releafed  Jechonias,  king  of  Judah,  out  of  prifon,  where  he 
had  been  confined  near  feven  and  thirty  years. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Evil-Merodach,  which  Inft-cd  but  two 
years,  the  learned  place  Daniel's  detection  of  the  fraud  prac- 
tifed  by  the  priefts  of  Bel  •,  the  innocent  artifice,  by  which  he 
contrived  to  kill  the  dragon,  which  was  worftiipped  as  a  god  ; 
and  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  fame  prophet  out  of  the 
den  of  lions,  where  he  had  viftuals  brought  him  by  the  prophet 
Habakkuk. 

*  Evil-Merodach  rendered  himfclf  fo  odious  by  his  debauch- 
ery, and  other  extravagancies,  that  his  own  relations  confpircd 
againft  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 

y  Neriglissar,  his  fifter's  hulband,  and  one  of  the  chief 
confpirators,  reigned  in  his  Head. 
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Immediately  on  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  he  made  gre^ 
preparations  for  v/ar  againft  the  INIedes,  which  made  Cyaxares 
fend  for  Cyrus  out  of  Perfia  to  his  affiftance.  This  ftory  will 
be  more  particularly  related  by  and  by,  where  we  fhall  find 
that  this  prince  was  llain  in  battle,  in  the  foiu'th  year  of  h^s 
reign. 

2  Laborosoarchod,  his  fon,  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  This 
was  a  very  wicked  prince.  Being  born  with  the  mofi:  vicious 
inclinations,  he  indulged  them  without  reftraint  when  he  came 
to  the  cro\vn  j  as  if  he  had  been  invefted  with  foveriegn  power, 
only  to  have  the  privilege  of  committing  with  impunity  the 
moft  infamous  and  barbarous  actions.  He  reigned  but  nine 
months-,  his  own  fubjeds,  confpiring  againft  him,  put  him  to 
death.     His  fucceffor  was 

^  Labynit,  or  Nai30nid.  This  prince  had  likewife  other 
names,  and  in  fcripture  that  of  Belfiiazzar.  It  is  reafonably 
fuppofed  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Evil-I^.Ierodach,  by  his  wife 
Nitocris,  and  confequently  grandfon  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to 
whom,  according  to  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  the  nations  of  the 
eaft  were  to  be  fubjecl,  as  alfo  to  his  fon,  and  his  grandfon  af- 
ter him:  **  ''  All  nations  Ihall  ferve  him,  and  his  fon,  and  his 
**  fon's  fon,  until  the  very  time  of  his  land  Ihall  come." 

'^  Nitocris  is  that  queen  who  raifed  fo  many  noble  edifices 
in  Babylon.  She  caufed  her  own  monument  to  be  placed  over 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  gates  of  the  city,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion,  dilFuading  her  fucceffors  from  touching  the  treafures  laid 
up  in  it,  without  the  moft  urgent  and  indifpenfable  neceffity. 
The  tomb  remained  unopened  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  who, 
upon  his  breaking  it  open,  inftead  of  thofe  immenfe  treafures 
he  had  flattered  himfelf  with,  found  nothing  but  the  following 
infcription ; 

«  If  thou  hadjl  mi  an  hifatiahle  ihlrji  after  mcneyt  afid  a  mcj} 
"  fordldy  avaricious  fotd,  thou  ivould}}  never  have  broken  open. 
*.*  the  monuments  of  the  dead  J* 

,A.M.3448.  Ant.J  C.5j6.  a  A.  M.  3445»-Ant.  J.  C.55J' 
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^  In  the  firft  year  of  Belfliazzar's  reign,  Daniel  had  the 
vifion  of  the  four  beafts,  which  reprefented  the  four  great  mo- 
jiarchies,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  MefTiah,  which  was  to  fuc- 
cced  them.  « In  the  third  year  of  the  fame  reign  he  had  the 
yifion  of  the  ram  and  the  he-gbat,  which  prc-ligured  the  dc- 
flruftion  of  the  Perfian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  an4 
the  perfecution  which  Antiochiis  Epiphanes,  king  gf  Syria, 
ihould  bring  upon  the  Jews.  I  fhalJ  hereafter  make  fome  re- 
ft eftions  upon  thele  propliecies,  and  give  a  larger  account  of 
them. 

*^  Belfhazzar,  whilft  his  enemies  were  befieging  Babylon, 
gave  a  great  entertainment  to  his  whole  court,  upon  a  certain 
feftival,  which  was  annually  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 
The  joy  of  this  feaft  was  greatly  difturbed  by  a  vifion,  and  ftill 
more  fo  by  the  explication  which  Daniel  gave  of  it  to  the 
king.  The  fentence  written  upon  the  wall  imported,  that 
his  kingdom  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Perfians,  That  very  night  the  city  was  taken,  and  Belfliazzar 
killed. 

^Thus  ended  the  Babylonian  empire,  after  having  fubfiftej 
two  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  deilru<ftion  of  the  great 
AiTyrian  empire. 

The  particular  circumftances  of  the  fiege,  and  the  taking  of 
]3abylon,  ihall  be  related  in  the  hiilory  of  Cyrus, 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  HjsrORY  of  the  KINGDOM  of  the  MedES. 

1  TooK^  notice  in  fpeaking  of  the  deftruclion  of  the  ancient 
Aflyrian  empire,  that  Arbaces,  general  of  the  Medes,.  was  one 
of  the  chief  authors  of  the  cpnfpiracy  againft  Sardanapalus  : 
And  feveral  writers  believe,  that  lie  then  immediately  be- 
came fovereign  mafter  of  Media,  and  many  other  provinces, 
i*n4  aflumed  the  title  of  king.     Herodotus  is  not  of  this  opi- 

*Dan.  cvij,  ^  Chap.  viii.  f  Chap.  v. 
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nion.     I  fliall  relate  what  that  celebrated  hiftorlan  fays  upon 
the  fubjecV. 

'  The  Aflyrians,  who  had  for  many  ages  held  the  empire 
of  Aiia,  began  to  decline  in  their  power  by  the  revolt  of  fe- 
Teral  nations.  The  Medes  iirft  threw  off  their  yoke,  and 
maintained  for  fome  time  the  liberty  they  had  acquired  by 
their  valour:  But  that  liberty  degenerating  into  licentioufnefs, 
and  their  government  not  being  well  eftablifhed,  they  fell  into 
•a  kind  of  anarchy,  worfe  than  their  former  fubjeclion.  In- 
juftice,  violence,  and  rapine,  prevailed  every  where,  becaufc 
there  was  nobody  that  had  either  power  enough  to  reflrain 
them,  or  fufficient  authority  to  punifh  the  offenders.  But  all 
thefe  diforders  induced  the  people  to  fettle  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  rendered  the  flate  more  flourifliing  than  ever  it 
was  before. 

The  nation  of  the  Medes  was  then  divided  into  tribes.  Al- 
moft  all  the  people  dwelt  in  villages,  when  Dejoces,  the  fori 
of  Fhraortes,  a  ISIede  by  birth,  erected  the  ftate  into  a  monar- 
chy. This  perfon,  feeing  the  great  diforders  that  prev-ailed 
throughout  all  IMedia,  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  thofe  trou- 
bles, and  make  them  ferve  to  exalt  him  to  the  royal  dignity. 
He  had  2  great  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and  paffed  for 
a  man,  not  only  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  but  poffefled  of 
all  the  prudence  and  equity  neceffary  for  a  governor. 

As  foon  as  he  had  formed  the  defign  of  obtaining  the  throne, 
he  laboured  to  make  the  good  qualities  that  had  been  obferved 
in  him  more  confpicuous  than  ever :  He  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  where  he  lived  made  him 
fheir  judge.  In  this  office  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  great  pru- 
dence; and  his  cares  had  all  the  fuccefs  expelled  from  them; 
for  he  brought  the  people  of  that  village  to  a  fober  and  regular 
life.  The  inhabitants  of  other  villages,  whom  perpetual  dif- 
orders fuffered  not  to  live  in  quiet,  obferving  the  good  Order 
Dejoces  had  introduced  in  the  place  where  he  preiided  as  judge, 
began  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  him,  and  make  him  arbitrator 
of  their  differences.    The  fame  of  his  equity  daily  increaling, 

I  Herod.  1.  i.e.  9^. 
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all  fuch  as  had  any  affair  of  confequence  broiiglit  it  before 
him,  expecting  to  find  that  equity  in  Dejoces,  which  they  could 
meet  with  no  where  elfe. 

When  he  found  himfelf  thus  far  advanced  in  his  defigns,  he 
judged  it  a  proper  time  to  fet  his  laft  engines  to  work  for  the 
compaffing  his  point.  He  therefore  retired  from  bulinefs,  pre- 
tending to  be  over-fatigued  with  the  multitude  of  people  that 
reforted  to  him  from  all  quarters;  and  would  not  exercife  the 
office  of  judge  any  longer,  notwithf.anding  all  the  importunity 
of  fuch  as  wifhed  well  to  the  public  tranquillity.  Whenever  any 
perfons  addreffed  themfelves  to  him,  he  told  them,  that  his 
own  domeftic  affairs  would  not  allow  him  to  attend  thofc  of  o- 
ther  people. 

The  licentioufnefs,  which  had  been  for  fome  time  reftrained 
by  the  management  of  Dejoces,  began  to  prevail  more  than  ever 
as  foon  as  he  had  withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs;  and  the  evil  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree',  that  the 
Medes  were  obliged  to  affemble,  and  deliberate  upon  the  means 
of  curing  fo  dangerous  a  diforder. 

There  are  different  forts  of  ambition:  Some  violent  and  im- 
petuous, carry  every  thing  as  it  were  by  ftorm,  flicking  at  no 
kind  of  cruelty  or  murder:  Another  fort  more  gentle,  like  that 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  puts  on  an  appearance  of  moderation  and 
juftice,  working  under  ground,  if  1  may  ufe  that  exprellion, 
and  yet  arrives  at  her  point  as  furely  as  the  other. 

Dejoces,  who  faw  things  fucceeding  according  to  his  wini,fcnt 
his  emiffaries  to  the  affembly,  after  having  inftrudted  them  in  the 
part  they  were  to  act.  When  expedients  for  flopping  the  courfe 
of  the  public  evils  came  to  be  propofed,  thefe  emiffaries,  fpeak- 
ing in  their  turn,  reprefented,  that,  unlefs  the  face  of  the  re- 
public Avas  entirely  changed,  their  country  would  become  un- 
inhabitable; that  the  only  means  to  remedy  the  prefent  difor- 
ders,  was  to  electa  king,  who  fhould  have  authority  to  reilrain 
violence,  and  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  nation. 
Then  every  man  could  profecute  his  own  affairs  in  peace  and 
fafety;  whereas  the  injuftice  that  now  reigned^  in  all  parts, 
would  quickly  force  the  people  to  abandon  the  country.  '\  his 
Volume  11.  li 
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opinion  was  generally  approved ;  and  the  whole  company  was 
convinced,  that  no  expedient  could  be  deviled  more  efFe«£lual 
for  curing  the  prefent  evil,  than  that  of  converting  the  ftate 
into  a  monarchy.  The  only  thing  then  to  be  done  was,  to 
chufe  a  king;  and  about  this  their  deliberations  were  fiot  long. 
They  all  agreed,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Media  fo  capable  of 
governing  as  Dejoces;  fo  that  he  was  immediately  with  com- 
mon confent  eledled  king. 

If  we  reflect  in  the  leafV  on  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  king- 
doms, in  any  age  or  country  whatfoever,  we  fliall  find,  that  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  the  care  of  the  public  good,  was 
the  original  defign  of  monarchy.  Indeed  there  would  be  no 
poffibility  of  eftablifhing  order  and  peace,  if  all  men  were  re- 
folved  to  be  independent,  and  would  not  fubmit  to  an  autho- 
rity, which  takes  from  them  a  part  of  their  liberty,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  reft.  Mankind  muft  be  perpetually  at  war,  if  they 
will  always  be  ftriving  for  dominion  over  others,  or  refufe  ta 
fubmit  to  the  flrongefl.  For  the  fake  of  their  own  peace  and 
fafety,  they  muft  have  a  mafter,  and  mufh  confent  to  obey  him. 
This  is  the  human  origin  of  government.  ^  And  the  fcripture 
teacheth  us,  that  the  divine  providence  has  not  only  allowed 
of  the  projeft,  and  the  execution  of  it,  but  confecrated  it  like- 
wife,  by  an  immediate  communication  of  his  own  power. 

There  is  nothing  certainly  nobler  or  greater,  than  to  fee  a 
private  perfon,  eminent  for  his  merit  and  virtue,  and  fitted  by 
his  excellent  talents  for  the  higheft  employments,  and  yet, 
tlirough  inclination  and  modefty,  preferring  a  life  of  obfcurity 
and  retirement ;  than  to  fee  fuch  a  man  fincerely  refufe  the 
offer  made  to  him,  of  reigning  over  a  whole  nation,  and  at 
laft  confent  to  undergo  the  toil  of  government,  upon  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  being  Serviceable  to  his  fellow  citizens. 
His  firft  difpofitlon,  by  which  he  declares,  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  duties,  and  confequently  with  the  dangers  annexed  to 
a  fovereign  power,  fhows  him  to  have  a  foul  more  elevated  and 
great  than  greatnefs  itfelf ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  jultly,  a  foul 
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fuperior  to  all  ambition  :  Nothing  can  fhow  him  fo  perfectly 
worthy  of  that  important  charge,  as  the  opinion  he  has  of  its 
not  being  fo,  and  his  fears  of  being  unequal  to  it.  But  when 
he  generoufly  facrifices  his  own  quiet  and  fatisfa£lion  to  the 
wclfarc^nd  tranquillity  of  the  public,  it  is  plain  he  underltands 
what  that  fovereign  power  has  in  it  really  good,  or  truly  valu- 
able; which  is,  that  it  puts  a  man  in  a  condition  of  becoming 
the  defender  of  his  country,  of  procuring  it  many  advantages, 
and  of  rcdreffing  various  evils;  of  cauling  law  and  juftice  to 
flourifli,  of  bringing  virtue  and  probity  into  reputation,  and  of 
eftablifhing  peace  and  plenty:  And  he  comforts  himfelf  for  the 
cares  and  troubles  to  which  he  is  expofed,  by  the  profpetSl  of 
the  many  benefits  refulting  from  them  to  the  public.  Such  a 
governor  was  Numa  at  Rome,  and  fuch  have  been  fome  other 
emperors,  whom  the  people  have  conftrained  to  accept  the  fu- 
preme  power. 

It  muft  be  owned,  I  cannot  help  repeating  it,  that  there  is 
nothing  nobler  or  greater  than  fuch  a  difpoiition.  But  to  put 
on  the  malk  of  modefty  and  virtue,  in  order  to  fatisfy  one's  am- 
bition, as  Dejoces  did;  to  affe£l  to  appear  outwardly  what  a 
man  is  not  inwardly;  to  refufe  for  a  time,  and  then  accept 
with  a  feeming  repugnancy  what  a  man  earneftly  defires,  and 
what  he  has  been  labouring  by  fecret  underhand  pra6lices  to 
obtain :  This  double-dealing  has  fo  much  meanncfs  in  it,  that 
it  neceflarily  lefTens  our  opinion  of  the  perfon,  and  extremely 
eclipfes  his  merit,  be  his  talents  at  the  fame  time  never  io  ex- 
traordinary. 

'  Dejoces  reigned  fifty-three  years.  Wiien  Dcjoccs  Iiatl  af- 
cended  the  throne,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  people, 
that  they  were  not  miftaken  in  the  choice  they  had  made  of 
him,  for  reftoring  of  order.  At  firft  he  refolved  to  have  his 
dignity  of  king  attended  with  all  the  marks  that  could  infpirc 
an  awe  and  refpect  for  his  perfon.  He  obliged  his  fubjcc^s  to 
build  him  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  place  he  appointed.  This 
palace  he  ftrongly  fortified,  and  chofe  put  from  among  his  peo- 
ple fuch  perfons  as  he  judged  fittcfl  to  be  his  guards. 

II  ij 
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After  having  thus  provided  for  his  own  fecurlty,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  pohfh  and  civilize  his  fubjects ;  who  having  been 
accuftomed  to  live  in  the  country,  and  in  villages,  almoft  with- 
out laws  and  without  polity,  had  contra£led  a  favage  difpofi- 
tion.  To  this  end  he  commanded  them  to  build  a  city,  mark- 
ing out  himfelf  the  place  and  circumference  of  the  walls. 
This  city  was  compalfed  about  with  feven  dillincl  walls,  all 
difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  outermoft  did  not  hinder 
the  parapet  of  the  feccnd  from  been  feen,  nor  the  fecond  that 
of  the  third,  and  fo  of  all  the  reft.  The  fituation  of  the  place 
was  extremely  favourable  for  fuch  a  defign;  for  it  was  a  regular 
hill,  whofe  afcent  was  equal  on  every  lide.  Within  the  laft 
and  fmalleft  inclofure  ftood  the  king's  palace,  with  all  his  trea- 
fures :  In  the  fixth,  which  was  next  to  that,  there  were  feveral 
apartments  for  lodging  the  officers  of  his  houfehold;  and  the 
intermediate  fpaces,  between  the  other  walls,  were  appointed 
for  the  habitation  of  the  people:  The  iirft  and  largeft  inclo- 
fure was  about  the  bignefs  of  Athens.  The  name  of  this  city 
was  Ecbatana. 

The  profpeft  of  it  was  magnificent  and  beautiful ;  for,  be- 
fides  the  difpoiition  of  the  walls,  which  formed  a  kind  of  am- 
phitheatre, the  diJfcrent  colours  wherewith  the  feveral  parapets 
were  painted  formed  a  delightful  variety. 

After  the  city  was  finifhed,  and  Dejoces  had  obliged  part 
of  the  Medes  to  fettle  in  it,  he  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  com- 
pofmg  of  laws  for  the  good  of  the  ftate.  But  being  perfuaded, 
that  the  majefty  of  kings  is  mofi:  relpeiSted  afar  off*,  "  major 
**  ex  longinquo  reverentia,"  he  began  to  keep  himfelf  at  a 
diftance  from  his  peoplcj  was  almoft  inacceflible  and  Invifi- 
ble  to  his  fubjedls,  not  fuffering  them  to  fpeak,  or  commu- 
nicate their  affairs  to  him,  but  only  by  petitions,  and  the  in- 
terpofition  of  his  officers.  And  even  thofe  that  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  approaching  him,  might  neither  laugh  nor  fpit  In  his 
prefence. 

This  great  ftatefman  a6ted  in  this  manner,  in  order  the  bet- 
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ter  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  poflcflion  of  the  crown.  For,  having 
to  deal  with  men  yet  uncivilized,  and  no  very  good  judges  of 
true  merit,  he  was  afraid  that  too  great  a  familiarity  with  him 
might  induce  contempt,  and  occafion  plots  and  confpiracies  a- 
gainll:  growing  power,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  with  in- 
vidious and  difcontented  eyes.  But  by  keeping  himfelf  thus 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  making  himfelf 
known  only  by  the  wife  laws  he  made,  and  the  ftriftjufticehe 
took  care  to  adminifter  tp  every  one,  he  acquired  the  refpcft 
and  efteem  of  all  his  fubjecls. 

It  is  faid,  that,  from  the  innermoft  part  of  his  palace  he  faw 
every  thing  that  was  done  in  his  dominions,  by  means  of  his 
emiflaries,  who  brought  him  accounts,  and  informed  him  of 
all  tranfacflions.  By  this  means  no  crime  cfcaped  cither  the 
knowledge  of  the  prince,  or  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  and  the 
punifhment  treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  offence,  kept  the 
wicked  in  awe,  and  fcopped  the  courfc  of  violence  and  in- 
jufllce. 

Things  might  poffibly  pafs  in  this  manner  to  a  certain  de- 
gree during  his  adminiflration :  But  there  is  nothing  more  ob- 
vious, than  the  great  inconveniencies  necefTarily  rcfulting  from 
the  cuftom  introduced  by  Dejoces,  and  wherein  he  has  been 
imitated  by  the  reft  of  the  eaftern  potentates;  the  cuftom,  I 
mean,  of  living  concealed  in  his  palace;  of  governing  by  f[>ies 
difperfed  throughout  his  kingdom;  of  reljring  folely  upon  their 
fincerity  for  the  i;ruth  of  facts;  of  not  fuifering  truth,  the  com- 
plaints of  the  opprefied,  and  the  juft  reafons  of  innocent  per- 
sons to  be  conveyed  to  him  any  other  way,  than  through  foreign 
channels,  that  is,  by  men  liable  to  be  prejudiced  or  corrupted; 
men  that  ftopped  up  all  avenues  to  remonftrances,  or  the  re- 
paration of  injuries,  and  that  were  capable  of  doing  the  grcatcll: 
injuftice  themfelves,  with  fo  much  the  more  cafe  and  affurancc, 
as  their  iniquity  remained  undifcovered,  and  confequently  un- 
puniihed.  But  befidcs  all  this,  methinks,  that  very  affectation 
in  princes  of  being  inviiible,  lliows  them  to  be  confcious  of 
their  flender  merit,  which  Ihuns  the  light,  and  dares  not  ftand 
the  tcft  of  a  near  examination. 

II  iij 
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Dejoces  was  fo  wholly  taken  up  in  humanizing  and  foften- 
ing  the  manjiers,  and  in  making  laws  for  the  good  government 
of  his  people,  that  he  never  engaged  in  any  enterprife  againfl 
Tiis  neighbours,  though  his  reign  was  very  long ;  for  he  did  not 
die  till  after  having  reigned  fifty-three  years. 

™  Phraortes  reigned  twenty-two  years.  After  the  death 
of  Dejoces,  his  fon  Phraortes,  called  otherwife  *Aphraartes, 
fucceeded.  The  fole  affinity  between  thefe  two  names,  would 
make  one  believe,  that  this  is  the  king  called  in  fcripture  Ar- 
phaxad:  But  that  opinion  has  many  other  fubftantial  reafons 
to  fupport  it,  as  may  be  feen  in  father  Montfaucon's  learned 
dilTertation,  of  which  I  have  made  great  ufe  in  this  treatife. 
The  paiTage  in  Judith,  "  That  Arphaxad  built  a  very  ftrong 
-*'  city,  and  called  it  Ecbatana,"  has  deceived  moft  authors,  and 
made  them  believe,  that  Arphaxad  muft  be  Dejoces,  who  was 
certainly  the  founder  of  that  city.  But  the  Greek  text  of  Ju- 
dith, which  the  vulgar  tranflation  renders  *'  aedificavit,"  fays 
only,  "  "^That  Arphaxad  added  new  buildings  to  Ecbatana." 
And  what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  the  father  not  having 
entirely  perfected  fo  considerable  a  work,  the  fon  fhould  put 
the  laft  hand  to  it,  and  make  fuch  additions  as  were  wanting  ? 

°  Phraortes,  being  of  a  very  warlike  temper,  and  not  con- 
tented with  the  kingdom  of  Media,  left  him  by  his  father,  at- 
tacked the  Perfians  -,  and  defeating  them  in  a  decifive  battle, 
brought  them  under  fubjection  to  his  empire.  Then  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  acceffion  of  their  troops,  he  attacked  other  neigh- 
bouring nations,  one  after  another,  till  he  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  ahnoll  all  the  upper  Afia,  which  comprehends  all  that  lies 
north  of  mount  Taurus,  from  Media,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys. 
Elated  with  this  good  fuccefs,  he  ventured  to  turn  his  arms 
againfl  the  AfTyrians,  at  that  time  indeed  weakened  through 
the  revolt  of  feveral  nations,  but  yet  very  powerful  in  them- 


"^  A.  M.  3347.     Ant.  J.  C.  657.  -Her.  c.  loa. 
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felves.  Nabuchodonoror,  their  king,  othcrwife  called  Saof- 
ducliinus,  raifed  a  great  army  in  his  own  country,  and  *fent  am- 
bafladors  to*  feveral  other  nations  of  the  eafl,  to  require  their 
affiilancc.  They  all  refufed  him  with  contempt,  and  ignomi- 
rioufly  treated  his  ambaff.idors,  letting  him  fee,  that  they  no 
longer  dreaded  that  empire,  which  had  formerly  kept  the  great- 
eft  part  of  them  in  a  llavifh  fubjeiSlion. 

The  king,  highly  enraged  at  fuch  infolent  treatment,  fwore 
by  his  throne  and  his  reign,  that  he  would  be  revenged  of  all 
thofe  nations,  and  put  them  everyone  to  the  fword.  He  then 
prepared  for  battle,  with  what  forces  he  had,  in  the  plain  of 
Ragau.  A  great  battle  enfued  there,  which  proved  fatal  to 
Phraortes.  He  was  defeated,  his  cavalry  fled,  his  chariots 
were  overturned  and  put  into  diforder,  and  Nabuchodonofor 
gained  a  complete  vidlory.  Then  taking  advantage  of  the 
defeat  and  confufion  of  the  Medes,  he  entered  theu-  country, 
took  their  cities,  pufhed  on  his  conquefts  even  to  Ecbatana, 
forced  the  towers  and  the  walls  by  ilorm,  and  gave  the  city  to 
be  pillaged  by  his  foldiers,  who  plundered  it,  and  flripped  it  of 
all  its  ornaments. 

The  unfortunate  Phraortes,  who  had  efcaped  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Ragau,  fell  at  lafl  into  the  hands  of  Nabuchodonofor, 
who  cruelly  caufed  him  to  be  fliot  to  death  with  darts.  After 
that,  he  returned  to  Nineveh  with  all  his  army,  which  was  ftill 
very  numerous;  and,  for  four  months  together,  did  nothing  but 
feail  and  divert  himfelf  with  thofe  that  had  accompanied  him 
in  this  expedition. 

In  Judith  we  read,  that  the  king  of  Aflyria  fent  Holophernes 
with  a  powerful  army,  to  revenge  himfelf  of  thofe  that  had 
x'efufed  him^uccours.  The  progrefs  and  cruelty  of  that  com- 
mander, the  general  conftcrnation  of  all  the  people,  the  cou- 
rageous rclblution  of  the  Ifraelites  to  withftand  him,  in  hopes 
that  their  God  would  defend  them,  the  extremity  to  which 
Bethulia,  and  the  whole  nation  was  reduced,  the  miraculous  de- 
liverance of  that  city  by  the  courage  and  conduiSl  of  the  brave 

H  iiij 
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Judith,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  AfTyrian  army,  are 
all  related  in  the  fame  book. 

P  Cyaxares  I.  reigned  forty  years.  This  prince  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  immediately  after  his  father's  death.  He  was  a  very 
brave,  enterprifing  prince,  and  knew  how  to  make  his  advan- 
tage of  the  late  overthrow  of  the  Aflyrian  army.  He  firft  fet- 
tled himfclf  well  in  his  kingdom  of  Media,  and  then  conquered 
all  upper  Aflia.  .  But  what  he  had  moft  at  heart  was,  to  go 
and  attack  Nineveh,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  by  the 
deftrudlion  of  that  great  city. 

The  AfTyrians  came  out  to  meet  him,  having  only  the  re- 
mains of  that  great  army,  which  was  deftroyed  before  Bethu- 
lia.  A  battle  enfued,  wherein  the  Aflyrians  were  defeated, 
and  driven  back  to  Nineveh.  Cyaxares,  purfuing  his  victory, 
laid  fiege  to  the  city,  which  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  in- 
evitably into  his  hands,  but  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come, 
when  God  deligned  to  punifh  that  city  for  her  crimes,  and  for 
the  calamities  fhe  had  brought  upon  his  people,  as  well  as  ocher 
nations.  It  was  dehvered  from  its  prefent  danger  in  the  foU 
lowing  manner. 

A  formidable  army  of  Scythians,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palus  Maeotis,  had  driven  the  Cimmerians  oat  of  Europe, 
and  was  ftill  marching  under  the  condutSt  of  king  Madyes  in 
purfuit  of  them.  The  Cimmerians*  had  found  means  to  efcape 
from  the  Scythians,  who  were  advancing  into  Media.  Cyaxares, 
hearing  of  this  irruption,  raifed  the  fiege  from  before  Nineveh, 
and  marched  with  all  his  forces  againft  that  mighty  army, 
which,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  going  to  over-run  all 
Alia.  The  two  armies  engaged,  and  the  Medes  were  vanquifh- 
ed.  The  barbarians,  finding  no  other  cbftacle  in  their  way, 
overfpread  not  only  Media,  but  almoft  all  Afia.  After  that, 
they  marched  tov%^ards  Egypt,  from  whence  Pfammiticus  di- 
verted their  courfe  by  prefents.  They  then  returned  into  Pa- 
leftine,  where  fome  of  them  plundered  the  temple  of  Venus 
at  Afcalon,  the  moft  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  that  goddefs, 
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Some  of  thefe  Scythians  fettled  at  Bethfhean,  a  city  in  the  tribe 
of  ManafTch,  on  this  fide  Jordan,  which  from  them  was  after- 
wards called  Scythopolis. 

The  Scythians,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-eight  years,  were  maf- 
ters  of  the  upper  Alia;  namely,  the  two  Armenias,  Cnppadocia, 
Pontus,  Colchis,  and  Iberia;  during  which  time  they  fpread  de- 
folation  wherever  they  came.  The  Medes  had  no  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them,  but  by  a  treacherous  ftratagem.  Under  pre- 
tence of  cultivating  and  ftrengthening  the  alliance  they  had 
made  together,  they  invited  the  greateft  part  of  them  to  a  ge- 
neral feall,  which  was  made  in  every  family.  Each  mailer  of 
•the  feaft,  made  his  guefts  drunk,  and  in  that  condition  were  the 
Scythians  mallacred.  The  Medes  then  repoflefTed  themielvcs 
of  the  provinces  they  had  loft,  and  once  more  extended  their 
empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  which  vas  tlieir  ancient 
boundary  weft  ward. 

**  The  remaining  Scythians,  who  were  not  at  the  banquet, 
having  heard  of  the  malTacre  of  their  countrymen,  fled  into 
Lydia  to  king  Halyattes,  who  received  them  with  great  hu- 
manity. This  occafioned  a  war  between  thofe  two  princes. 
Cyaxares  imm.ediately  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Lydia. 
Many  battles  were  fought  during  the  fpace  of  five  years,  with 
almoft  equal  advantage  on  both  fides.  The  battle  fought  in 
the  fixth  year  was  very  remarkable,  on  account  of  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun,  which  happened  during  the  engagement,  when  on 
a  fudden  the  day  was  turned  into  a  dark  night.  Thales,  tiic 
Milcfian,  had  foretold  this  eclipfe.  The  Medes  and  Lydians, 
v/ho  were  then  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  equally  terrified  with 
this  unforefeen  event,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  Jign  of  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  immediately  retreated  on  both  fides,  and 
made  peace.  Siennefis,  king  of  Cilicia,  and  *  Nabuchodono- 
for,  king  of  Babylon,  were  the  mediators.  To  render  the 
friendiliip  more  firm  and  inviolable,  the  tMO  princes  agreed  to 
ftrengthen  it  by  the  tie  of  marriage,  and  agreed,  that  Halyattes 

q  Her.  1.  i.  c.  74. 
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fhould  give  his  daughter  Arycnis,  to  Altyages,  eldeft  fon  of 
Cyaxares. 

The  manner  thefe  people  had  of  contra£ling  alliance  with 
one  another,  is  very  remarkable.  Beiides  other  ceremonies, 
vhich  they  had  in  common  with  the  Greeks,  they  had  this  in 
particular ;  the  two  contracting  parties  made  themfelves  inci- 
iions  in  the  arms,  and  licked  one  another's  blood. 

*■  Cyaxares'  firft  care,  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  again  in 
peace,  was  to  refume  the  fiege  of  Nineveh,  which  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scythians  had  obliged  him  to  raife.  Nabopolaflar, 
king  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  had  lately  contracted  a  parti- 
cular alliance,  joined  with  him  in  the  league  againft  the  AlTyri-^ 
ans.  Having  therefore  united  their  forces,  they  beiieged  Ni- 
neveh, took  it,  killed  Saracus  the  king,  and  utterly  deftroy- 
cd  that  mighty  city. 

God  had  foretold  by  his  prophets,  above  an  hundred  years 
before,  that  he  would  bring  vengeance  upori  that  impious  city 
for  the  blood  of  his  fervants,  wherewith  the  kings  thereof  had 
gorged  themfelves,  like  ravenous  lions ;  that  he  himfelf  would 
march  at  the  head  of  the  troops  that  fhould  come  to  befiege 
it  j  that  he  would  caufe  confternation  and  terror  to  go  before 
them ;  that  he  would  deliver  the  old  men,  the  mothers,  and 
their  children,  into  the  mercilefs  hands  of  the  foldiers  ;  that 
all  the  treafures  of  the  city  Ihould  fall  into  the  hands  of  rapa- 
cious and  infatiable  plunderers;  and  that  the  city  itfelf  ihould 
be  fo  totally  and  utterly  deftroycd,  that  not  fo  much  as  a  foot- 
ftep  of  it  fliould  be  left ;  and  that  the  people  fiiould  a(k  here- 
after. Where  did  the  proud  city  of  Nineveh  lland  ? 

But  let  us  hear  the  language  of  the  prophets  themfelves ; 
^Wo  to  the  bloody  city,  cries  Nahum,  it  is  all  full  of  lies  and 
robbery ;  '  he  that  dafhed  in  pieces  is  come  up  before  thy 
face.  The  Lord  cometh  to  avenge  the  cruelties  done  to  Ja- 
cob and  to  Ifrael.  "  I  hear  already  the  noife  of  the  whip,  and 
the  noife  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing 
horfes,  and  of  the  bounding  chariots.     The  horfemen  lifteth 

•■^.M.  3378.     Ant.j.  C.  6j6.     Her.  l.i.  c  306.        «Nahumiii.  I. 
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up  both  the  bright  fword,  and  the  glittering  fpear.  ^  The 
fliicld  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red  ;  the  vaUant  men  are  in 
fcarlet.  They  fhall  feem  Uke  torches,  they  fliall  run  like  the 
lightning.  ^  God  is  jealous ;  the  Lord  rcvengeth,  and  is  furi- 
ous. The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt,  and 
the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  prefencc  :  Who  can  frand  before  his 
indignation  ?  And  who  can  abide  in  the  iiercenefs  of  his  an- 
ger ?  y  Behold,  I  am  againft  thee,  faith  the  Lord  of  hofts: 
I  will  ftrip  thee  of  all  thy  ornaments.  ^  Take  ye  the  fpoil  of 
filver,  take  the  fpoil  of  gold  j  for  there  Is  no  end  of  the  ftore 
and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleafant  furniture.  She  is  empty,  and 
void,  and  wafte.  Nineveh  is  deftroyedj  flie  is  overthrown; 
file  is  defolate.  *  The  gates  of  the  rivers  fhall  be  opened,  and 
the  *  palace  lliall  be  diflijlved.  And  Huzzab  fhall  be  led  a- 
way  captive  j  flic  fliall  be  brouglit  up,  and  her  maids  Ihail 
lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves  tabouring  upon  their  breads. 
•^  I  fee  a  multitude  of  flain,  and  a  great  number  of  carcafles  \ 
and  there  is  no  end  of  their  corpfcs ;  they  ftumble  upon  their 
corpfes.  f  Where  '^  is  the  dwelling  of  the  lions,  and  the  feed- 
ing-place of  the  young  lions,  where  the  lion,  even  the  old 
lion  walked,  and  the  lion's  whelp,  and  none  made  them  a- 
fraid  :  "Where  the  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps, 
and  flrangled  for  his  lionefles,  and  filled  his  holes  with  prey, 
and  his  dens  with  rapine  :  **  The  Lord  fhall  dcilroy  Aflur.  He 
fliall  depopulate  that  city,  which  was  fo  beautiful,  and  turn  it 
into  a  land  where  no  r^an  cometh,  and  into  a  defert.  It  Ihall 
be  a  dwelling-place  for  wild  beafts,  and  the  birds  of  night  Ihall 
lurk  therein.  Behold,  it  fliall  be  faid,  fee  that  proud  city, 
which  was  fo  ftatcly,  and  fo  exalted ;  which  faid  in  her  heart, 

**'   Nahum  ii.  3,  4.  ^  Chap.  i.  1,5,  6.  >'    Clup.  iii.  5. 

^  Chap.  ii.  9,  ic.  *   Chap.  ii.  6.  ^  Chap.  iii.;,. 

«   Chap.  ii.  II.  I  J,  d  Zephan.  ii.  13 — 15. 

•  The  author  in  this  place  renders  it,  Her  temple  isdcflroycd  to  the  founda- 
tions. But  I  have  chofcn  to  follow  our  Er^llfh  Bible,  though  in  the  Latin  it  is 
tcmj)lum. 

f  This  is  a  noble  image  of  the  cruel  avarice  of  the  AfTyiian  kings,  who  pil- 
laged and  plundered  all  their  neighbouring  nation*,  efpccialiy  Judca,  and  caiTic4 
away  the  fpoils  of  them  to  Niuevcb, 
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I  am  the  only  city,  and  bcfides  me  there  is  no  other.  All  they 
that  pafs  by  her  fliall  feoff  at  her,  and  Ihall  iniult  her  with 
hillings  and  contemptuous  geftures. 

The  two  armies  enriched  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  Ni- 
neveh; and  Cyaxares  profecuting  his  victories,  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Affyria,  except  Ba- 
bylon and  Chaldea,  which  belonged  to  Nabopolaflar. 

After  this  expedition  Cyaxares  died,  and  left  his  dominions 
to  his  fon  Aftyages. 

^  AsTYAGES  reigned  thirty-five  years.  This  prince  is  called 
in  fcripture  Ahafuerus.  Though  his  reign  was  very  long,  no 
lefs  than  thirty-five  years,  yet  we  have  no  particulars  record- 
ed of  it  in  hiftory.  He  had  two  children,  whofe  names  are 
famous,  namely,  Cyaxares,  by  his  wife  Aryenis,  and  Manda- 
na,  by  a  former  marriage.  In  his  father's  lifetime  he  married 
Mandana  to  Cambyfes,  the  fon  of  Achemenes,  king  of  Perfia; 
From  this  marriage  fprung  Cyrus,  who  was  born  but  one  year 
after  the  birth  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares.  The  latter  fucceeded 
his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

Cyaxares  II.  This  is  the  prince  whom  the  fcripture  calls 
Darius  the  Mede. 

Cyrus,  having  taken  Babylon,  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle 
Cyaxares,  left  it  under  his  government.  After  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  and  his  father  Cambyfes,  he  united  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Medes  and  the  Perfians  into  one  :  In  the  fequel  therefore 
of  this  difcourfe  they  will  be  confidered  only  as  one  empire. 
I  fhall  begin  the  hiftory  of  that  empire  with  the  reign  of  Cy- 
rus; which  will  include  alfo  A\hat  is  known  of  the  reigns  of 
his  two  predeceffors,  Cyaxares  and  Aftyges.  But  I  fliall  pre- 
vioufly  give  fome  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  becaufe 
Croefus,  its  king,  has  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  events  of 
which  I  am  to  fpeak. 


«  A.M.  3409.    Ant.J.  C,  595. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  His  tout  of  the  Lydia  ns. 

1  HE  kings ^,  who  firft  reigned  over  the  Lydians,  are  by  He- 
rodotus called  Atyades,  that  is,  defcendants  from  Atys.  'I'hefe, 
he  tells  us,  derived  their  origin  from  Lydus,  the  fon  of  Atys  j 
and  Lydus  gave  the  name  of  Lydians  to  that  people,  who  be- 
fore his  tune  were  called  Moeonians. 

Thefe  Atyades  were  fucceeded  by  the  Heraclidae;  or  de- 
fcendants of  Hercules,  who  polTcired  this  kingdom  for  the 
fpace  of  five  hundred  and  five  years. 

s  Argo,  great-grandlbn  of  Alcaeus,  fon  of  Hercules,  was  the 
firfl  of  the  Heraclides,  who  reigned  in  Lydia. 
The  laft  was 

Candaules.     This  prince  was  married  to  a  lady  of  exquifite 
beauty  j  and,  being  infatuated  by  his  palTion  for  her,  was  per- 
petually boafting  of  her  charms  to  others.  Nothing  would  ferve 
hjm,  but  Gyges,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  fliould  fee,  aad  judge 
of  them  by  his  own  eyes ;  *  as  if  the  hulband's  own  knowledge 
of  them  was  not  fufilcient  for  his  happincfs,  or  the  beauty  of 
his  wife  would  have  been  impaired  by  his  filence.     The  king 
to  this  end  placed  Gyges  fecretly  in  a  convenient  place  j  but  not- 
withftanding  that  precaution,  the  queen  perceived  him  when 
he  retired,  yet  took  no  manner  of  notice  of  it;  judging,  as  the 
hiftorian  reprefents  it,  that  the  moft  valuable  treafure  of  a  wo- 
man is  her  modefty,  ihe  fludied  a  fignal  revenge  for  the  inju- 
ry flie  had  received;  and,  to  punifli  the  fault  of  her  hufliand, 
committed  a  ftill  greater  crime.     Pofllbly  a  fecret  paflion  for 
Gyges  had  as  great  fliare  in  that  action,  as  her  refentment 
for  the  diflionour  done  her.      Be  that  as  it  will,  fhe  fent  for 
Gyges,  and  obliged  him  to  expiate  his  crime  cither  by  his  own 
death  or  the  king's,  at  his  own  option.    After  fome  remonftran- 
ccs  to  no  purpofe,  he  refolved  upon  the  latter,  and  by  the  mur- 

^  Herod.  1.  i.e.  7 — 13.  S  A.  M.  2781.      Ant.  J.  C.  UJj. 

*  Non  contentus  voluptatum  fuarum  tacita  confciciitia — proifus  quafi  filenti- 
uw.  damnum  jiulchritudinis  cflct.     Juflm.  1.  i.  c.  7, 
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cler  of  Candaulr:s  became  mafter  of  his  queen  and  his  throne  ''. 
By  this  means  the  kingdom  paffed  from  the  family  of  the 
Herachdae  intc5  that  of  the  Mermnades. 

Archilochus,  the  poet,  lived  at  this  time,  and,  as  Herodotus 
informs  us,  fpoke  of  this  adventure  of  Gyges  in  his  poems. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  this  place  what  is  related  by 
Herodotus,  that  amongft  the  Lydians,  and  almoft  all  other  bar- 
barians, it  was  reckoned  (hameful  and  infamous,  even  for  a 
man  to  appear  naked.  Thefe  footfteps  of  modefty,  which  are 
met  with  amongft  pagans,  ought  to  be  reckoned  valuable.  *  We 
are  aflured,  that  among  the  Romans,  a  fon,  who  was  come  to 
the  age  of  matuz-ity,  never  went  into  the  baths  with  his  father, 
nor  even  a  fon-in-law  with  his  father-in-law ;  and  this  modefty 
and  decency  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  law  of  nature,  the 
violation  whereof  was  criminal.  It  is  aftonifhing,  that  amongft 
us  our  magiftrates  take  no  care  to  prevent  this  diforder,  which, 
in  the  midft  of  Paris,  at  the  feafon  of  bathing,  is  openly  com- 
mitted with  impunity ;  a  diforder,  fo  vifibly  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  common  decency,  fo  dangerous  to  young  perfons  of 
both  fexes,  and  fo  feverely  condemned  by  paganifm  itfelf. 

*  Plato  relates  the  ftory  of  Gyges  in  a  different  manner  from 
Herodotus.  He  tells  us,  that  Gyges  v,rore  a  ring,  the  ftone  of 
which,  when  turned  towards  him,  rendered  him  invifible  \  fo 
that  he  had  the  advantage  of  feeing  others,  without  being  feen 
himfelf  J  and  that  by  means  of  this  ring,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  queen,  he  deprived  Candaules  of  his  life  and  throne. 

This  probably  fignifies,  that,  in  order  to  compafs  his  crimi- 
nal defign,  he  ufed  all  the  tricks  and  ftratagems,  the  world  calls 
fubtle  and  refined  policy,  which  penetrates  into  the  moft  fecret 
purpofcs  of  others,  without  making  the  leaft  difcovery  of  its 
own.  This  ftory  thus  explained,  carries  in  it  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  truth,  than  what  we  read  in  Herodotus. 

>>  A.  M.  3286.     Ant.  J.  C.  718.  >  Plato  de  Rep.  1.  ii.  p.  359. 

*  Noftro  quidem  more  cum  parentibus  puberes  filii,  cum  foceris  generi,  non 
lavantur.  Retinenda  efi  igiiur  hujus  generis  verccundia,  praefertim  natura  ipfa 
magiftra  et  duce.  Cic.  1.  i.  de  omc.  n.  129. 

Nudarc  fe  ncfas  elle  crcdebatur.  Val.  Maxt  1.  ii.  cap,  i. 
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Cicero,  after  having  related  tliis  fable  of  Gyges'  famous 
ring,  adds,  *  that  if  a  wife  man  had  fuch  a  ring,  he  would  not 
ufe  it  to  any  wicked  purpofc  ;  becaufe  virtue  confiders  what  b 
honourable  and  jufk,  and  has  no  occafion  for  darknefs. 

^  G"yGES  reigned  thirty-eight  years.  The  murder  of  Candau- 
les  raifed  a  fedition  among  the  Lydians.  The  two  parties,  in- 
flead  of  coming  to  blows,  agreed  to  refer  che  matter  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  declared  in  favour  of  Gy- 
ges. The  king  made  large  prefcnts  to  the  temple  at  Delphos, 
which  undoubtedly  preceded,  and  had  no  little  influence  upon 
the  oracle's  anfwer.  Among  other  things  of  value,  Herodotus 
mentions  fix  golden  cups,  weighing  thirty  talents,  amounting 
to  near  a  million  of  French  money,  which  is  about  forty-eight 
thoufand  pounds  Sterling. 

As  foon  as  he  was  in  peaceable  polTefllon  of  the  throne,  he 
made  war  againft  Miletos,  Smyrna,  and  Colophon,  three  power- 
ful cities  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  flatcs. 

After  he  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  he  died,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon. 

1  Ardys  reigned  forty-nine  years.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
this  prince,  that  the  Cimmerians,  driven  out  of  their  country 
by  the  Scythae  Nomades,  went  into  Afia,  and  took  the  city 
of  Sardis,  but  not  the  citadel. 

"*  Sadyattes  reigned  twelve  years.  This  prince  declared- 
war  againft  the  Milefnns,  and  laid  fiege  to  their  city.  In  thofe 
days  the  fieges,  which  were  generally  nothing  more  than  block- 
ades, were  carried  on  very  flowly,  and  lafl:ed  many  years.  This 
king  died  before  he  had  finifhcd  that  of  Miletos,  and  v/as  fuc- 
ceedcd  by  his  fon. 

"  Halyattes  reigned  fifty-feven  years.  This  is  the  prince 
who  made  war  againft  Cyaxares,  kintv  of  Media.     I  le  likcwifc 

kA.  M.  3186.  Am.  J.  C. -18.      Her.  1.  i.e.  13,  M- 

'A.M.  3324.  Ant.  J.  C.  680.     Ibld.l.  i.  c.  15. 

mA.  M.  3375.  Ant.  J.  C.  631.     Ibid,  c  16,  aa. 

"  A.  M.  3385.  Ant.  J.  C.  619.      Ibid.  c.  al,  ai. 

•  Kunc  ipfum  annulum  fi  habcat  fapiens,  nihilo  plus  fibilicerc  pii-ft  pcc  .i.-r, 
qnam  fi  non  haberet.  Hoiitfta  cnim  bonis  vijis,  noa  occulta  quaciuntur.  Lib. 
iii.  dc  ofnc.  n.  38. 
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drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Afia.  He  attacked,  and  took 
the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Clazomenae.  He  vigoroufly  profe- 
cuted  the  war  againft  the  Milefians,  begun  by  his  father  j  and 
continued  the  fxege  of  their  city,  which  had  lafted  fix  years  un- 
der his  father,  and  continued  as  many  under  him.  It  ended 
at  length  in  the  following  manner  :  Halyattes,  upon  an  anfwer 
he  received  from  the  Delphic  oracle,  had  fent  an  ambalfador 
into  the  city,  to  propofe  a  truce  for  fome  months.  Trafybulus, 
tyrant  of  Miletos,  having  notice  of  his  coming,  ordered  all  the 
corn,  and  other  provifions,  aflembled  by  him  and  his  fubjects 
for  their  fupport,  to  be  brought  into  the  public  market ;  and 
commanded  the  citizens,  at  the  fight  of  a  fignal  that  fhould  be 
given,  to  be  all  in  a  general  humour  of  feafting  and  jollity.  The 
thing  was  executed  according  to  his  orders.  The  Lydian  am- 
baffador  at  his  arrival  was  in  the  utmoft  furprife  to  fee  fuch  a 
plenty  in  the  market,  and  fuch  cheerfulnefs  in  the  city.  His 
mafter,  to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  feen,  con- 
cluding that  his  project  of  reducing  the  place  by  famine  would 
never  fucceed,  preferred  peace  to  fo  fruitlefs  a  war,  and  imme- 
diately raifed  the  flege. 

<*  Croesus.  His  very  name,  which  is  become  a  proverb,  car- 
ries in  it  an  idea  of  immence  riches.  The  wealth  of  this  prince, 
to  judge  of  it  only  by  the  prefents  he  made  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phos,  muft  have  been  exceffively  gixat.  Moft  of  thofe  prefents 
were  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  were  worth 
feveral  millions.  ^  We  may  partly  account  for  the  treafures  of 
this  prince,  from  certain  mines  that  he  had,  fituated,  according 
to  Strabo,  between  Pergamus  and  Atarnes;  as  alfo  from  the 
little  river  Padlolus,  the  fand  of  which  was  gold.  But  in  Stra- 
bo's  time  this  river  had  not  the  fame  advantage. 

^  This  uncommon  affluence,  which  is  a  thing  extraordinary, 
did  not  enervate  or  foften  the  courage  of  Croefus.  He  thought 
it  unworthy  of  a  prince  to  fpend  his  time  in  idienefs  and  pleaf- 
iire.  For  his  part,  he  was  perpetualy  in  arms,  made  feveral  con- 
quefts,  and  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  all  the 

"  A.  M.  3442.    Ant.J.C.562.       P  Strab.l.xiii.p.  6z5.etl.xiv.p.68o, 
•^Hcr.l.i.c.  a6— 3S. 
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contiguous  provinces,  as  Phrygia,  Myfia,  Paphlagonla,  Bithv- 
nia,  Pamphylia,  and  all  the  country  of  the  Carians,  lonians, 
Dorians,  and  j3£olians.  Herodotus  obferves,  that  he  was  the 
firft  conqueror  of  the  Greeks,  who  till  then  had  never  been 
fubjetSl  to  a  foreign  power.  Doubtlefs  he  muft  mean  the  Greeks 
fettled  in  Alia  Minor. 

But,  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  in  this  prince,  though 
he  was  fo  immenfely  rich,  and  fo  great  a  warrior,  yet  his  chief 
delight  was  in  literature  and  the  fciences.  His  court  was  the 
ordinary  refidence  of  thofe  famous  learned  men,  fo  revered 
by  antiquity,  and  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  Seveh  Wile 
Men  of  Greece. 

"■  Solon,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  amongft  them,  after 
having  eftablilhed  new  laws  at  Athens,  thought  he  might -ab- 
fent  himfelf  for  fome  years,  and  improve  that  time  by  travel- 
ling. He  went  to  Sardis,  where  he  was  received  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  the  reputation  of  fo  great  a  man.  The  king,  at- 
tended with  a  numerous  court,  appeared  in  all  his  regal  pomp 
and  fplendor,  drefleJ  in  the  moft  magnificent  apparel,  which 
was  all  over  enriched  with  gold,  and  glittered  with  diamonds. 
Notwithftanding  the  novelty  of  this  fpedacle  to  Solon,  it  did 
not  appear  that  he  was  the  lead  moved  at  it,  or  that  he  utter- 
ed a  word  which  difcovered  the  leaft  furprife  or  admiration ; 
on  the  contrary,  people  of  ien^c  might  fufficiently  difcern  from 
his  belxaviour,  that  he  looked  upon  all  this  outward  pomp,  as 
an  indication  of  a  little  mind,  which  knows  not  in  what  true 
greatnefs  and  dignity  confifts.  This  coldnefs  and  indiiferencc 
in  Solon's  firft  approach,  gave  the  king  no  favourable  opinion 
of  his  new  gueft. 

He  afterwards  ordered  all  his  treafures,  his  magnificent  a- 
partments,  and  coftly  furniture  fliould  be  fliowcd  him;  as  if 
he  expe(Sted  by  the  multitude  of  his  fine  velTcls,  diamonds,  fta- 
tues,  and  paintings,  to  conquer  the  philofophcr's  indiftcrencc. 
But  thefe  things  were  not  the  king;  and  it  was  the  king  that 
Solon  v/aal^ome  to  vifit,  and  not  the  walls  or  chambers  of  his 
palace.  /Tie  had  no  notion  of  making  a  judgment  of  the  king, 

Vclmne  IL  '  I 

^  Her  ;, :  ^     P!«t.  inSol.p.93,9-1. 
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or  an  eftlmate  of  his  worth,  by  thefe  outward  appendages,  but 
by  himfelf,  and  his  own  pcrlbnal  qualities.  Were  we  to  judge 
at  prefent  by  the  fame  rule,  we  fRould  find  many  of  our  great 
men  wretchedly  naked  and  defolate. 

When  Solon  had  feen  all,  he  was  brought  back  to  the  king. 
Croefus  then  afked  him,  which  of  mankind,  in  all  his  travels, 
he  had  found  the  moft  truly  happy.  *'  One  Telius,"  replied 
Solon,  "  a  citizen  of  Athens,  a  very  honeft  and  good  man, 
**  who  had  lived  all  his  days  without  indigence,  had  always 
*'  feen  his  country  in  a  flourilhing  condition,  had  children  that 
*'  were  univerfally  elleemed,  with  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing 
**  thofe  childrens'  children,  and  at  laft  died  glorioufly  in  fight- 
**  ing  for  his  country." 

Such  an  anfwer  as  this,  in  which  gold  and  filver  were  ac- 
counted as  nothing,  feemed  to  Croefus  to  argue  a  ftrange  igno- 
rance and  ftupidity.  However,  as  he  flattered  himfelf  of  be- 
ing ranked  in  the  fecond  degree  of  happinefs,  he  alked  him, 
*'  Who,  of  all  thofe  he  had  feen,  was  the  next  in  felicity  to 
**  Telius."  Solon  anfwered,  "  Cleobis  and  Biton,  of  Argos, 
**  two  brothers,  *  who  had  left  behind  them  a  perfesTt  pattern 
"  of  fraternal  afFedtion,  and  of  the  refpect  due  from  children 
*'  to  their  parents.  Upon  a  folemn  feilival,  when  their  mo- 
**  ther,  a  priellefs  of  Juno,  was  to  go  to  the  temple,  the  oxen 
"  that  were  to  draAV  her  not  being  ready,  the  two  fons  put 
**  themfelves  to  the  yoke,  and  drew  their  mother's  chariot  thl- 
*'  .ther,  which  was  above  five  miles  diftant.  All  the  mothers 
**  of  the  place,  raviflied  with  admiration,  congratulated  the 
"  prieftefs  on  the  piety  of  her  fons.  She,  in  the  tranfports  of 
**  her  joy  and  thankfulnefs,  earneftly  intreated  the  goddefs  to 
**  reward  her  children  with  the  beft  thing  that  heaven  can  give 
•*  to  man.  Her  prayers  were  heard.  When  the  facrifice  was 
**  over,  her  two  fons  fell  alleep  in  the  very  temple,  and  there 
**  died  f  in  a  foft  and  peaceful  ilumber.  In  honour  of  their 
"  piety,  the  people  of  Argos  confecrated  ftatues  to  them  in  the 
"  temple  of  Delphos." 

f  The  fatigue  of  drawing  the  chariot  might  be  the  caufe  of  it. 
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"  What  then,"  fays  Croefus,  in  a  tone  that  fhowed  his  dif- 
content,  "  you  do  not  reckon  me  in  the  number  of  the  hap- 
"  py?"  Solon,  who  was  not  wiUing  either  to  flatter,  or  cxaf- 
perate  him  any  further,  replied  calmly  :  "  King  of  Lydia,  be- 
**  fides  many  other  advantages,  the  gods  have  given  us  Gre- 
**  cians  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  referve,  which  has  produ- 
**  ced  amongft  us  a  plain,  popular  kind  of  philofophy,  accom- 
**  panied  with  a  certain  generous  freedom,  void  of  pride  or 
"  oftentation,  and  therefore  not  well  fuited  to  the  courts  of 
**  kings :  This  philofophy,  coniidering  what  an  infinite  num- 
**  her  of  viciflitudes  and  accidents  the  life  of  man  is  liable  to, 
"  does  not  allow  us  either  to  glory  in  any  profperity  wc  enjoy 
'*  ourfelves,  or  to  admire  happinefs  in  others,  which  perhaps 
*'  may  prove  only  tranfient  or  fuperiicial."  From  hence  he 
took  occafion  to  reprefent  to  him  further,  "  That  the  life  of 
"  man  feldom  exceeds  feventy  years,  which  make  up  in  all  fix 
**  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  days,  of  which  two  are  not 
*'  exacSlly  alike  j  fo  that  the  time  to  come  is  nothing  but  a  fc- 
**  ries  of  various  accidents  which  cannot  be  forefeen.  There- 
"  fore,  in  our  opinion,"  continued  he,  "  no  man  can  be  efteem- 
**  ed  happy,  but  he  whofe  happinefs  God  continues  to  the  end 
'*  of  his  life :  As  for  others,  who  are  perpetually  expofed  to  a 
'*  thoufand  dangers,  we  account  their  happinefs  as  uncertain, 
*'  as  the  crown  is  to  a  perfon  that  is  rtill  engaged  in  battle, 
*^  and  has  not  yet  obtained  the  vidilory."  Solon  retired,  when 
he  had  fpoken  thefe  words,  *  which  ferved  only  to  mortify 
Croefus,  but  not  to  reform  him. 

^fop,  the  author  of  the  fables,  was  then  at  the  court  of 
this  prince,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  entertained.  He  was 
concerned  at  the  unhandfome  treatment  Solon  received,  and 
faid  to  him,  by  way  of  advice;  f  "  Solon,  we  muft  either  not 
**  come  near  princes  at  all,  or  fpcak  things  that  arc  agreeable 
"  to  them."  "  Say  rather,"  replied  Solon,  "  that  wc  fliould  ei- 
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*'  ther  never  come  near  them  at  all,  or  elfe  fpeak  fuch  things 
"  as  may  be  for  their  good." 

In  Plutarch's  time,  lome  of  the  learned  were  of  opinion, 
that  this  interview  between  Solon  and  Croefus  did  not  agree 
with  the  dates  of  chronology.  But  as  thofe  dates  are  very 
uncertain,  that  judicious  author  did  not  think  this  objection 
ought  to  prevail  againft  the  authority  of  fcveral  credible  writ- 
ers, by  whom  this  ftory  is  attefted. 

What  we  have  now  related  of  Croefus  Is  a  very  natural  pic- 
ture of  the  behaviour  of  kings  and.  great  men,  who,  for  the 
moft  part,  are  feduced  by  flattery;  and  ihows  us  at  the  fame 
time  the  two  fources  from  whence  that  blindnefs  generally  pro- 
ceeds. The  one  is,  a  fecret  inclination  which  all  men  have, 
but  efpecially  the  great,  of  receiving  praife  without  any  pre- 
caution, and  of  judging  favourably  of  all  that  admire  them, 
or  fliow  an  unlimited  fubmiffion  and  complaifance  to  their  hu- 
mours. The  other  is,  the  great  refemblance  there  is  between 
flattery  and  a  fincere  affeclion,  or  a  reafonable  refpeoSl;  which 
is  fometimes  counterfeited  fo  exactly,  that  the  wifeft  may  be 
deceived,  if  they  are  not  very  much  upon  their  guard. 

Croefus,  if  we  judge  of  him  by  the  chara(Ster  he  bears  in  hil^ 
tory,  was  a  very  good  prince,  and  worthy  of  cfteem.  in  many 
refpecls.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  good-nature,  affability,  and 
humanity.  His  palace  was  a  receptacle  for  men  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing; which  fhows,  that  he  himfelf  was  a  perfon  of  learning, 
and  had  a  tafte  for  the  fciences.  His  weaknefs  was,  that  he  laid 
a  great  flrefs  upon  riches  and  magnificence,  thought  himfelf 
great  and  happy  in  proportion  to  his  polTcilions,  miftook  regal 
pomp  and  fplendor  for  true  and  Iblid  greatnefs,  and  fed  his 
vanity  with  the  exceffive  fubmifllons  of  thofe  that  fl:ood  in  a 
kind  of  adoration  before  him. 

Thofe  learned  men,  thofe  wits,  and  other  courtiers,  who  fur- 
rounded  this  prince,  eat  at  his  table,  partook  of  his  pleafures, 
fhared  his  confidence,  and  enriched  themfelves  by  his  bounty 
and  liberality,  took  care  not  to  differ  from  the  prince's  tafte, 
and  never  thought  of  undeceiving  him,  with  refpefl  to  his  er- 
rors or  falfe  ideas.     On  the  contrary,  they  made  it  tlieir  bufl- 
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nefs  to  cherlfli  and  fortify  them  in  him,  extolling  him  perpe- 
tually as  the  moft  opulent  prince  of  his  age,  and  never  fpeak- 
ing  of  his-  wealth,  or  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  but  in 
terms  of  admiration  and  rapture ;  becaufe  they  knew  this  was 
the  fure  way  to  pleafe  him,  and  to  fecurc  his  favour.  For  flat- 
tery is  nothing  elfe  but  a  commerce  of  falfchood  and  lying, 
founded  upon  intereft  on  one  fide,  and  vanity  on  the  other. 
The  flatterer  defires  to  advance  himfelf,  and  make  his  fortune; 
the  prince  to  be  praifed  and  admired,  becaufe  he  is  his  own  firfl: 
flatterer,  and  carries  within  himfelf  a  more  fubtle  and  better 
prepared  poifon  than  any  adulation  gives  him. 

That  faying  of -^.fop,  who  had  formerly  been  a  flavc,  and 
flill  retained  fomewhat  of  the  fpirit  and  character  of  flayery, 
though  he  had  varnifhed  it  over  with  the  addrcfs  of  an  art- 
ful courtier;  that  faying  of  his,  I  fay,  to  Solon,  "  That  we 
"  fhould  either  not  come  near  kings,  or  fay  what  is  agreeable 
**  to  them,"  fhows  us  with  what  kind  of  men  Croefus  had  fil- 
led his  court,  and  by  what  means  he  had  baniflied  all  finceriiy, 
integrity,  and  duty,  from  his  prefence.  Therefore  we  fee  he 
could  not  bear  that  noble  and  generous  freedom  in  the  philo- 
fopher,  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  fet  an  infinite  value;  as 
he  would  have  done,  had  he  but  underftood  the  worth  of  a 
friend,  who,  attaching  himfelf  to  the  perfon,  and  not  to  the 
fortune  of  a  prince,  has  the  courage  to  tell  him  difagreeable 
truths;  truths  unpalatable,  and  bitter  to  felf-love  at  the  pre- 
fent,  but  that  may  prove  very  falutary  and  ferviceablc  for  the 
future.  "  Die  illis,  non  quod  volunt  audire,  fed  quod  audilTe 
*'  femper  volent."  Thefe  are  Seneca's  own  wonls,  where  he 
is  endeavouring  to  fhow,  of  what^reat  ufe  a  faithful  and  lincere 
friend  may  be  to  a  prince;  and  what  he  adds  further,  feems  to 
be  writ  on  purpofe  for  Croefus;  *  "  Give  him"  fays  he,  "  wholc- 
**  fome  advice.  Let  a  word  of  truth  once  reach  thofe  ears, 
*'  which  are  perpetually  fed  and  entertained  with  flattery.  You 
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*  Plcnas  aures  adulationibus  aliquando  vera  vox  ititret :  <'ia  confiliiim  utile 
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<«  will  alk  me,  what  fervice  can  be  done  to  a  perfon  arrived  at 
"  the  higheft  pitch  of  feUcity  ?  It  will  teach  him  not  to  truft  in 
*'  his  profperityj  it  will  remove  that  vain  confidence  he  has 
**  in  his  power  and  greatnefs,  as  if  they  were  to  endure  for  e- 
*<  ver;  make  him  underftand,  that  everything  which  belongs 
««  to  and  depends  upon  fortune,  is  as  unftable  as  herfelf ;  and 
<'  that  there  is  often  but  the  fpace  of  a  moment  between  the 
"  h  gheft  elevation  and  the  mofl  unhappy  downfal." 

*  It  was  not  long  before  Crocfus  experienced  the  truth  of 
what  Solon  had  told  him.  He  had  two  fons;  one  of  whom 
being  dumb,  was  a  perpetual  fubjeffc  of  affliclion  to  himj  the 
other,  named  Atys,  was  diftinguilhed  by  every  good  quality, 
and  his  great  confolation  and  delight.  The  father  dreamed  one 
night,  v/hich  made  a  great  impreflion  upon  his  mind,  that  this 
beloved  fon  of  his  was  to  perilh  by  iron.  This  became  a  new 
fource  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  care  is  taken  to  remove  out 
of  the  young  prince's  way  every  thing  made  of  iron,  as  parti- 
fans,  lances,  javelins,  &c.  No  mention  is  made  of  armies, 
wars,  or  fieges,  before  him.  But  one  day  there  was  to  be  an 
extraordinary  hunting -match,  for  the  killing  of  a  wild  boar, 
which  had  committed  great  ravage  in  the  neighbourhood.  All 
the  young  lords  of  the  court  were  to  be  at  this  hunting.  Atys 
very  earneftly  importuned  his  father,  that  he  would  give  him 
leave  to  be  prefent,  at  leaft  as  a  fpeclator.  The  king  could 
not  refufe  him  that  requeft,  but  let  him  go  under  the  care 
of  a  difcreet  young  prince,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  court, 
and  was  named  Adraftus.  And  this  very  Adraftus,  as  he  was 
aiming  to  fling  his  javelin  at  the  boar,  unfortunately  killed 
Atys.  It  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  either  the  affliction  of  the  fa- 
ther, when  he  heard  of  this  fatal  accident,  or  of  the  unhappy 
prince,  the  innocent  author  of  the  murder,  who  expiated  his 
fault  with  his  blood,  ftabbing  himfelf  in  the  breaft  with  his 
own  fword,  upon  the  funeral-pile  of  the  unfortunate  Atys. 

'  Two  years  were  fpent  on  this  occafion  in  deep  mourning, 
the  afHic'led  father's  thoughts  being  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
lofs  he  had  fuftained.    But  the  growing  reputation,  and  great 
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qualities  of  Cyrus,  who  began  to  make  himfelf  known,  rouf- 
ed  him  out  of  his  lethargy.  He  thought  it  behoved  him  to 
put  a  flop  to  the  power  of  the  Perfians,  which  was  enhirging 
itfelf  every  day.  As  he  was  very  religious  in  his  way,  he  wouUl 
never  enter  upon  any  enterprife,  without  confuhing  the  gods. 
But,  that  he  might  not  acl  blindly,  and  to  be  able  to  form 
a  certain  judgment  on  the  anfwers  he  (hould  receive,  he 
was  willing  to  affure  himfelf  before  hand  of  the  truth  of  the 
oracles.  For  which  purpofe,  he  fent  melTengcrs  to  all  the  moft 
celebrated  oracles  both  of  Greece  and  Africa,  with  orders  to 
inquire,  every  one  at  his  refpeclive  oracle,  what  Croefus  was 
doing  on  fuch  a  day,  and  fuch  an  hour,  before  agreed  on.  His 
orders  Avere  punctually  obpjrved  ;  and  of  all  the  oracles  none 
gave  a  true  anfwer  but  that  of  Delphos.  'I'he  anfwer  was  "given 
in  Greek  hexameter  verfes,  and  was  in  fubftance  as  follows; 
"  I  know  the  number  of  the  grains  of  fand  on  the  fca-fliore,  and 
"  the  meafure  of  the  ocean's  vafi:  extent.  I  can  hear  the 
"  dumb,  and  him  that  has  not  yet  learned  to  fpeak.  A  ftrong 
**  fmell  of  a  tortoife  boiled  in  brafs,  together  with  flieep's  flefli, 
*'  has  reached  my  noftrils,  brafs  beneath,  brafs  above."  And  in- 
deed the  king,  thinking  to  invent  fomething  that  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  guefled  at,  had  employed  himfelf,  on  the  day  and  hour 
fet  down,  in  boiling  a  tortoife  and  a  lamb  in  a  brafs  pot,  whidi 
had  a  brafs  cover.  St.  Auflin  obferves  in  feveral  places,  that 
God,  to  punifli  the  blindncfs  of  the  pagans,  fometimes  per- 
mitted the  devils  to  give  anfwers  conformable  to  the  truth. 

Croefus,  thus  afTurcd  of  the  god's  veracity,  whom  he  dcfign- 
ed  to  confult,  offered  three  thoufand  vi»n:ims  to  his  honour,  and 
ordered  an  infinite  number  of  veflels,  tripods,  and  golden  ta- 
bles, to  be  melted  down,  and  converted  into  ingots  of  gold,  to 
the  number  of  an  hundred  and  feventeen,  to  augment  the  trca- 
fures  of  the  Delphic  temple.  Each  of  tliefe  ingots  weighed 
at  leaft  two  talents  •,  bcfides  which,  he  made  feveral  other  pre- 
fents :  Amongft  others,  Herodotus  mentions  a  golden  lion, 
weighing  ten  talents,  and  two  veflels  of  an  extraordinary  big- 
nefs,  one  of  gold,  which  weighed  eight  talents  and  an  half,  and 
twelve  minas;  the  other  of  filver,  which  cont.iined  fix  hundred 
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of  the  meafures  called  amphoras.  All  thefe  prefents,  and  ma- 
ny more,  wnich  for  brevity's  fake  I  omit,  were  to  be  feen  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus. 

The  melTengers  were  ordered  to  confult  the  god  upon  two 
points  J  firft,  whether  Croefus  flaould  undertake  a  war  againft 
the  Periians  ;  fecondly,  if  he  did,  whether  he  fhould  require 
the  fuccour  of  any  auxiliary  troops.  The  oracle  anfwered  up- 
on the  firft  article,  that  if  he  carried  his  arms  againft  the  Per- 
fians,  he  would  fubvert  a  great  empire  ;  upon  the  fecond,  that 
he  would  do  well  to  make  alliances  with  the  moft  powerful  ftates 
of  Greece.  He  confulted  the  oracle  again,  to  know  how  long 
the  duration  of  his  empire  would  be.  The  anfwer  was  j  it  fhould 
fubfifl  till  a  mule  came  to  polTefs  the  throne  of  Media  ;  which 
he  conftrued  to  fignify  the  perpetual  duration  of  his  kingdom. 

Purfuant  to  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  Croefus  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  at  that  time  had  Piflflratus 
at  their  head,  and  with  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  indifput- 
ably  the  two  moll:  powerful  flates  of  Greece. 

"  A  certain  Lydian,  much  efleemed  for  his  prudence,  gave 
Croefus,  on  this  occalion,  very  judicious  advice.  "  O  prince," 
fays  he  to  him,  "  why  do  you  think  of  turning  your  arms  a- 
*'  gainfl  fuch  a  people  as  the  Perfisns,  who  being  born  in  a 
**  wild,  rugged  country,  are  inured  from  their  infancy  to  e- 
*'  very  kind  of  hardfliip  and  fatigue,  who  being  coarfely  clad, 
*'  and  coarfely  fed,  can  content  themfelves  with  bread  and  wa- 
*'  ter  j  who  are  abfolute  ftrangers  to  all  the  delicacies  and 
*^  conveniencies  of  life ;  who,  in  a  word,  have  nothing  to  lofe,  if 
**  you  conquer  them,  and  every  thing  to  gain,  if  they  conquer 
**  you ;  and  whom  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  drive  out  of  our 
**  country,  if  they  fliould  once  come  to  tafte  the  fweets  and  ad- 
*'  vantages  of  it  r  So  far  therefore  from  thinking  t»f  beginning 
"  a  war  againft  them,  it  is  my  opinion  we  ought  to  thank  the 
*'  gods,  that  they  have  never  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Per- 
*'  fians  to  come  and  attack  the  Lydians."  But  Croefus  had  ta- 
ken his  refolution,  and  would  not  be  diverted  from  it. 

What  remains  of  the  hiftory  of  Croefus  will  be  found  in  that 
of  Cyrus,  V7hich  I  am  now  going  to  begin. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  History  of  Crr.us. 

X  HE  hiftory  of  this  prince  is  difierently  related  by  Herodo- 
tus and  Xenophon.  I  follow  the  latter,  as  judging  him  inil- 
nitely  more  worthy  of  credit  in  this  refpecl  than  the  former. 
As  to  thofe  fa<Sts  wherein  they  differ,  I  fhall  briefly  relate  what 
Herodotus  fays  of  them.  It  is  well  known,  that  Xenophon 
ferved  a  long  time  under  Cyrus  the  )>ounger,  who  had  in  his 
troops  a  great  number  of  Perfian  noblemen,  with  whom  un- 
doubtedly this  writer,  confidering  how  curious  he  was,  did 
often  convcrfe,  that  he  might  acquaint  himfclf  by  thcfe  means 
with  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Pcrfians,  with  their  con- 
quefts  in  general,  but  more  particularly  with  thofe  of  tlic 
prince,  who  had  founded  their  monarchy,  and  whofe  hlfinry 
he  propofed  to  write.  This  he  tells  us  hinifclf,  in  the  bcgin- 
ing  of  his  Cyropaedia:  "  Having  always  looked  upon  this  great 
"  m.an  as  worthy  of  admiration,  I  took  a  plcafurc  to  inform 
^'  myfelf  of  his  birth,  his  natural  temper  and  education,  thnt 
"  I  might  know  by  what  means  he  became  fo  great  a  prince; 
<«  and  herein  I  advance  nothing  but  what  has  been  told  mc. ' 
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As  to  what  Cicero  fays,  in  his  firft  letter  to  his  brother  Quin- 
tus,  "  That  *  Xenophon's  deiign,  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  Cy- 
"  rus,  was  not  fo  much  to  follow  truth,  as  to  give  a  model  of 
"  a  juft  government ;"  this  ought  not  to  leifen  the  authority 
of  that  judicious  hiftorian,  or  make  us  give  the  lefs  credit  to 
what  he  relates.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from  thence  is,  that 
the  defign  of  Xenophon,  who  was  a  great  philofopher,  as  well 
as  a  great  captain,  was  not  merely  to  write  Cyrus'  hiftory,  but 
to  reprefent  him  as  a  model  and  example  to  princes,  for  their 
inftruclion  in  the  arts  of  reigning,  and  of  gaining  the  love  of 
their  fubjects,  notwithftanding  the  pomp  and  elevation  of  their 
ffcations.  With  this  view  he  may  poffibly  have  lent  his  hero 
feme  thoughts,  fome  fentiments,  or  difcourfes  of  his  own. 
But  tlie  fubftance  of  the  fadls  and  events  he  relates  are  to  be 
deemed  true  ;  and  of  this  their  conformity  with  the  holy  fcrip- 
ture  is  of  itfelf  a  fafficient  proof.  The  reader  may  fee  the  difier- 
tation  of  the  Abbot  Bannier  upon  this  fubjedl  in  the  *  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Polite  Literature. 

For  the  greater  clearnefs,  I  divide  the  hiftory  of  Cyrus  into 
three  parts.  The  firft  will  reach  from  his  birth  to  the  fiege  of 
Babylon  :  The  fecond  will  comprehend  the  defcription  of  the 
fiege,  and  the  taking  of  that  city,  with  every  thing  elfe  that  re- 
lates to  that  great  event  :  The  third  will  contain  that  prince's 
hiftory,  from  the  talcing  of  Babylon  to  his  death. 

ARTICLE  L 

Tie  History  of  Ci'RuSi  from  his  Infanct  to  the  Siege  f 
Babylon. 

1  HIS  interval,  befides  his  education,  and  the  journey  he  made 
to  his  grandfather  Aftyages  in  Media,  includes  the  firft  cam- 
paigns of  Cyrus,  and  the  important  expeditions  fubfequent  to 
them. 

^  Vol.  VI.  p.  400. 

*  Cyrus  illc  a  Xenophonte,  non  ad  hiftoriae  fidem  fcriptus,  fed  ad  effiglem  juM 
impel  ii. 
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SECTION  I. 

Cl'RUS'  EnuCATIO.V, 

Cyrus  ^  was  the  fon  of  Cambyfes,  king  of  Perfia,  and  of  Man- 
dana,  daughter  of  Aftyages,  king  of  the  Medes.  ^  He  was  born 
one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxarcs,  the  brother  of  Mandana. 

The  Periians  conliiled  at  this  time  of  twelve  tribes,  and  in- 
habited only  one  province  of  that  vaft  country,  which  has  fince 
borne  the  name  of  Perfia,  and  were  not  in  all  above  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  men.  But  this  people  having  after- 
wards, through  the  wifdom  and  valour  of  Cyrus,  acquired  the 
empire  of  the  eaft,  the  name  of  Perfia  extended  itfclf  with  their 
conquefls  and  fortune,  and  comprehended  all  that  vaft  track 
of  land,  which  reaches  from  eaft  to  weft,  from  the  river  ludus 
to  the  Tigris  ;  and  from  north  to  fouth,  from  the  Cafpian  fca 
to  the  ocean.  And  ftill  to  this  day  the  country  of  Perfia  has  the 
fame  extent. 

Cyrus  was  beautiful  in  his  perfon,  and  ftill  more  lovely  for 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  •,  was  of  a  very  fweet  difpofiiion,  full 
of  good-nature  and  humanity,  and  had  a  great  defire  to  learn, 
and  a  noble  ardor  for  glory.  He  was  never  afraid  of  any  dan- 
ger, or  difcouraged  by  any  hardihip  or  difficulty,  where  honour 
was  to  be  acquired.  He  was  brought  up  according  to  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  the  Perfians,  which  were  excellent  in  thofe  days, 
with  rcfpedl  to  education. 

^  The  public  good,  the  common  benefit  of  the  nation,  was 
the  oidy  principle  and  end  of  all  their  lav.^s.  The  education  of 
children  was  looked  upon  as  the  moft  important  duty,  and  the 
moft  eflential  part  of  government:  It  was  not  left  to  the  c^rc 
of  fathers  and  mothers,  whofe  bli^d  affedHon  and  fondncfs  of- 
ten render  them  incapable  of  that  office^  but  the  ftate  took  it 
upon  themfelves.  Boys  were  all  bi-ought  up  in  common,  aftt . 
one  uniform  manner;  where  every  thing  was  regulated,  the 
place  and  length  of  their  exercifes,  the  times  of  eating,  the  qua- 
lity of  their  meat  and  drink,  and  their  different  kinds  of  pu- 
niftimcnt.     The  only  food  allowed  cither  the  children,  or  t!i'-- 

*Xcn.  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  3-  ''  A,  M.  3405.  Ant.  J.  C.  59;. 

»  Cyrop.  1.  i,  p.  3 — 2. 
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yonng  men,  was  bread,  crefTes,  and  watery  for  their  defign 
was  to  accuflom  them  early  to  temperance  and  fobriety :  Be- 
fldes,  they  confidered,  that  a  plain  frugal  diet,  without  any 
B^ixture  of  fauces  or  ragoos,  would  ftrengthen  the  body,  and 
lay  fuch  a  foundation  of  health,  as  would  enable  them  to  un- 
dergo the  hardfhips  and  fatigues  of  war  to  a  good  old  age. 

Here  boys  went  to  fchool,  to  learn  juftlce  and  virtue,  as 
they  do  in  other  places  to  learn  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  the 
crime  moft  feverely  puniflied  amongft  them,  was  ingratitude. 

The  dcfign  of  the  Perfians,  in  all  thefe  wife  regulations,  was 
to  prevent  evil,  being  convinced  how  much  Better  it  is  to  pre- 
vent faults,  than  to  punifli  them :  And  whereas  in  other  ftates 
the  legillators  ^re  fatistied  with  eftablifliing  punifhments  for 
criminals,  the  Perfians  endeavoured  fo  to  order  it,  as  to  have 
no  criminals  amongft  them. 

Till  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  of  age,  the  boys  remained  in 
the  clafs  of  cliildren;  and  here  it  was  they  learned  to  draw  the. 
bow,  and  to  fling  the  dart  or  javelin ;  after  which  they  were 
received  into  the  clafs  of  young  men.  In  this  they  were  m.ore 
narrowly  watched,  and  kept  under,  than  before  j  becaufe  that 
age  requires  the  narroweft  Infpedlion,  and  has  the  greatefl  need 
of  reftraint.  Here  they  remained  ten  years  ;  during  which  time 
they  pafled  all  their  nights  in  keeping  guard,  as  well  for  the 
fafety  of  the  city,  as  to  inure  them  to  fatigue.  In  the  day-time 
they  waited  upon  their  governors,  to  receive  their  orders,  at- 
tended the  king  when  he  went  a-hunting,  or  improved  them- 
felves  In  their  exerclfes. 

The  third  clafs  confifted  of  men  grown  up,  and  formed ;.  and 
in  this  they  remained  five  and  twenty  years.  Out  of  thefe  all 
the  officers  that  were  to  command  in  the  troops,  and  all  fuch 
as  were  to  fill  the  different  pofts  and  employments  in  the  ftate, 
were  chofen.  When  they  were  turned  of  fifty,  they  were  not 
obliged  to  carry  arms  out  of  their  own  country. 

Befides  thefe,  there  was  a  fourth  or  lafl  clafs,  from  whence 
men  of  the  greateft  wifdom  and  experience  were  chofen,  for 
forming  the  public  council,  and  prefiding  In  the  courts  of  ju- 
'  dicature. 
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By  this  means  every  citizen  might  afpire  at  the  chief  pofts 
in  the  government ;  but  not  one  could  arrive  at  them,  till  he 
had  pafTed  through  all  thefe  feveral  clafles,  and  made  hiinfelf 
capable  of  them  by  all  thefe  exercifes.  The  clafTes  were  open 
to  all  i  but  generally  fuch  only,  as  were  rich  enough  to  main- 
tain their  children  without  working,  fent  them  thither. 

2  Cyrus  himfelf  was  educated  in  this  manner,  and  furpafTeJ 
all  of  his  age,  not  only  in  aptnefs  to  learn,  but  in  courage  and 
addrefs  in  executing  whatever  he  undertook. 

SECTION  II. 

Cmus'  Journey  to  his  Grandfather  Astyages,  and  Lis 
Return  into  Persia. 

When  Cyrus  was  twelve  years  old,  his  mother  Mand.ma  took 
him  with  her  into  Media,  to  his  grandfather  Ailyages,  who, 
from  the  many  things  he  had  heard  (aid  in  favour  of  that  young 
prince,  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  him.  In  this  court  young  Cy- 
rus found  very  different  manners  from  thofe  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Pride,  luxury,  and  magnificence  reigned  here  univerf.d- 
ly.  Afiiyages  himfelf  was  richly  clothed,  *  had  his  eyes  co- 
loured, his  face  painted^  and  his  hair  embellilhed  v/ith  artifi- 
cial locks-  For  the  Medes  affet^ied  an  efi^eminate  life,  to  be 
drefTed  in  fcarlet,  and  to  wear  necklaces  and  bracelets;  where- 
as the  habits  of  the  Perfians  were  very  plain  and  coarfe.  All 
this  finery  did  not  afFccl  Cyrus,  who,  without  criticifing  or  con- 
demning what  he  faw,  was  contented  to  live  as  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  adhered  to  the  principles  he  had  imbibed 
from  his  infancy.   He  charmed  his  grandfather  with  his  fpriglit- 

z  Cyrop.  1. 1.  p.  8 — iz. 

*  The  ancients,  in  order  to  fet  off  the  beauty  of  tlie  face,  aiul  to  yive  mor;:  life 
to  their  compl'^iiions,  ufed  to  form  their  eyc-bro\v«  into  jK-rfc^ft  urchcst^iiil  to 
colour  them  with  black.  To  jijivo  the  greater  lul^rc  to  their  eyes,  they  made 
their  cye-Iaflics  of  the  fame  blac^incfs.  This  artifice  w.is  much  in  ufe  .imon^ 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  faid  of  Jezebel,  "  Depinicit  oculos  fiios  ftibio."  i  Kings  ix. 
2)0.  This  drug  had  an  aflringcnt  quality,  which  fliruuk  up  the  cyc-hiis,  aiid 
made  the  eycj  appear  the  larger,  which  at  that  time  was  reckoned  a  beauty, 
Plin.  1.  xscxiii.  c,  6.  from  hence  comes  that  epithet,  v/hich  Homer  ia  Aicn  give* 
•    '.l3goddea"es;  BDjr.',"iJ;t,grcat-cy'jd  J-mo. 
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linefs  and  witj  nn  J  gained  every  body's  favour  by  his  noble  and 
engaging  behaviour.  I  iliall  only  menti'on  one  inftance,  where- 
by we  niay  judge  of  the  reft. 

Aftyages,  to  make  his  grandfon  unwilling  to  return  home, 
made  a  fumptuous  entertainment,  in  v/hich  there  was  a  vaft 
plenty  and  profufion  of  every  thing  that  was  nice  and  deli- 
cate. All  this  exquifite  cheer  and  magnificent  preparation 
Cyrus  looked  upon  with  great  indifference ;  at  which  obferving 
Aftyages  to  be  furpriled:  "  The  Perfians,"  fays  he  to  the  king, 
**  inftead  of  going  fuch  a  round-about  way  to  appeafe  their 
"  hunger,  have  a  much  fhorter  to  the  fame  end;  a  little 
**  bread  and  creffes  with  them  anfwer  the  purpofe."  Aftyages 
defiring  Cyrus  to  difpofe  of  all  the  meats  as  he  thought  fit,  the 
latter  immediately  diftributed  them  to  the  king's  officers  in 
waiting;  to  one,  becaufe  he  taught  him  to  ride;  to  another, 
bccaufe  he  waited  well  upon  his  grandfather ;  and  to  a  third, 
becaufe  he  took  great  care  of  his  mother.  Sacas,  the  king's 
cup-bearer,  was  the  only*perfon  to  whom  he  gave  nothing. 
This  ofiicer,  beftdes  the  ppft  of  cup-bearer,  had  that  likewife 
of  introducing  thofe  who  were  to  have  audience  of  the  king ; 
and  as  he  could  not  poflibly  grant  that  favour  to  Cyrus  as  often 
as  he  defired  it,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  the  prince, 
who  took  this  occafion  to  flaow  his  refentment.  Aftyages  tef- 
tifying  foroe  concern  at  the  neglefl  of  this  ofticer,  for  whom 
he  had  a  particular  coniideration,  and  who  deferved  it,  as  he 
faid,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  with  which  he 
ferved  him :  "  Is  that  all,  papa  ?"  replied  Cyrus,  "  if  that  be 
*'  fufficient  to  merit  your  favour,  you  fliall  fee  I  will  quickly 
*'  obtain  it;  for  I  will  take  upon  me  to  ferve  you  better  than 
"  he."  Immediately  Cyrus  is  equipped  as  a  cup-bearer,  and 
advancing  gravely  with  a  ferious  countenance,  a  napkin  upon 
Ivs  flioulder,  and  holding  the  cup  nicely  with  three  of  his 
fingers,  he  prefented  it  to  the  king  with  a  dexterity  and  a 
grace,  that  charmed  both  Aftyages  and  Mandana.  When  he 
had  done,  he  flung  himfelf  upon  his  grandfather's  neck,  and 
kifting  him,  cried  out  with  great  joy;  *  "  O  Sacas,  poor  Sacas, 
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"  thou  art  undone;  I  fhall  have  thy  place."  Aflyages  cmbraccti 
him  with  great  fondnefs,  and  laid,  "  I  am  mighty  well  plealld, 
'*  my  dear  child:  Nobody  can  ferve  with  a  better  grace :  But 
**  you  have  forgot  one  elxential  ceremony,  which  is  that  of 
*'  tafting."  And  indeed  the  cup-bearer  was  ufcd  to  put  fomc 
of  the  liquor  into  his  left-hand,  and  to  tafte  it,  before  he  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  king:  "No,"  replied  Cyrus,  "it  was  not 
**  thro'  forgetfulncfs  that  I  omitted  that  ceremony."  "  Why 
"  then,"  fays  Aftyages,  "  for  what  reafon  did  you  do  itf" 
**  Becaufe  I  apprehended  there  was  poifon  in  the  liquor." 
"  Poifon,  child?  How  could  you  think  for"  "  Yes;  poifon, 
**  papa;  for  not  long  ago,  at  an  entertainment  you  gave  to  the 
"  lords  of  your  court,  after  the  guefts  had  drank  a  little  of  that 
**  liquor,  I  perceived  all  their  heads  were  tiu-ncd;  they  fung, 
"  made  a  noife,  and  talked  they  did  not  know  what:  You 
**  yourfelf  feemed  to  have  forgot  you  were  king,  and  they,  tliat 
**  they  wdre  fubje6ls;  and  when  you  would  have  danced,  you 
**  could  ;iot  ftand  upon  your  legs,"  "  Why,"  fays  Aftyages, 
*'  have  you  never  feen  the  fame  thiug  happen  to  your  father?" 
**  No,  never,"  fays  Cyrus.  *'  What  then  ?  How  is  it  with 
*'  him  when  he  drinks?"  "  Wh}'-,  when  he  has  drank,  his 
*'  thirfl  is  quenched,  and  that  is  ail." 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  fkill  of  the  hiftorian,  in  his 
giving  fuch  an  excellent  leflbn  of  fobriety  in  this  ilory:  He 
might  have  done  it  in  a  ferious  grave  way,  and  have  fpokcii 
Avith  the  air  of  a  philofopher ;  for  Xenophon,  as  much  a  warrior 
as  he  was,  yet  was  he  as  excellent  a  philofopher  as  his  maOcr 
Socrates.  But  inftead  of  that,  he  puts  the  inftruclion  into  the 
mouth  of  a  chilJ,  and  conceals  it  under  the  veil  of  a  (lory, 
which  in  the  original  is  told  with  all  the  wit  and  agrccable- 
iiefs  imaginable. 

Mandana  being  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Perfia,  Cyrus 
joyfully  complied  with  the  repeated  inftances  his  grandfather 
had  made  to  him  to  ftay  in  Media;  being  delirous,  as  he  faid,  to 
perfe(n:  himfelf  in  the  art  of  riding,  which  he  was  not  yet  m.if- 
ter  of,  and  which  was  not  known  in  Pcrlia,  where  the  barren- 
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nefs  of  the  country,  and  its  craggy  mountainous  fituation,  ren- 
dered it  unfit  for  the  breeding  of  horfes. 

During  the  time  of  his  refidence  at  this  court,  his  behaviour 
proaired  him  infinite  love  and  efteem.  He  was  gentle,  affable, 
officious,  beneficent,  and  generous.  Whenever  the  young  lords 
had  any  favour  to  afk  of  the  king,  Cyrus  was  their  folicitor. 
If  the  king  had  any  fubjedt  of  complaint  againft  them,  Cyrus 
was  their  mediator;  their  affairs  became  his;  and  he  always 
managed  them  fo  well,  that  he  obtained  whatever  he  defired. 

When  Cyrus  was  about  fixteen  years  of  age,  the  fon  of  the 
king  of  the  *  Babylonians,  this  was  Evil-Merodach,  fon  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, at  a  hunting-match  a  little  before  his  marriage, 
thought  fit,  in  order  to  fhow  his  bravery,  to  make  an  irruption 
into  the  territories  of  the  Medes;  which  obliged  Afbyages  to 
take  the  field,  to  oppofe  the  invader.  Here  it  was  that  Cyrus, 
having  followed  his  grandfather,  ferved  his  apprenticefhip  in 
war.  He  behaved  himlclf  fo  well  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
victory,  which  the  Mcdes  gained  over  the  Babylonians,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  valour. 

"  The  year  after,  his  father  recalling  him,  that  he  might  ac- 
compHlh  his  time  in  the  Perfian  exerclles,  he  departed  im- 
ipediately  from  the  court  of  Media,  that  neither  his  father  nor 
his  country  might  have  any  room  to  complain  of  his  delay. 
This  occafion  fhowed  how  much  he  was  beloved.  At  his  de- 
parture he  was  accompanied  by  all  forts  of  people,  young  and 
old.  Aftyages  himfelf  conducted  him  a  good  part  of  his  journey 
on  horfeback;  and  when  the  fad  moment  came,  that  they  mutt 
part,  the  whole  company  were  bathed  in  tears. 

Thus  Cyrus  returned  into  his  own  country,  and  re-entered 
the  clafs  of  children,  where  he  continued  a  year  lorfger.  His 
companions,  after  his  long  refidence  in  fo  voluptuous  and  lux- 
urious a  court  as  that  of  the  Medes,  expected  to  find  a  great 
change  in  his  manners :  But  when  they  found  that  he  was 

»  A.  M.  34ZI.     Ant.J.  C.  583. 
*  In  Xenophon  this  people  are  always  called  Aflyrians;  and  in  truth  they  are 
Affyrians,  but  Affyrians  of  Babylon,  whom  we  mufl  not  confound  with  thofe  of 
Nineveh, whofe  empire, as  we  have  fcen  already,  was  utterly  defiroyed  by  the  rvin 
of  Ninevtb,  the  capital  thereof. 
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content  with  their  ordinary  table,  and  that,  when  he  was  prc- 
fent  at  any  entertainment,  he  was  more  fobcr  and  temperate 
than  any  of  the  company,  they  looked  upon  him  with  new  ad- 
miration. 

From  this  firft  clafs  he  pafled  into  the  fecond,  which  Is  the 
clafs  of  youths;  and  there  it  quickly  appeared,  that  he  had  not 
his  equal  in  dexterity,  addrefs,  patience,  and  obedience. 

Ten  years  after,  he  was  admitted  into  the  mens  clafs,  where- 
in he  remained  thirteen  years,  till  he  fct  out  at  the  head  of  the 
Perlian  army,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares. 

SECTION  III. 

Tlje  FiR^r  Campaign  of  CvRUSy  ivho  goes  to  fuccour  his 
Uncle  Ctaxares  againji  the  Babylonians. 

AsTYAGEs'',  king  of  the  Modes,  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fou  Cyaxares,  brother  to  Cyrus'  mother.  Cyaxares  was  no 
fooner  in  the  throne,  but  he  was  engaged  in  a  terrible  war. 
He  was  informed,  that  the  king  of  the  Babylonians,  Nerigliflbr, 
was  preparing  a  powerful  army  againft  him,  and  that  he  bad 
already  engaged  feveral  princes  on  his  fide,  and  amongft  others, 
Croefus,  king  of  Lydia;  that  he  had  likewife  fent  ambafladors 
to  thfe  king  of  India,  to  give  him  bad  imprefTions  of  the  Medes 
and  Perfians,  by  reprefenting  to  him  how  dangerous  a  defer 
alliance  and  union  between  two  nations  already  fo  powerful 
might  be,  fince  they  could  in  the  end  fubdue  all  the  nations 
around  them,  if  a  vigorous  oppofition  was  not  made  to  the  nro- 
grefs  of  their  power.  Cyaxares  therefore  difpatched  ain'j.iiia- 
dors  to  Cambyfes,  to  defire  fuccours  from  him;  and  ordered 
them  to  bring  it  about,  that  Cyrus  Ihould  have  the  comman.l  of 
the  troops  his  father  was  to  i'end.  This  was  readily  granted. 
As  foon  as  it  was  known,  that  Cyrus  was  to  march  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  the  joy  was  univcrfal.  The  army  confiilcd  of 
thirty  thoufand  men,  all  infantry,  for  the  Perfians  had  as  yet 
no  cavalry;  but  they  were  all  chofcn  men,  and  fuch  as  had  been 
raifed  after  a  particular  manner.  Firft  of  all  Cyrus  chofc  ^t 
Volume  11.  K 
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of  the  nobility  two  hundred  of  the  braved  officers,  each  of 
which  was  ordered  to  chufe  out  four  more  of  the '  fame  fort, 
which  made  a  thoufand  in  allj  and  thefe  were  the  officers 
that  were  called  *  'ouiTiy.oi,  and  who  lignalized  themfelves  after- 
wards fo  glorioufly  upon  all  occafions.  Every  one  of  this  thou- 
fand was  appointed  to  raife  among  the  people  ten  light-armed 
pikcmen,  ten  {lingers,  and  ten  bowmen ;  which  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  one  and  thirty  thoufand  men. 

Before  they  proceeded  to  this  choice,  Cyrus  thought  fit  to 
make  a  fpeech  to  the  two  hundred  officers,  whom,  after  having 
highly  praifed  for  their  courage,  he  infpired  with  the  ftrongeft 
affiarance  of  vidlory  and  fuccefs.  "  Do  you  know,"  fays  he  to 
them,  **  the  nature  of  the  enemy  you  have  to  deal  with? 
**  They  are  foft,  effeminate,  enervated  men,  already  half  con- 
**  quered  by  their  own  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs  •,  men  not 
**  able  to  bear  either  hunger  or  thiril;  equally  incapable  of 
*'  fupporting  either  the  toil  of  war,  or  the  fight  of  danger  j 
**  whereas  you,  that  are  inured  from  your  infancy  to  a  fober 
*'  and  hard  way  of  living-,  to  you,  I  fay,  hunger  and  fhirft 
*'  are  but  the  fauce,  and  the  only  fauce  to  your  meals;  fa- 
"  tigues  are  your  pleafures,  dangers  your  delight,  and  the  love 
**  of  your  country  and  of  glory  your  only  paffion.  Befides, 
**  the  juftice  of  our  caufe  is  another  confiderable  advantage. 
**  They  are  the  aggrelTors.  It  is  the  enemy  that  attacks  us, 
*'  and  it  is  our  friends  and  allies  that  require  our  aid.  Can 
"  any  thing  be  more  jufi:,  than  to  repel  the  injury  they  would 
*'  bring  upon  us  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  honourable,  than 
*'  to  fly  to  the  affiftance  of  our  friends  ?  But  what  ought  to 
*'  be  the  principal  motive  of  your  confidence  is,  that  I  do  not 
.  "  engage  in  this  expedition,  without  having  firfl  confulted  the 
**  gods,  and  implored  their  proteftion  •,  for  you  know  it  is  my 
**  cuftom  to  begin  all  my  actions,  and  all  my  undertakings,  in 
*'  that  manner." 

•^  Soon  after,  Cyrus  fet  out  without  lofs  of  time;  but  be- 
fore his  departure,  he  invoked  the  gods  of  the  country  a  fe- 
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cond  time.  For  his  great  maxim  was,  and  he  had  it  from  his 
father,  That  a  man  ought  not  to  form  any  enterprife,  great  or 
fmall,  without  confuking  the  Divinity,  and  imploring  his  pro- 
teftion.  Cambyfes  had  often  taught  hjni  to  confider,  that  the 
prudence  of  men  is  very  fliort,  and  their  views  very  limited ; 
that  they  cannot  penetrate  into  futurity;  and  that  many  times 
what  they  think  muft  needs  turn  to  their  advantage,  proves 
their  ruin ;  whereas  the  gods,  being  eternal,  know  all  things, 
future  as  well  as  paft,  and  infpire  thofe  they  love,  to  undertake 
what  is  mod  expedient  for  them ;  which  is  a  favour  and  a  pro- 
teftion  they  owe  to  no  man,  and  grant  only  to  thofe  that  in- 
voke and  confult  them. 

Cambyfes  accompanied  his  fon  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Pcr- 
fia  j  and,  in  the  way,  gave  him  excellent  inftructions  concern- 
ing the  duties  of  the  general  of  an  army.  Cyrus  thought  liim- 
felf  ignorant  of  nothing  that  related  to  the  bufinefs  of  war,  af- 
ter the  many  leflbns  -he  had  received  from  the  moft  able  maf- 
ters  of.  that  time.  "  Have  your  mailers,"  fays  Camb)  fcs  to 
him,  "  given  you  any  inftrudlions  concerning  oeconomy,  that  is 
*'  to  fay,  concerning  the  manner  of  fupplying  an  army  with  all 
*'  necelTary  provifions,  of  preventing  ficknefs,  and  preferving 
*'  the  health  of  the  foldiersj  of  fortifying  their  bodies  by 
*'  frequent  exercifes,  of  exciting  a  generous  emulation  amongfk 
*'  them;  of  making  yourfelf  obeyed,  efteemed,  and  beloved  by 
*'  your  foldiers  ?"  Upon  each  of  thefe  points,  and  upon  fevcral 
others  mentioned  by  the  king,  Cyrus  owned  he  had  never 
heard  one  word  fpoken,  and  that  it  was  all  entirely  new  to  him. 
«'  What  is  it  then  your  mafters  have  taught  you  ?"  "  They  have 
"  taught  me  to  fence,"  replied  the  prince,  "  to  draw  the  bow, 
"  to  iiing  the  javehn,  to  mark  out  a  camp,  to  draw  the  plan 
"  of  a  fortification,  to  range  troops  in  order  of  battle,  to  rc- 
"  view  them,  to  fee  them  march,  file  off,  and  encamp."  Cam- 
byfes, fmiling,  gave  his  fon  to  under  (land,  that  they  had  taught 
him  nothing  of  what  was  moft  material  and  cflential  for  a  good 
officer,  and  an  expert  commander,  to  know:  And  in  one  fingle 
converfation,  which  certainly  deferves  to  be  well  fludicd  by  all 
voung  gentlemen  defigncd  for  the  army,  he  taught  him  infi- 
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nitely  more  than  all  the  celebrated  mafters  had  done,  in  the 
courfe  of  feveral  years.  I  ihall  give  but  one  Ihort  inftancc  of 
this  difcourfe,  which  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  reft. 

The  queftion  was,  what  are  the  proper  means  of  making  the 
foldiers  obedient  and  fubmiflive  ?  "  The  way  to  effedi:  that," 
fays  Cyrus,  "  feems  to  be  very  eafy,  and  very  certam  ;  It  is  on- 
**  ly  to  praife  and  rcAvard  thofe  that  obey,  to  punilh  and  ftigma- 
**  tize  fuch  as  fail  in  their  duty."  *'  You  fay  well,"  repli- 
ed Cambyfes ;  "  that  is  the  way  to  make  them  obey  you  by 
*'  force  i  but  the  chief  point  is  to  make  them  obey  you  willingly 
*'  and  freely.  Now,  the  fure  method  of  efFccling  this  is,  to  con- 
*'  vince  thofe  you  command,  that  you  know  better  what  is  for 
**  their  advantage,  than  they  do  themfelves  :  For  all  man- 
**  kind  readily  fubmit  to  thofe,  of  whom  they  have  that  opi- 
*'  nion.  This  is  the  principle,  from  whence  that  blind  fub- 
**  miffion  proceeds,  which  you  fee  fick  perfons  pay  to  their 
"  phylician,  travellers  to  their  guide,  and  a  Ihip's  company  to 
*'  the  pilot.  Their  obedience  is  only  founded  upon  their 
**  perfuafion,  that  the  phyfician,  the  guide,  and  the  pilot,  are 
"  all  more  fliilful  and  knowing  in  their  refpective  callings,  than 
"  themfelves."  "  But  what  fliall  a  man  do,"  fays  Cyrus  to  his 
father,  *'  to  appear  more  Ikilful  and  expert  than  others  ?" 
*'  He  m.uft  really  be  fo,"  replied  Cambyfes  j  **  and  in  order  to 
*'  be  fo,  he  muft  apply  himfelf  clofely  to  his  profeffion,  dili- 
**  gently  ftudy  all  the  rules  of  it,  confult  the  moft  able  and 
*'  experienced  mafters,  neglecl  no  circumftance  that  may  con- 
*'  tribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes  ;  and,  above  all,  he 
**-muft  have  recourfe  to  the  prote£lion  of  the  gods,  from  whom 
**  alone  we  receive  all  our  wifdom,  and  all  our  fuccefs." 

*  As  foon  as  Cyrus  had  reached  Cyaxares,  the  firft  thing  he 
did,  after  the  ufual  compliments  had  palled,  was  to  inform  him- 
felf of  the  quality  and  number  of  the  forces  on  both  fides.  It 
appeared,  by  the  computation  made  of  them,  that  the  enemy's 
army  amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  Gxty  thou- 
fand  horfe  i  and  that  the  united  armies  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
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fians  fcarce  amounted  to  half  the  number  of  foot ;  and  as  to  the 
cavalry,  the  Medes  had  not  fo  many  by  a  third.  This  great 
inequahty  put  Cyaxares  in  terrible  fears  and  perplexities.  He 
could  think  of  no  other  expedient,  than  to  fend  for  another  bo- 
dy of  troops  from  Perfia,  more  numerous  than  that  already  ar- 
rived. But  this  expedient,  behdes  that  it  would  have  taken 
too  much  time,  appeared  in  itfelf  unpracVicable.  Cyrus  imme- 
diatly  propofed  another,  more  fure  and  more  expeditious,  which 
was,  that  his  Periian  foldiers  ihould  change  their  arms.  As 
they  chiefly  ufed  the  bow  and  the  javelin,  and  confcquently  their 
manner  of  fighting  was  at  a  diftance,  in  which  kind  of  engage- 
ment the  greater  number  was  eafily  fuperior  to  the  leirer;  Cy- 
rus was  of  opinion,  that  they  fhould  be  armed  with  fuch  wea- 
pons, as  fliould  oblige  them  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy 
immediately,  and  by  that  means  render  the  fuperiority,  of  their 
numbers  ufelefs.  This  project  was  mightily  approved,  and  in- 
ftantly  put  in  execution. 

^  Cyrus  eflabliflied  a  wonderful  order  among  the  troops,  and 
infpired  them  with  a  furprifing  emulation,  by  the  rewards  he 
promifed,  and  by  his  obliging  and  engaging  deportment  to- 
wards all.  As  for  money,  the  only  value  he  fet  upon  it  was 
to  give  it  away.  lie  was  continually  making  prefents  to  one 
or  other,  according  to  their  rank,  or  their  merit  j  to  one  a  buck- 
ler, to  another  a  fword,  or  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  equal- 
ly acceptable.  By  this  generoiity,  this  greatncfs  of  foul,  and 
beneficent  difpofition,  he  thought  a  general  ought  to  diftinguilli 
himfelf,  and  not  by  the  luxury  of  his  table,  or  the  richncfs  of 
his  clothes,  and  flill  lefs  by  his  haughtlnefs  and  imperious  de- 
meanour. "^  "  A  commander  could  not,"  he  fald,  "  give  a^lual 
*'  proofs  of  his  munificence  to  every  body,  and  for  that  very 
"  rcafon  bethought  himfelf  obliged  to  convince  even*'  body,  of 
"  his  inclination  and  good-will ;  for  though  a  prince  might  cx- 
"  hauft  his  treafures  by  making  prefents,  yet  he  could  not  in- 
*'  jure  himfelf  by  benevolence  and  humanity  ;  by  being  fuicere- 
*'  ly  concerned  in  the  good  or  evil  thtit  liiippcns  to  others,  and 
"  by  making  it  appear  that  he  is  fo." 
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^  One  day,  as  Cyrus  was  reviewing  his  army,  a  meflenger 
came  to  him  from  Cyaxares,  to  acquaint  him,'  that  fome  am- 
balTadors  being  arrived  from  the  king  of  the  Indies,  he  defired 
his  prefence  immediately.  "  For  that  purpofe,  fays  he,  *'  I 
"  have  brought  you  a  rich  garment,  for  the  king  defires  you 
**"  would  appear  magnificently  drefled  before  the  Indians,  to 
*'  do  the  nation  honour."  Cyrus  loft  not  a  moment's  time, 
but  inllantly  fet  out  with  his  troops,  to  wait  upon  the  king ; 
though  without  changing  his  drefs,  which  was  very  plain,  af- 
ter the  Perlian  fa&ion,  and  not,  as  the  *  Greek  text  has  it,  pol- 
luted or  fpoiled  with  any  foreign  ornament.  Cyaxares  feeming 
at  firft  a  little  difpleafcd  at  it  -,  "  If  I  had  drefTed  myfelf  in 
"  purple,"  fays  Cyrus,  "  and  loaded  myfelf  with  bracelets  and 
"  chains  of  gold,  and  with  all  that,  had  been  longer  in  coming, 
"  fhould  I  have  done  you  more  honour,  than  I  do  now  by  my 
"  expedition,  and  the  fweat  of  my  face,  and  by  letting  all  the 
"  world  fee  with  Avhat  promptitude  and  difpatch  your  orders 
"  are  obeyed." 

Cyaxares,  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  ordered  the  Indian  am- 
baffadors  to  be  introduced.  The  purport  of  their  fpeech  was, 
that  they  were  fent  by  the  king  their  mafter,  to  learn  the  caufe 
of  the  War  between  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians  •,  and  that 
thev  had  orders,  as  foon  as  they  heard  what  the  Medes  fhould 
fay,  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Babylon,  to  know  what  motives 
they  had  to  allege  on  their  part  j  to  the  end  that  the  king  their 
mafter,  after  having  examined  the  reafons  on  both  fides,  might 
take  part  with  thofe,  v/ho  had  right  and  juftice  on  their  fide. 
This  is  making  a  noble  and  glorious  ufe  of  great  power :  To  be 
influenced  only  by  juftice,  to  confult  no  advantage  from  the 
divifion  of  neighbours,  but  to  declare  openly  againft  the  unjuft 
aggreflbr,  in  favour  of  the  injured  party.  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus 
anfwered,  they  had  given  the  Babylonians  no  fubjeft  of  com- 
plaint,  and  that  they  willingly  accepted  the  mediation  of  the 
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king  of  India.     It  appears  in  the  fcquel,  that  he  declared  for 
^the  Medes. 

^  The  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  vaflal  to  the  Medes,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  ready  to  be  Avallowcd  up  by  the  formidable 
league  formed  againft  them,  thought  fit  to  lay  hold  on  this  oc- 
calion  to  Ihake  olf  their  yoke.  Accordingly  he  refufed  to  pay 
them  the  ordinary  tribute,  and  to  fend  tliem  the  number  of 
troops  he  was  obliged  to  furnifli  in  time  of  war.  This  highly 
embarrafled  Cyaxares,  who  was  afraid  at  this  junfture  of  bring- 
ing new  enemies  upon  his  hands,  if  he  undertook  to  compel  the 
Armenians  to  execute  their  treaty.  But  Cyrus,  having  inform- 
ed himfiilf  exaftly  of  the  ftrength  and  htuation  of  the  country, 
undertook  the  affair.  The  im.portant  point  was  to  keep  his  de- 
fign  fecret,  without  which  it  was  not  likely  to  fuccced.  -  He 
therefore  appointed  a  great  hunting-match  on  that  fide  of  the 
country ;  for  it  was  his  cuftom  to  ride  out  that  way,  and  fre- 
quently to  hunt  with  the  king's  fon,  and  the  young  noblemen 
of  Armenia.  On  the  day  appointed,  he  fet  out  with  a  nume- 
rous retinue.  The  troops  followed  at  a  diftance,  and  were 
not  to  appear,  till  a  fignal  was  given.  After  fome  days  hunt- 
ing, when  they  were  come  pretty  near  the  palace  where  the 
court  refided,  Cyrus  communicated  his  defign  to  his  officers ; 
andfentChryfanthes  with  a  detachment,  ordering  them  to  make 
themfelves  maflers  of  a  certain  lleep  eminence,  where  he  knew 
the  king  ufed  to  retire,  in  cafe  of  an  alarm,  with  his  family  and 
his  treafure. 

This  being  done,  he  fends  an  herald  to  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia, to  fummon  him  to  perform  the  treaty,  and  in  the  mean 
time  ordered  his  troops  to  advance.  Never  was  court  in  greater 
furprife  and  perplexity.  The  king  was  confcious  of  the  wrong 
he  had  done  ;  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fupport  it.  How- 
ever, he  did  what  he  could  to  affemble  his  forces  together  from 
all  quarters  i  and  in  the  mean  time  difpatched  his  youngeft  fon, 
called  Sabaris,  into  the  mountains,  with  his  wives,  his  daui'h- 
ters,  and  whatever  was  moft  precious  and  valuable.  But  when 
he  was  informed  by  his  fcouts,  that  Cyrus  was  coming  upon 
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their  heels,  he  entirely  loft  all  courage,  and  all  thoughts  of 
maicing  a  defence.  The  Armenians,  following  his  example, 
ran  away,  every  one  where  he  could,  to  fecure  what  was  dear- 
eft  to  him.  Cyrus,  feeing  the  country  covered  with  people,  that 
were  endeavouring  to  make  their  efcape,  fent  them  word,  that 
no  harm  flaould  be  done  them,  if  they  ftaid  in  their  houfes  ; 
but  that  as  many  as  were  taken  running  away,  'fhould  be  treat- 
ed as  enemies.  This  made  them  all  retire  to  their  habitations, 
excepting  a  few  that  followed  the  king. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  that  were  condu£ling  the  princefTes 
to  the  mountains,  fell  into  the  ainbufli  Chryfanthes  had  laid 
for  them,  and  were  moft  of  them  taken  prifoneiJ-s.  The  queen, 
the  king's  fon,  his  dr.ughters,  his  eldeft  fon's  wife,  and  his  trea- 
fures,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Perfians. 
■  The  king,  hearing  this  n>elancholy  news,  and  not  knowing 
what  would  become  of  him,  retired  to  a  little  eminence ;  where 
he  was  prefently  invefted  by  the  Perfian  army,  and  obliged  to 
furrender.  Cyrus  ordered  him,  with  all  his  family,  to  be 
brought  to  the  midft  of  the  army.  At  that  very  inftant  ariv- 
ed  Tigranes,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  who  was  juft  returned  from 
a  journey.  At  fo  moving  a  fpectacle  he  could  not  forbear 
weeping.  Cyrus,  addrefling  himfelf  to  him,  Hud;  "  Prince, 
"  you  are  come  very  feafonably  to  be  prefent  at  the  trial  of 
<*  your  father."  And  immediately  he  aftembled  the  captains 
of  the  Perfians  and  Medes  ;  and  called  in  alio  the  great  men 
of  Armenia.  Nor  did  he  fo  much  as  exclude  the  ladies  from 
this  aftembly,  who  were  there  in  their  chariots,  but  gave  them 
full  liberty  to  hear  and  fee  all  that  paffed. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  Cyrus  had  commanded  filence,  he 
began  with  requiring  of  the  king,  that  in  all  the  queftions  he 
was  going  to  propofe  to  him,  he  would  anfwer  fincerely,  be- 
caufe  nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  a  perfon  of  his  rank, 
than  to  ufe  diffimulation  or  falfehood.  The  king  promifed  he 
would.  Then  Cyrus  afked  him,  but  at  different  times,  pro- 
pofing  each  article  feparately  and  in  order,  whether  it  was  not 
true,  that  he  had  made  war  againft  Aftyages,  king  of  the 
Medes,  his  grandfather ;  whether  he  had  not  been  overcome 
in  that  war,  and  in  confequence  of  his  defeat  had  concluded  a 
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treaty  with  Aftyages  ;  whether  by  virtue  of  that  treaty  he  was 
not  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  to  furnilh  a  certain  num- 
ber of  troops,  and  not  to  keep  any  fortified  place  in  his  coun- 
try ?  It  was  impoffible  for  the  king  to  deny  any  of  thefe  fa<fts, 
which  were  all  public  and  notorious.  "  For  what  reafon  then,'* 
continued  Cyrus,  "  have  you  violated  the  treaty  in  every  ar- 
"  tide  ?"  *'  For  no  other,"  replied  the  king,  "  than  becaufe  I 
"  thought  it  a  glorious  fhing  to  fliake  off  the  yoke,  to  live  free, 
*'  and  to  leave  my  children  in  the  fame  condition."  It  is  really 
"  glorious,"  anfwered  Cyrus,  *'  to  fight  in  defence  of  liberty  : 
*'  But  if  any  one,  after  he  is  reduced  to  fervitude,  fliould  at- 
*'  tempt  to  run  away  from  his  mafler,  what  would  you  do  with 
*'  him  ?"  "  Imuftconfefs,"  laysthe  king,  "  I  would  puniihhim." 
*'  And  if  you  had  given  a  government  to  one  of  your  fubjects, 
*'  and  he  Ihould  be  found  to  commit  malverfations,  would  you 
*^  continue  him  in  his  poll  r"  "  No  certainly;  I  would  put  ano- 
"  ther  in  his  place."  "  And  if  he  had  amalTed  great  riche? 
*'  by  his  unjulu  pra(n:ices  ?"  "  I  would  ftrip  him  of  them." 
*'  But,  which  is  flill  worfe,  if  he  had  held  intelligence  with 
"  your  enemies,  how  would  you  treat  him  ?"  "  Tlxough  I 
*'  fliould  pafs  fentence  upon  myfelf,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  muft 
*'  declare  the  truth :  I  would  put  him  to  death."  At  thefe 
words  Tigranes  tore  his  tiara  from  his  head,  and  rent  his  gar- 
ments :  The  v;romen  burfl  out  into  lamentations  and  outcries, 
as  if  fentence  had  a-ilually  pafTcd  upon  him. 

Cyrus  having  again  commanded  lilence,  Tigra.ics  aildrcficd 
himfelf  to  the  prince  to  this  efiet?i :  "  Great  prince,  can  you 
"  think  it  coUilftent  with  your  wifdom  to  put  my  father  to 
"  death,  even  againfl  your  o^vn  intercfl:  ?"  *'  How  againfi  my 
"  intereft  ?"  replied  Cyrus.  "  Becaufe  he  was  n.vcr  (o  o 
"  pable  of  doing  you  fervice."  "  How  do  you  make  thr.t  ap- 
"  pear;  do  the  faults  we  commit  enhance  our  merit,  and  give 
"  us  a  new  title  to  conilderation  and  favour  ?"  "  Tl\ey  cer- 
"  tainly  do,  provided  they  ferve  to  make  us  wifcr.  Yor  of  in- 
"  efi:imable  value  is  wifdom  :  Are  either  riches,  courage,  or  aJ- 
"  drefs  to  be  compared  to  it .?  Now,  it  is  cviJent,  this  (Inglc 
"  day'§  experience  has  iziunitcly  improved  my  father's  wifdom. 
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"  He  knows  how  dear  the  violation  of  his  word  has  coft  him. 
*'  He  has  proved  and  felt  how  much  you  are  fuperior  to  him 
*'  in  all  refpe£ts.  He  has  not  been  able  to  fucceed  in  any  of 
"  his  deiigns ;  but  you  have  happily  accomplifhed  all  yours  ; 
*^  and  with  that  expedition  and  fecrecy,  that  he  has  found  him- 
**  felf  furrounded,  and  taken,  before  he  exps(Sl;ed  to  be  attack- 
**  ed  J  and  the  very  place  of  his  retreat  has  ferved  only  to  en- 
"  fnare  him."  *^  But  your  father,"  replied  Cyrus,  "  has  yet  un- 
**  dergone  no  fufferings  that  can  have  taught  him  wifdom." 
*'  The  fear  of  evils,"  anfwered  Tigranes,  "  when  it  is  fo  well 
*^  founded  as  this  is,  has  a  much  fharper  fling,  and  is  more  cap- 
"  able  of  piercing  the  foul,  than  the  evil  itfelf.  Befides,  permit 
"  me  to  fay,  that  gratitude  is  a  ftronger,  and  more  prevailing 
**  motive,  than  any  whatever  :  And  there  can  be  no  obligations 
**  in  the  \t^orld  of  a  higher  nature,  than  thofe  you  will  lay  up- 
"  on  my  father.  His  fortune,  liberty,  fcepter,  life,  wives,  and 
"  children,  all  reftored  to  him  with  fuch  a  generofity  :  Where 
*'  can  you  find,  illuftrious  prince,  in  one  fingle  perfon,  fo  ma- 
**  ny  ftrong  and  powerful  ties  to  attach  him  to  your  fervice  ?" 
"  Well  then,"  replied  Cyrus,  **turningtotheking,  if  Ifhould 
**  yield  io  your  fon's  entreaties,  with  what  number  of  men, 
"  and  what  fum  of  money,  will  you  alllft  us  in  the  war  againft 
*'  the  Babylonians  ?"  "  My  troops  and  treafures,"  fays  the  Ar- 
menian king,  "  are  no  longer  mine ;  they  are  entirely  yours. 
"  I  can  raife  forty  thoufand  foot  and  eight  thoufand  horfe  ; 
"  and  as  to  money,  I  reckon,  including  the  treafure  which 
**'  my  father  left  me,  there  are  about  three  thoufand  talents 
*'  ready  money.  All  thefe  are  wholly  at  your  difpofal."  Cy- 
rus accepted  half  the  number  of  the  troops,  and  left  the  king 
the  other  half,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  againft  the 
Chaldeans  *,  with  whom  he  was  at  war.  The  annual  tribute 
which  was  due  to  the  Medes  he  doubled,  and  inftead  of  fifty 
tr.lents  exadted  an  hundred,  and  borrowed  the  like  fum  over 
and  above  in  his  own  name.     **  But  what  would  you  give  me," 

*  Xenophon  never  calls  the  people  of  Babylonia  Chaldeans.  But  Herodotus, 
1.  vii.  c.  36.  and  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  739.  ftilcsthem  fo.  The  Chaldeans  meaut  ia 
this  place  were  a  people  adjoining  to  .Armenia. 
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added  Cyrus,  "  for  the  ranfom  of  your  wives  ?"  "  All  that 
"  I  have  in  the  world,"  anfwered  the  Idng.  "  And  for  the 
"  ranfom  of  your  children  ?"  "  The  fame  thing."  '«  From 
*'  this  time  then  you  are  indebted  to  me  the  double  of  all 
"  your  pofTeffions  ?  And  you,  Tigrancs,  at  wljat  price  would 
♦'  you  redeem  the  liberty  of  your  lady?"  Now  he  had  but 
lately  married  her,  and  was  paf5ionately  fond  of  her.  "  At 
"  the  price,"  fays  he,.  "  of  a  thoufand  lives,  if  I  had  them." 
Cyrus  then  conduced  them  all  to  his  tent,  and  entertained 
them  at  fupper.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  tranfports  of  joy 
there  mull:  have  been  upon  this  occalion. 

After  fupper,  as  they  were  difcourfing  upon  various  fubjc^s, 
Cyrus  alked  Tigranes,  what  was  become  of  a  governor  lie  had 
often  feen  hunting  with  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  particu- 
lar efteem.  *'  Alas,"  fays  Tigranes,  "  he  is  no  more ;  and  t 
*'  dare  not  tell  you  by  what  accident  I  loft  him."  Cyrus  prel- 
fing  him  to  tell  himj  "  My  father,"  continued  Tigranes,  "  fee- 
"  ing  I  had  a  very  tender  afFedlion  for  this  governor,  and  that 
**  I  was  extremely  attached  to  him,  was  jealous  it  might  be  of 
*'  fome  ill  confequence,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  he  was 
**  fo  honeft  a  man,  that,  as  he  was  ready  to  expire,  he  fent 
*'  for  me,  and  fpoke  to  me  in  thefe  words  :  Tigranes ^  ht  not 
**  my  death  occafion  any  difiiffcB'ton  in  you  towards  the  king  your 
**  father,  What  he  has  done  to  me  did  not  proceed  from  vinlice^ 
*'  but  only  from  prejudice^  and  a  fdje  notion  wherewith  he  wr.r 
"  unhappily  blinded."  "  O  the  excellent  man!"  cried  Cyrus, 
"  never  forget  the  laft  advice  he  gave  you." 

When  the  converfatlon  was  ended,  Cyrus,  before  they  park- 
ed, embraced  them  all,  as  in  token  of  a  perfetSl  reconciliation. 
This  done,  they  got  into  their  chariots,  with  their  wives,  and 
w^ent  home  full  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  Nothing  b'lt 
Cyrus  was  mentioned  the  whole  way;  {om,^  extolling  his  wii- 
dom,  others  his  valour,  fome  admiring  the  uvectnefs  of  his 
temper,  others  praifmg  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  the 
majefty  of  his  mein.  "  And  you,"  fays  Tigrane-^,  addrcf- 
fmg  himfelf  to  his  lady,  "  what  do  you  tliink  of  Cyrus'  afpcft 
"  and  deportment .'"  "  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  lady^  "  I 
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*'  did  not  obfcrve  hiai."  "  Upon  what  objecl  then  did  you  fix 
"  your  eyes  ?"  "  Upon  him  that  faid  he  would  give  a  thou- 
"  fand  hves  to  ranfom  my  hberty." 

The  next  day,  the  king  of  Armenia  fent  prefents  to  Cyrus, 
and  rcfrefliments  for  his  whole  army,  and  brought  him  dou- 
ble the  fum  of  money  he  v/as  required  to  furnifli.  But  Cy- 
rus took  only  what  had  been  ftipulated,  and  reftored  him  the 
refl.  The  Armenian  troops  were  ordered  to  be  ready  in  three 
days  time,  and  Tigranes  defired  to  command  them. 

I  have  thought  proper,  for  feveral  reafons,  to  give  fo  cir- 
cumftantial  an  account  of  this  affair  ;  though  I  have  fo  far  a- 
bridged  it,  that  it  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  what  we  find  of 
it  m  Xenophon. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  may  fervc  to  give  the  reader  a  notion 
of  the  llile  of  that  excellent  hiftorian,  and  excite  curiofity  to 
confult  the  original,  whofe  natural  and  unaffected  beauties  are 
iiifiicicut  to  juftify  the  finguiar  efleem,  which  perfons  of  good 
tafte  have  ever  had  for  the  noble  fimpiicity  of  that  author. 
To  mention  but  one  inftance  :  What  an  idea  of  chaftity  and 
modcfty,  and  at  the  fame  time,  what  a  wonderful  fimpiicity 
and  delicacy  of  thought  are  there,  in  the  anfwer  of  Tigranes* 
wife,  who  has  no  eyes  but  for  her  hufband ! 

In  the  fecond  place,  thofe  fhort,  clofe,  and  preffing  inter- 
rogations, each  of  which  demand  a  direct,  pi*ecife  anfwer  from 
the  king  of  Armenia,  difcover  the  difciple  and  fcholar  of  So- 
crates, and  fliow  in  what  manner  he  retained  the  tafte  of  his 
mafter. 

Befides,  this  relation  will  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  judgment 
that  ought  to  be  formed  of  Xenophon's  Cyropedia;  the  fub- 
flance  of  which  is  true,  though  it  is  embellifhed  with  feveral 
circumllances,  added  by  the  author,  and  introduced  exprefsly 
to  grace  his  inftructive  lefTons,  and  the  excellent  rules  he  lays 
down  upon  government.  Thus  much  therefore  in  the  event 
we  are  treating  of  is  real.  The  king  of  Armenia  having  re- 
fufed  to  pay  the  Medes  the  tribute  he  owed  them,  Cyrus  at- 
tacked him  fuddenly,  and  before  he  fufpected  any  dciigns  a- 
gainfl  him,  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  only  fortrefs  he  had. 
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and  took  his  family  prifoners  ;  obliged  him  to  pay  the  ufual 
tribute,  and  to  furniih  his  quota  of  troo*ps;  and  after  all  {o 
won  upon  him  by  his  humanity,  and  courteous  behaviour,  that 
he  rendered  him  one  of  the  f^iithfullcft  and  moft  affetaionatc 
allies  the  Medes  ever  had.  The  reft  is  infcrted  only  by  way 
of  embclliflament,  and  is  rather  to  be  afcribcd  to  the  hiftorhin, 
than  to  the  hiftory  itfelf. 

I  fhould  never  have  found  out  myfelf,  what  the  ftory  of  the 
governor's  being  put  to  death  by  Tigranes'  father  fignificd, 
though  I  was  very  fenfible  it  was  a  kind  of  enigma,  and  figu- 
rative of  fomething  elfe.  *  A  perfon  of  quality,  one  of  the 
greateft  wits  and  fineft  fpeakers  of  the  laft  age,  who  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  authors,  explained  it  to 
me  many  years  ago,  which  I  have  not  forgot,  and  which  Ttakc 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  that  enigma.  He  fuppofed  Xeno- 
phon  intended  it  as  a  pidlure  of  the  death  of  his  mafter  Socra- 
tes, whom  the  flate  of  Athens  became  jealous  of,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  attachment  all  the  youth  of  the  citv  had 
to  him;  which  at  laft  gave  occafion  to  that  philofopher's  con- 
demnation and  death,  which  he  fuffered  without  murmur  or 
complaint. 

In  the  laft  place,  I  thought  it  proper  not  to  mifs  this  oppor- 
tunity of  manifefting  fuch  qualities  in  my  hero,  as  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  met  with  in  perfons  of  his  rank;  fuch  as,  by  ren- 
dering them  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  their  military  vir- 
tues, would  moft  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  deligns.  In 
moft  conquerors  we  find  courage,  refolution,  intrepidity,  a  ca- 
pacity for  martial  exploits,  and  all  fuch  talents  as  make  a  noife 
in  the  world,  and  are  apt  to  dazzle  people  by  their  glaring 
outfide:  But  an  inward  ftockof  goodnefs,  compaflion,  and  gon- 
tlcnefs  towards  the  unhappy,  an  air  of  moderation  and  rcfcrvc 
even  in  profperity  and  viiStory,  an  iiifinuating  and  pcrfuafive 
behaviour,  the  art  of  gaining  people's  hearts,  and  attaching  them 
to  him  more  by  afTet^ion  than  intereft;  a  conftant,  unalterable 
care  alw^iys  to  have  right  on  his  fide,  and  to  imprint  luch  a 

'  M.  J'j  Comtc  dc  TrcfvillcF. 
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cliarafter  of  juftice  and  equity  upon  all  his  conduct,  as  his  very 
enemies  are  forced  to  revere;  and,  lafi:h^,  fuch  a  clemency,  as 
to  diftinguiili  thofe  that  offend  through  imprudence  rather  than 
malice,  and  to  leave  room  for  their  repentance,  by  giving  them 
opportunity  to  return  to  their  duty:  Thefc  are  qualities  rarely 
found  in  the  m.ofi:  celebrated  conquerors  of  antiquity,  but  Ihonc 
out  moft  confpicuoufly  in  Cyrus. 

*"  To  return  to  my  fubjecl:.  Cyrus,  before  he  quitted  the 
jking  of  Armenia,  was  willing  to  do  him  fome  fignal  fervice. 
This  kin^  was  then  at  war  with  the  Chaldeans,  a  neishbouring: 
warlike  people,  who  continually  harafled  his  country  by  their 
inroads,  and  by  that  means  hindered  a  great  part  of  his  lands 
from  being  cultivated.  Cyrus,  after  having  exadliy  informed 
himfelf  of  their  character,  ftrength,  and  the  fituation  of  their 
flrong-holds,  marched  againft  them.  On  the  firft  intelligence 
of  his  approach,  the  Chaldeans  pofiefTed  themfelves  of  the  e- 
minences  to  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  retreat.  Cyrus 
left  them  no  time  to  affemble  all  their  forces  there,  but  march- 
ed to  attack  them  direftly.  The  Armenians,  whom  he  had 
made  his  advanced  guard,  were  immediately  put  to  jBlght.  Cy- 
rus expefted  no  other  from  them,  and  had  only  placed  them 
there,  to  bring  the  enemy  the  fooner  to  an  engagement.  And 
indeed,  when  the  Chaldeans  came  to  blows  with  the  Periians, 
they  were  not  able  to  ftand  theh  ground,  but  were  entirely  de- 
feated. A  great  number  were  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft 
were  fcattered  and  difperfed.  Cyrus  himfelf  fpoke  to  the  pri- 
foners, aHuring  them  he  was  not  come  to  injure  them,  or  ra- 
vage their  country,  but  to  grant  them  peace  upon  reafonable 
terms,  and  to  fet  them  at  liberty.  Deputies  were  immediately 
fent  to  him,  and  a  peace  was  concluded.  For  the  better  fecu- 
rity  of  both  nations,  and  with  their  common  confent,  Cyrus 
caufed  a  fortrefs  to  be  built  upon  an  eminence,  which  com- 
manded the  whole  country ;  and  left  a  good  garrifon  in  it, 
which  was  to  declare  arrainll  either  of  the  two  nations  that 

O 

fiiould  violate  the  treaty. 

^  Gyrop.  1.  ili.  p.  70 — 76. 
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Cyrus,  underftanding  that  there  was  frequent  commerce  and 
communication  between  the  Indians  and  Chaldeans,  defired 
that  the  latter  would  fend  perfons  to  accompany  and  conduct 
his  ambaflador,  whom  he  was  preparing  to  fend  to  the  king  of 
India.  The  purport  of  this  embalTy  was,  to  defire  fome  fuc- 
cours  in  money,  from  that  prince,  in  bch:ilf  of  Cyrus,  who 
wanted  it  for  the  levying  of  troops  in  Perlia,  and  promifed 
that,  if  the  gods  crowned  his  defigns  with  fuccels,  that  poten- 
tate Ihould  have  no  reafon  to  repent  of  having  aflifted  him. 
He  was  glad  to  find  the  Chaldeans  ready  to  fccond  his  requelV, 
which  they  could  do  the  more  advantageoufly,  by  enlarging 
upon  the  chara£ter  and  exploits  of  Cyrus.  The  ambaflador  fet 
out  the  next  day,  accompanied  with  fome  of  the  moft  confi- 
derable  perfons  of  Chaldea,  who  were  directed  by  their  mailer 
to  adt  with  all  poflible  dexterity,  and  to  do  Cyrus'  merit  all 
poffible  juftice. 

The  expedition  againft  the  Armenians  being  happily  ended, 
Cyrus  left  that  country,  to  rejoin  Cyaxares.  Four  thoufand 
Chaldeans,  the  braveft  of  the  nation,  attended  him;  and  the 
king  of  Armenia,  who  was  now  delivered  from  his  enemies, 
augmented  the  number  of  troops  he  had  promifed  him :  So  that 
he  arrived  in  Media,  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  a  much 
more  numerous  army,  than  he  liad  when  he  left  it. 

SECTION  W. 

The  Expedition  of  Cr ax  ares  and  CrRus  againjl  the 
Babi'lonians.    The  First  Battle. 

Both  paties  s  had  been  employed  three  years  together  in  form- 
ing their  alliances,  and  making  preparations  for  war.  CyniN, 
finding  their  troops  full  of  ardor,  and  reac^}' for  a<5lion,  propol- 
ed  to  Cyaxares  his  leading  them  againft  AlTvria.  His  reafons 
for  it  were,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  eafc  him,  as  foon  a.'i 
poflible,  of  the  care  and  expence  of  maintaining  two  armies; 
that  it  were  better  they  fliould  cat  up  the  enemy's  country, 
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than  Media ;  that  fo  bold  a  ftep,  as  that  of  going  to  meet  the 
Alfyrians,  might  be  capable  of  fpreading  a  terror  in  their  ar- 
my, and  at  the  fame  time  infpire  their  own  with  the  greater 
confidence  \  that,  laftly,  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  with  Cambyfes,  his  father,  that  victory  did  not  fo 
much  depend  upon  the  number,  as  the  valour  of  troops,  Cy- 
axares  agreed  to  his  propofal. 

As  foon  therefore  as  the  cuftomary  facrifices  were  offered, 
they  began  their  march.  Cyrus,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
army,  invoked  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  empire  ;  befeeching 
them  to  be  favourable  to  them  in  the  expedition  they  had  un- 
dertaken, to  accompany  them,  conduct  them,  fight  for  them, 
infpire  them  with  fuch  a  meafure  of  courage  and  prudence  as 
was  necelfary,  and,  in  fhort,  to  blefs  their  arms  with  profpe- 
rity  and  fuccefs.  In  adling  thus,  Cyrus  put  in  practice  that 
excellent  advice  his  father  had  given  him,  of  beginning  and 
ending  all  his  actions,  and  all  his  enterprifes,  with  prayer : 
And  indeed  he  never  failed,  either  before  or  after  an  engage- 
ment, to  acquit  himfelf,  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  army, 
of  this  religious  duty;  When  they  were  arrived  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  AlTyria,  it  was  flill  their  firfl  care  to  pay  their  homage 
to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  to  implore  their  protection 
and  fuccour:  After  which,  they  began  to  make  incurfions  into 
the  country,  and  carried  off  a  great  deal  of  fpoil. 

Cyrus,  underflanding  that  the  enemy's  army  was  about  ten 
days  journey  from  them,  prevailed  upon  Cyaxares  to  advance 
forward,  and  march  up  to  them.  When  the  armies  came 
within  light,"  both  fides  prepared  for  battle.  The  AlTyrians 
were  encamped  in  the  open  country ;  and,  according 'to  their 
cuftom,  which  the  Romans  imitated  afterwards,  had  encom- 
pafTed  and  fortified  their  camp  with  a  large  ditch.  Cyrus  on 
the  contrary,  who  was  glad  to  deprive  the  enemy,  as  much  as 
poflible,  of  the  fight  and  knowledge  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
army,  covered  his  troops  with  feveral  little  hills  and  villages. 
Several  days  nothing  was  done  on  either  fide,  but  looking  at 
and  obferving  one  another.  At  length  a  numerous  body  of 
the  AlTyrians  moving  firfl  out  of  their  camp,  Cyrus  advanced 
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with  his  troops  to  meet  them.  But  before  they  came  within 
reach  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  the  word  for  rallying  the  men 
which  was,  *  "  Jupiter,  protedlor  and  condudlor."  He  then 
caufed  the  ordinary  hymn  to  be  founded,  in  honour  of  Caitor 
and  Pollux,  to  which  the  foldiers,  full  of  religious  ardor,  'yr-a-.r;;, 
anfwered  with  a  loud  voice.  There  was  nothinfr  in  Cvrus* 
army  but  cheerfulnefs,  emulation,  courage,  mutual  exhorta- 
tions to  bravery,  and  an  univerfal  zeal  to  execute  whatever 
their  leader  fhould  command.  "  For  it  is  obfervable,"  fays  the 
hiftorian,  in  this  place,  "  that  on  thcfe  occafions,  thofe  that 
*'  fear  the  Deity  moft,  are  the  leafl:  afraid  of  men."  On  the 
Tide  of  the  Aflyrians,  the  troops  armed  with  bows,  (lings,  and 
darts,  made  their  difcharges,  before  their  enemies  were  within 
reach.  But  the  Perlians,  animated  by  the  prefence  and  exrtm- 
plc  of  Cyrus,  came  immediately  to  clofc  fight  with  the  enemy, 
and  broke  through  their  firft  battalions.  The  AlTyrians,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  eflbrts  ufed  by  Croefus,  and  their  own 
king,  to  encourage  them,  were  not  able  to  fullain  fo  rude  a 
fliock,  but  immediately  fled.  At  the  fame  time  the  cavalry 
of  the  Medes  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  horfe,  which  was 
likewife  prcfently  routed.  The  fbrmer  warmly  purfued  them 
to  the  very  camp,  made  a  terrible  flaughter,  and  Nerigliflor, 
the  king  of  the  Babylonians,  v/as  killed  in  the  acHrion.  Cyrus, 
not  thinking  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  force  their  intrench- 
ments,  founded  a  retreat. 

■■.  The  AfTyrians,  in  the  mean  time,  their  king  being  killed, 
and  the  flower  of  their  army  loft,  v/ere  in  a  dreadful  confter- 
nation.  '  As  foon  as  Croefus  found  them  in  fo  great  a  difor- 
der,  he  fled,  and  left  them  to  fliift  for  thcmfclves.  The  other 
allies  likewife,  feeing  their  aflRiirs  in  fo  hopclefs  a  condition, 
thought  of  nothing  but  taking  advantage  of  the  night  to  make 
their  efcape. 

Cyrus,  who  had  forcfeen  this,  prepared  to  purfue  them  clofc- 
Volume  11.  I' 
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ly.  But  this  could  not  be  effetSted  without  cavalry,  and,  as 
we  have  already  obfervcd,  the  Perfians  had  none.  He  there- 
fore went  to  Cyaxares,  and  acquainted  him  with  his  defign. 
Cyaxares  was  extremely  averfe  to  it,  and  reprefented  to  him, 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  drive  fo  powerful  an  enemy  to  extremi- 
ties, whom  defpair  would  probably  infpire  with  courage  j  that 
it  was  a  part  of  wifdom  to  ufe  good  fortune  with  moderation, 
and  not  lofe  the  fruits  of  viclory  by  too  much  vivacity:  INIore- 
over,  that  he  did  not  care  to  compel  the  Medea,  or  to  refufe 
them  that  repofe,  to  which  their  behaviour  had  juftly  entitled 
them.  Cyrus,  upon  this,  dellred  his  permiilion  only  to  take 
as  many  of  the  horfe  as  were  willing  to  follow  him.  Cyaxares 
readily  confented  to  this,  and  thought  of  nothing  elfe  now,  but 
of  palling  his  tune  with  his  ojEcers  in  feafting  and  mirth,  and 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  victory  he  had  juft  obtained. 

Cyrus  marched  away  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  greateft  part  of  the  Median  foldiers.  Upon  the 
way  he  met  fome  couriers,  that  were  coming  to  him  from  the 
Hyrcanians  *,  who  ferved  in  the  enemy's  army,  to  aflure  him, 
that  as  foon  as  ever  he  appeared,  thofe  Hyrcanians  would  come 
over  to  him  ;  which  in  effect  they  did.  Cyrus  made  the  beic 
ufe  of  his  timej  and,  having  marched  all  night,  came  up  with 
the  AlTyrians.  Croefas  had  lent  away  his  wives  in  the  night- 
time for  coolnefs,  for  it  was  the  fummer  feafon,  and  followed 
them  himfelf  with  a  body  of  cavalry^  When  the  Affyrians 
faw  the  enemy  fo  near  them,  they  were  in  the  utmoft  confufion 
and  defolation.  Many  of  thofe  that  ran  away,  being  warmly 
purfued,  were  killed  j  all  that  Itaid  in  the  camp  furrendered  j 
the  vidlcry  was  complete,  and  the  fpoil  imm.enfe.  Cyrus  re- 
ferved  all  the  horfes  they  took  in  the  camp  for  himfelf,  refolv- 
ing  now  to  form  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the  Persian  army, 
which  hitherto  had  none.  The  richeft  and  moft  valuable  part 
of  the  booty  he  fet  apart  for  Cyaxares ;  and  for  the  prifoners, 
he  gave  them  all  their  liberty  to  go  home  to  their  own  country, 

*  Thefe  are  not  the  Hyrcanians  by  the  Cafpian  fea.  From  obferving  Cyras' 
encampments  in  Babylonia,  one  would  be  apt  to  conjecture,  that  the  Hyrcanians 
here  meant  were  about  four  or  five  days  jonrney  fouth  of  fiabyloa. 
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without  impofing  any  other  condition  upon  them,  than  that 
they  and  their  countrymen  fhould  deliver  up  their  arms,  and 
engage  no  more  in  war;  Cyrus  taking  it  upon  himfclf  to  de- 
fend them  againft  their  enemies,  and  to  put  them  into  a  condi- 
tion of  cultivating  their  lands  with  entire  fecurity. 

Whilft  the  Medes  and  the  Hyrcanians  were  ftill  purfulng 
the  remainder  of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  took  care  to  have  a  repall, 
and  even  baths  prepared  for  them;  that  at  their  return  they 
might  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  fit  dowji  and  rcfrefh  thcm- 
felvcs.  He  hkewife  thought  fit  to  defer  the  difiribution  of  the 
fpoil  till  then.  It  was  on  this  occafion  this  general,  whofe 
thoughts  nothing  efcaped,  exhorted  hi^  Pcrfian  foldiers  to  diH-' 
tinguifh  themfelves  by  their  generofity,  in  regard  to  their  al- 
lies, from  whom  they  had  already  received  great  fervices,  and 
of  whom  they  might  cxpccSl  ftill  greater.  lie  dcfired  they 
would  wait  their  return,  both  for  the  rcfrcfliments,  and  the 
divlfion  of  the  fpoil;  and  that  they  would  fliow  a  preference 
of  their  interefts  and  conveniencies  before  their  own ;  giving 
them  tounderftand,  that  this  would  be  a  lure  means  of  attach- 
ing the  allies  to  them  for  ever,  and  of  fecuring  a  new  harveft 
of  victories  to  them  over  the  enemy,  which  would  procure 
them  all  the  advantages  they  could  wifli,  and  make  them  an 
ample  amends  for  the  voluntary  lofles  they  might  fuftain,  for 
the  fake  of  winning  the  affe<nion  of  the  allies.  They  all  came 
into  his  opinion.  When  the  Medcs  and  Hyrcanians  were  re- 
turned from  piirfuing  the  enemy,  Cyrus  made  them  fit  down 
to  the  repaft  he  had  prepared  for  them,  defiring  them  to  fend 
nothing  but  bread  to  the  Perfians,  who  were  fufliciently  pro- 
vided, he  faid,  with  all  they  wanted,  either  for  their  ragoo's, 
or  their  drinking.  Hunger  was  their  only  ragoo,  and  water 
from  the  river  their  only  drink  ;  for  that  was  the  way  of  liv- 
ing to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  from  their  lnf.mcy. 

The  next  morning  came  on  the  divlfion  of  the  fpoils.  Cyrus, 
in  the  firft  place,  ordered  the  Magi  to  be  called,  and  command- 
ed them  to  chufe  otit  of  all  the  booty  what  was  propcrcft  to' 
be  offered  to  the  gods  on  fuch  an  occafion.  Then  he  gave  the 
Medcs  and  Hyrcanians  the  honour  of  dividing  all  that  remain- 
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cd  amongfl:  the  whole  army.  They  earneftly  defired,  that  the 
Perfians  might  prefide  in  the  diftrubutionj  but  thePerlians  ab- 
folutely  refuled  it ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  accept  of  the 
office,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered-,  and  the  diftribution  was  made 
to  the  general  fatisfaclion  of  all  parties. 

''  The  very  night  that  Cyrus  marched  to  purfue  the  enemy, 
Cyaxares  had  paiTcd  in  feafting  and  jollity  j  and  had  made 
himfelf  drunk  with  his  principal  officers.  The  next  morning, 
when  he  awaked,  he  was  ftrangely  furprifed  to  find  himfelf 
almoft  alone,  and  without  troops.  Immediately,  full  of  re- 
fentment  and  rage,  he  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  the  ai-my,  with 
orders  to  reproach  Cyrus  feverely,  and  to  bring  back  the 
Medes  without  any  delay.  I'his  unreafonable  proceeding  did 
not  difmay  Cyrus,  who  in  return  writ  him  a  refpeclful  letter; 
in  which,  however,  he  exprefled  himfelf  with  a  generous  and 
noble  freedom,  juftified  his  own  conducSt,  and  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  permiffion  he  had  given  him,  of  taking  as  many  Medes 
with  him  as  were  willing  to  follow  him.  At  the  fame  time  Cy- 
rus fent  into  Perfia  for  an  augmentation  of  his  troops,  defign- 
ing  to  pufh  his  conquefts  ftill  farther. 

'  Amongfl  the  prifoners  of  war  they  had  taken,  there  was  , 
a  young  princefs,  of  mofl  exquifite  beauty,  whom  they  referved 
for  Cyrus.  Her  name  was  Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates, 
king  of  Sufiana.  Upon  the  report  made  to  Cyrus,  of  her  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  he  refufed  to  fee  her;  for  fear,  as  he  faid, 
fuch  an  object  might  engage  his  affe<51:ion  more  than  he  defired, 
and  divert  him  from  the  profecution  of  the  great  defigns  he 
had  in  view.  "  This  fingular  moderation  in  Cyrus,  was  un- 
doubtedly an  effccl  of  the  excellent  education  he  had  received: 
For  it  was  a  principle  among  the  Perfians,  never  to  fpeak  be- 
fore young  people  of  any  thing  that  tended  or  related  to  love, 
left  their  natural  inclination  to  pleafure,  which  is  fo  ftrong  and 
violent  at  that  age  of  levity  and  indifcretion,  fhould  be  awak- 
ened and  excited  by  fuch  difcourfes,  and  fhould  hurry  them 
into  follies  and  debaucheries.     Arafpes,  a  young  nobleman  of 
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Media,  who  had  the  lady  in  his  cuftody,  had  not  the  fame  dif- 
trult  of  his  own  weaknefs,  but  pretended  that  a  man  may  be 
always  mafter  of  himfelf.  Cyrus  committed  the  princefs  to 
his  care,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  a  very  prudent  admo- 
nition. "  I  have  feen  a  great  many  perfons,"  Hiys  he,"  who  have 
**  thought  themfelves  very  ftrong,  wretchedly  overcome  by 
"  that  violent  paffion,  in  fpite  of  all  their  refolution;  who 
**  have  owned  afterwards,  with  fliame  and  grief,  that  their 
"  paffion  was  a  bondage  and  flavery,  from  which  they  had  not 
*'  the  power  to  redeem  themfelves;  an  incurable  diftemper, 
**  out  of  the  reach  of  all  remedies  and  human  efforts;  a  kind 
**  of  *bondorneccffity,  more  difficult  to  force  than  the  ftron^- 
**  eft  chains  of  iron."  "  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Arafpes,  *'  I  am 
*'  fure  of  myfelf,  and  I  will  anfwer  with  my  life,  I  iliall  do 
**  nothing  contrary  to  my  duty."  Neverthelefs  his  paffion 
for  this  young  princefs  incrcafed,  and  by  degrees  grew  to  fudi 
a  height,  that  finding  her  invincibly  averfe  to  his  dcfircs,  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  ufing  voilence  with  her.  The  princefs 
at  length  made  Cyrus  acquainted  with  his  conduct ;  who  im- 
mediately fent  Artabafus  to  Arafpes,  with  orders  to  admoniili 
and  reprove  him  in  his  name.  This  officer  executed  his  orders 
in  the  harfheft  manner,  upbraiding  him  with  his  fault  in  the 
moft  bitter  terms,  and  with  fuch  a  rigorous  feverlty,  as  was 
enough  to  throw  him  into  dcfpair.  Arafpes,  ftruck  to  the  foul 
with  grief  and  anguiffi,  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears;  and  being 
overwhelmed  with  Ihame  and  fear,  thinking  himfelf  undone, 
had  not  a  word  to  fay  for  himfelf.  Some  days  afterwartls,  Cy- 
rus fent  for  him.  He  went  to  the  prince  in  fear  and  tremb- 
ling. Cyrus  took  him  afide,  and,  inftead  of  reproaching  him 
with  feverity,  as  he  expelled,  fpoke  gently  to  him;  acknow- 
ledging, that  he  himfelf  was  to  blame,  for  having  imprudently 
expofed  him  to  fo  formidable  an  enemy.  By  fuch  an  unexpect- 
ed kindnefs  the  young  nobleman  recovered  both  life  and  fpeech. 
But  his  confufion,  joy,  and  gratitude,  exprefled  themfelves 
firft  in  a  torrent  of  tears.  "  Alas!"  fays  he,  <•  now  I  am  coin.- 

L  iij 
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*'  to  the  knowledge  of  myfelf,  and  find  mofi:  plainly,  that  I 
**  have  two  fouls  j  one  that  inclines  me  to  good,  another  that 
"  incites  me  to  evil.  The  former  prevails,  when  you  fpeak  to 
**  me,  and  come  to  my  relief:  When  I  am  alone,  and  left  to 
*'  myfelf,  I  give  way  to,  and  am  overpowered  by  the  latter." 
^rafpes  made  an  advantageous  amends  for  his  fault,  and  ren- 
jdered  Cyrus  confiderabie  fervice,  by  retiring  among  the  Afly- 
rians,  under  the  pretence  of  difcontent,  and  by  giving  intelli- 
gence of  their  meafurcs  and  defigns. 

"  The  lofs  of  fo  brave  an  officer,  whom  difcontent  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  engaged  in  the  enemy's  party,  caufed  a  great 
concern  in  the  whole  army.  Panthea,  who  had  occalioned  it, 
promifed  Cyrus  to  fupply  his  place  with  an  officer  of  equal  me- 
rit; whereby  Ihe  meant  her  hufband  Abradates.  Accordingly, 
upon  her  writing  to  him,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Per- 
iians,  and  was  diredlly  carried  to  Panthea's  tent,  who  told 
him,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  how  kindly  and  handfomely  flie 
had  been  treated  by  the  generous  conqueror.  "  And  how," 
cried  out  Abradates,  "  flaall  I  be  able  to  acknowledge  fo  impor- 
*'  tant  a  fervice?"  "  By  behaving  towards  him,"  replied  Pan- 
thea, "  as  he  hath  done  towards  me."  Whereupon  he  wait- 
ed immediately  upon  Cyrus,  and  paying  his  refpecls  to  fo  great 
a  benefaclor :  "  You  fee  before  you,"  fays  he  to  him,  "  the  ten- 
*'  derefr  friend,  the  moft  devoted  fervaht,  and  the  faithful- 
**  left  ally  you  ever  had;  who,  not  bemg  able  otherwife  to 
**  acknowledge  your  favours,  comes  and  devotes  himfelf  en- 
*'  tirely  to  your  fervice."  'Cyrus  received  him  with  fuch  a  no- 
ble and  generous  air,  and  withal  with  fo  much  tendernefs  and 
humanity,  as  fully  convinced  him,  that  whatever  Panthea  had 
faid  of  the  wonderful  character  of  that  great  prince,  was  a- 
bundantly  fhort  of  the  truth. 

°  Two  Affiyrian  noblemen  Iikewife,  who  defigned,  as  Cy- 
rus was  informed,  to  put  themfeves  under  his  protection,  ren- 
dered him  extraordinary  fervice.  The  one  was  called  Go- 
bryas,  an  old  man,  venerable  both  on  account  of  his  age  and 
his  virtue.     The  king  of  AlTyria,  lately  dead,  who  Avas  well 

0   Cyrop.l.vi.  p.  155,156.  "  Ibid.  l.iv.  p.  Ill,  iij. 
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acquainted  with  his  mcnt,  and  had  a  very  particular  regard  for 
him,  had  refoh'cd  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Go- 
bryas'  ion,  and  for  that  reafon  had  fent  for  Ixim  to  court. 
This  young  nobleman,  at  a  match  of  hunting,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited,  happened  to  pierce  a  wild  beaft  with  his  dart, 
which  the  king's  fon  had  miflcd:  The  latter,  who  was  of  a- 
paflionate  and  favage  nature,  immediately  ftruck  the  gentleman 
with  his  lance,  through  rage  and  vexation,  and  laid  him  dead 
upon  the  fpot.  Gobryas  befought  Cyrus  to  avenge  fo  unfor- 
tunate a  father,  and  to  take  his  family  under  his  protection; 
and  the  rather,  becaufc  he  had  no  children  left  now  but  an 
only  daughter,  who  had  long  been  dcfjgned  for  a  wife  to  the 
young  king,  but  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  marrying  the 
murderer  of  her  brother,  p  This  young  king  was  called. La- 
borofoarchod :  He  reigned  only  nine  months,  and  was  fuccced- 
ed  by  Nabonid,  called  alfo  Labynit  and  Balthafar,  who  reign- 
ed feventeen  years. 

^The  other  Aflyrian  nobleman  was  called  Gadates:  He  was 
prince  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  people.  The  king  then 
reigning  had  treated  him  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  after  he  came 
to  the  throne;  becaufe  one  of  his  concubines  had  mentioned 
him  as  an  handfome  man,  and  fpoken  advantageoufly  of  the 
happinefs  of  that  woman,  whom  he  fliould  chufe  for  a  wife. 

^  The  expectation  of  this  double  fuccour  was  a  ftrong  in- 
ducement to  Cyrus,  and  made  him  determine  to  penetrate  in- 
to the  heart  of  the  enen'.y's  country.  As  Babylon,  the  c.ipital 
city  of  the  empire,  he  deilgned  to  conquer,  was  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  he  turned  his  views  and  his  march  that 
way,  not  to  attack  that  city  immediately  in  form,  but  only  to 
take  a  view  of  it,  and  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  it;  to 
draw  off  as  many  allies  as  he  could  from  that  prince's  party, 
and  to  make  previous  difpolitions  and  preparations  for  the  fiego 
he  meditated.  He  fet  out  therefore  with  his  troops,  and  firJl 
marched  to  the  territories  of  Gobryas.     The  fortrcfs  he  lived 

L  iiij 
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in  feemed  to  be  an  impregnable  place,  fo  aJvantageoufly  was 
it  fituated,  and  fo  ftrongly  fortified  on  all  fides.  This  prince 
came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  refrefhments  to  be  brought 
for  his  whole  army.  He  then  conducted  Cyrus  into  his  palace, 
and  there  laid  an  infinite  number  of  filver  and  golden  cups, 
and  other  veflels,  at  his  feet,  together  with  a  multitude  of 
purfes,  full  of  the  golden  coin  of  the  country:  Then  fending 
for  his  daughter,  who  Avas  of  a  majeftic  fhape  and  exquifite 
beauty,  which  the  mourning  habit  Ihe  wore  for  her  brother's 
death  feemed  ftill  to  enhance,  he  prefented  her  to  Cyrus,  de- 
iiring  him  to  take  her  under  his  protection,  and  to  accept  thofe 
marks  of  his  acknowledgment,  which  he  took  the  liberty  to 
offer  him.  "  I  willingly  accept  your  gold  and  filver,"  fays  Cy- 
rus, "  and  I  make  a  prefent  of  it  to  your  daughter,  to  aug- 
**  ment  her  portion.  Doubt  not,  but  amongfi:  the  nobles  of 
*'  my  court,  you  will  tind  a  match  fuitable  for  her.  It  will 
*'  neither  be  their  own  riches  nor  yours,  which  they  will  {et 
"  their  efteem  upon.  I  can  afiure  you,  there  are  many  amongft 
**  them,  M'ho  would  make  no  account  of  all  the  treafures  of 
**  Babylon,  if  they  were  unattended  with  merit  and  virtue.  It 
"  is  their  only  glory,  I  dare  affirm  it  of  them,  as  it  is  mine, 
*'  to  approve  themfelves  faithful  to  their  friends,  formidable 
**  to  their  enemies,  and  refpedtful  to  the  gods."  Gobryas  pref- 
fed  him  to  take  a  repaft  with  him  in  his  houfe,  but  he  fted- 
faltly  refufed  it,  and  returned  into  his  camp  with  Gobryas, 
who  ftaid  and  eat  with  him  and  his  officers.  The  ground,  and 
the  green  turf  that  was  upon  it,  was  all  the  beds  and  couches 
they  had;  and  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  the  whole  entertainment 
was  fuitable.  Gobryas,  who  was  a  perfon  of  good  fenfe,  was 
convinced  how  much  that  noble  fimplicity  wasTuperior  to  his 
vain  magnificence  J  and  declared,  that  the  Affyrians  had  the 
art  of  diflinguifliing  themfelves  by  pride,  and  the  Perfians  by 
merit;  and  above  all  things  he  admired  the  ingenious  vein  of 
humour,  and  the  innocent  cheerfulnefs,  that  reigned  through- 
out the  whole  entertainment. 

*  Cyrus,  always  mtent  upon  his  great  defign,   proceeded 
with  Gobryas  towards  the  country  of  Gadates    which  was  be- 
'  Cyrop.  I.  V.  p.  124 — 140, 
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yond  Babylon.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  there  was  a  ftrong 
citadel,  which  commanded  the  country  of  the  *  Sacae  and  the 
Cadufians,  where  a  governor  for  the  king  of  Babylon  rcfided, 
to  keep  thofe  people  in  awe,  Cyrus  made  a  feint  of  attackinrr 
the  citadel.  Gadates,  whofe  intelligence  with  the  Pcrfians 
\vas  not  yet  known,  by  Cyrus'  advice  offered  himfclf  to  the  go- 
vernor of  it,  to  join  with  him  in  the  defence  of  that  important 
place.  Accordingly  he  was, admitted  with  all  his  troops,  and 
immediately  dehvered  it  up  to  Cyrus.  The  polTeflion  of  this 
citadel  made  him  mailer  of  the  Sacae  and  the  Cadufians;  and 
as  he  treated  thofe  people  with  great  kindnefs  and  lenity,  they 
remained  inviolably  attached  to  his  fervice.  The  Cadufians 
raifed  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand 
horfe ;  and  the  Sacae  furnifhed  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  Mvo 
thoufand  horfe  archers. 

The  king  of  AlTyria  took  the  field,  in  order  to  punifli  Ga- 
dates for  liis  rebellion.  But  Cyrus  engaged  and  defeated  him, 
making  a  great  flaughter  of  his  troops,  and  obliging  him  to 
retreat  to  Babylon.  After  which  exploit,  the  conqueror  em- 
ployed fome  time  in  ravaging  the  enemy's  country.  His  kind 
treatment  of  the  prifoners  of  war,  in  giving  them  all  their  li- 
berty to  go  home  to  their  habitations,  had  fpread  the  flmic  of 
his  clemency  \vherever  he  came.  Numbers  of  people  volun- 
tarily furrendered  to  him,  and  very  much  augmented  his  ar- 
my. Then  advancing  near  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  fcnt  the 
king  of  AiTyria  a  perfonal  challenge,  to  terminate  their  quar- 
rel by  a  iingle  combat ;  But  his  challenge  was  not  accepted. 
In  order  to  fecure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  allies  dur- 
ing liis  abfence,  he  made  a  kind  of  a  truce  or  treaty  with  t!ie 
king  of  AiTyria ;  by  which  it  was  agreed  on  both  iidcs,  that 
the  hufbandmen  fhould  not  be  molefted,  but  fhould  have  full 
liberty  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bour. Therefore,  after  having  viewed  the  country,  examin- 
ed the  fituation  of  Babylon,  acquired  a  confiderablc  number 
of  friends  and  allies,  and  greatly  augmented  his  cavalry,  he 
marched  away  on  his  return  to  Media. 

♦  Not  Ujc  Sacae  of  Scythia. 
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'  Wlaen  lie  came  near  the  frontiers,  he  fent  a  meiTcnger  to 
Cyaxares,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  arrival,  and  to  receive  his 
commands.  Cyaxares  did  not  think  proper  to  admit  fo  great 
an  army  into  his  country  ;  and  an  army,  that  was  ftill  going  to 
receive  an  augmentation  of  forty  thoufand  men,-  juft  arrived 
from  Perlla.  He  therefore  fet  out  the  next  day  with  what  caval- 
ry he  had  left,  to  join  Cyrus  j  who  likewife  advanced  forward  to 
meet  him  with  his  cavalry,  which  were  very  fine  and  numerous. 
The  fight  of  thofe  troops  rekindled  the  jealoufy  and  diflatisfac- 
tion  of  Cyaxares.  He  received  his  nephew  in  a  very  cold  man- 
ner, turned  away  his  face  from  him,  to  avoid  the  receiving  of 
his  falute,  and  even  wept  through  vexation.  Cyrus  command- 
ed all  the  company  to  retire,  and  entered  into  a  converfatioii 
with  his  uncle,  for  explaining  himfelf  with  the  more  freedom. 
He  fpoke  to  him  with  fo  much  temper,  fubmiffion,  and  rea- 
fon;  gave  him  fuch  ftrong  proofs  of  his  integrity,  refpe^St,  and 
hiviolable  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  Intereft,  that  in  a  mo- 
ment he  difpelled  all  his  fufpicions,  and  perfedlly  recovered  his 
favour  and  good  opinion.  They  embraced  one  another,  and 
tears  Avere  flied  on  both  fides.  How  great  the  joy  of  the  Per- 
fians  and  Medes  was,  who  waited  the  event  of  this  interview 
■with  anxiety  and  trembling,  is  not  to  be  exprcffed.  Cyaxares 
and  Cyrus  immediately  remounted  their  horfes  •,  and  then  all 
the  Medes  ranged  themfelves  in  the  train  of  Cyaxares,  accord- 
ing to  the  fign  given  them  by  Cyrus.  The  Perfians  followed 
Cyrus,  and  the  men  of  each  other  nation  their  particular  prince. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  they  condu£led  Cyaxares  to 
the  tent  prepared  for  him.  He  was  prefently  vliited  by  almofi: 
all  the  Medes,  who  came  to  falute  him,  and  to  bring  him  pre- 
fents  ;  feme  of  their  own  accord,  and  others  by  Cyrus'  direc- 
tion. Cyaxares  was  extremely  touched  at  this  proceeding,  and 
began  to  find  that  Cyrus  had  not  corrupted  his  fubje6ts,  and 
that  the  Medes  had  the  fame  affe£lion  for  him  as  before. 

"  Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  Cyrus'  firll  expeditibn  againfi: 
Crocfus  and  the  Babylonians.      In  the  council,  held  the  next 

t  Cyrop.  1.  V.  p.  141 — 147. 
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day  in  the  prefence  of  Cyaxares,  and  all  the  officers,  It  was  re- 
folveJ  to  continue  the  war. 

Not  finding  in  Xenophon  any  date,  that  prccifcly  fixes  the 
years  wherein  the  feveral  events  he  relates  happened,  I  luppofc 
with  Ufher,  though  Xcnophon's  relation  does  not  fcem  to  fa- 
vour this  notion,  that  between  the  two  battles  againft  Croel'us 
and  the  Babylonians,  feveral  years  palled,  during  which  all  nc- 
ceflary  preparations  were  made  on  both  fides,  for  carrying  on 
the  important  war  which  was  begun  j  and  within  this  interval 
I  place  the  marriage  of  Cyrus. 

"'  Cyrus,  then,  about  this  time  had  thought  of  making  a  tour 
into  his  own  country,  about  fix  or  (c\tn  years  after  his  depar- 
ture, at  the  head  of  the  Perfian  army.  Cyaxares  on  this  occafion 
gave  him  a  fignal  teftimony  of  the  value  he  had  for  his  merit. 
Having  no  male  ifiTue,  and  but  one  daughter,  he  oifcrcd  her  in 
marriage  to  Cyrus  *,  with  an  aflurance  of  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
dia for  her  portion.  Cyrus  had  a  grateful  fenfe  of  this  advan- 
tageous offer,  and  exprefi^ed  the  warmell  acknuwledgmcnts  of 
it  j  but  thought  himfelf  not  at  liberty  to  accept  it,  till  he  had 
the  confcnt  of  his  father  and  mother  ;  leaving  therein  a  rare 
example  to  all  future  ages,  of  the  refpetSlful  fubmilfion  and  en- 
tire dependence,  which  all  children  ought  to  fhow  to  their  pa- 
rents on  the  like  occafion,  of  what  age  foever  they  be,  or  to 
whatever  degree  of  power  and  greatncfs  they  may  have  arrived. 
Cyrus  married  this  princefs  on  his  return  from  Pcrfia. 

When  the  marriage  folcmnity  was  over,  Cyrus  returned  to 

^'  Cyrop.  1.  vlii.  p.  22S,  2:9. 

•  Xenophon  places  this  marriage  after  the  taltinjr  of  Babylon.  But  a<i  Cjrv% 
at  that  time  was  above  futy  years  of  age,  and  the  princefs  not  much  Icls,  mxA  as  it 
is  improbable,  that  cither  of  them  (hould  wait  till  that  age,  before  they  thought  of 
matrimony,  I  thought  proper  to  give  this  faift  a  more  early  date.  Bcfidcs,  at 
that  rate,  Cambylcs  would  have  been  but  fevcii  years  old  when  he  came  to  the 
throne:  and  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  when  he  died-,  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  expeditions  he  made  into  Egypt  and  Kthiopi  1,  nor  with  the  reft  of  hi» 
hiftory  Perhaps  Xenophon  might  date  the  taking  of  Bah/Ion  much  carlicriiuo 
we  do;  hut  I  follow  the  chronology  of  Vrchbifhcp  ITfher.  1  h-ive  aUo  left  out 
what  is  related  in  the  Cyropacdia,  1.  viii.  p.  2^8.  that  from  the  time  Crru^was 
at  the  court  of  hit  grandfather  Aftyagcs,  the  young  ptincrfs  h.idfaid  flie  would 
have  no  other  huibaad  than  Cyrus.  Her  father  C'yaiarcs  was  then  but  ilnrucn 
years  old. 
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his  camp,  and  Improved  the  time  he  had  to  fparc,  in  fecuring 
his  new  conquefts,  and  taking  all  proper  meafures  with  his  al- 
lies, for  accomplifliing  the  great  deflgn  he  had  formed. 

^  Forefeeing,  fays  Xcnophon,  thjit  the  preparations  for  war 
might  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  he  pitched  his  camp  in  a 
very  convenient  and  healthy  place,  and  fortified  it  extremely. 
He  there  kept  his  troops  to  the  fame  difcipline  and  exercife,  as 
if  the  enemy  had  been  always  in  fight. 

They  underftcjjod  by  deferters,  and  by  the  prifoners  brought 
every  day  into  the  camp,  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  gone 
into  Lydia,  and  had  carried  with  him  vaft  fums  of  gold  and  iil- 
vcr.  The  common  foldiers  immediately  concluded,  that  it  was 
fear  which  made  him  remove  his  treafures.  But  Cyrus  judg- 
ed he  had  undertaken  this  journey,  only  to  raife  up  fome  new 
enemy  againft  him  ;  and  therefore  he  laboured  with  indefati- 
gable application  in  preparing  for  a  fecond  battle. 

Above  all  things  he  applied  himfelf  to  ftrengthen  his  Perfian 
cavaliy,  and  to  have  a  great  number  of  chariots  of  war,  built 
after  a  new  form,  having  found  great  inconveniencies  in  the  old 
ones,  the  fafliion  of  which  came  from  Troy,  and  had  continu- 
ed in  ufe  till  that  time  throughout  all  Afia. 

y  In  this  interval,  ambafllidors  arrived  from  the  king  of  India, 
with  a  large  fum  of  money  for  Cyrus,  from  the  king  their  mafter, 
who  had  alfo  ordered  them  to  aflure  liim,  that  he  was  very  glad 
he  had  acquainted  him  with  what  he  wanted  •,  that  he  was  wil- 
ling to  be  his  friend  and  ally  -,  and,  if  he  ftill  wanted  more  mo- 
ney, he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  him  know ;  and  that,  in 
fliort,  he  had  ordered  his  ambafTadors  to  pay  him  the  fame  ab- 
folute  obedience,  as  to  himfelf.  Cyrus  received  thefe  obliging 
offers  with  all  poffible  dignity  and  gratitude.  He  treated  the 
ambafladors  with  the  utmoll  regard,  and  made  them  noble  pre- 
fents  ;  and,  taking-advantage  of  their  good  difpolition,  delired 
them  to  depute  three  of  their  own  body  to  the  enemy,  as  en- 
voys from  the  king  of  India,  on  pretence  of  propofing  an  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  Affyria,  but  in  efFecl  to  difcover  his  de- 
iigns,  and  give  Cyrus  an  account  of  them.  The  Indians  under- 

^  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  151,  »  Ibid.  p.  Ij6j  157 
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took  this  employment  with  joy,  and  acquitted  themfelves  of  ic 
with  great  ability. 

I  do  not  find  in  this  lafl:  circumftance  the  upright  conduci: 
and  ufual  flncerity  of  Cyrus.  Could  he  be  ignorant,  that  it 
was  an  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  to  fend  fpies  to  an 
enemy's  court,  under  the  title  of  amballadors  ;  which  is  a  cha- 
ra<5ler  that  will  not  fuffer  thofe  invcfted  with  it  to  acl  (o  mean 
2  part,  or  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  treachery  ? 

^  Cyrus  prepared  for  the  approaching  battle,  like  a  man  who 
had  nothing  but  great  projects  in  view.  He  not  only  took  care 
of  every  thing  that  had  been  rcfolved  in  council,  but  took  plea- 
fure  in  exciting  a  noble  emulation  amongft  his  officers,  who 
Ihould  have  the  fineft  arms,  be  the  bed  mounted,  fling  a  dart,  or 
fhoot  an  arrow  the  mofi:  dexteroufly,  or  who  fliould  undergo  toil 
and  fatigue  with  the  greateft  patience.  This  he  brought  about 
by  taking  them  along  with  him  a-hunting,  and  by  confcantly 
rewarding  thofe  that  diflinguiflied  themfelves  moft.  Wherever 
he  perceived,  that  the  captains  took  particular  care  of  their 
men,  he  praifed  them  publicly,  and  fliowed  them  ail  poflible 
favour  for  their  encouragement.  When  he  made  them  any 
feaft,  he  never  propofed  any  other  diverfions  than  military  ex- 
ercifes,  and  always  gave  confiderable  prizes  to  the  conquerors, 
by  which  means  he  excited  an  univerfal  ardor  througliout  liis 
army.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  general,  who,  in  repole,  as  well  as 
aclion,  nay,  even  in  his  pleafures,  his  meals,  converfations,  and 
walks,  had  his  thoughts  entirely  bent  on  promoting  the  fervice. 
It  is  by  fuch  methods  a  man  becomes  an  able  and  complete  war- 
rior. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  Indian  ambafl'adors,  being  returned 
from  the  enemy's  camp,  brought  word,  that  Croefus  was  cho- 
fen  generaliflimo  of  their  army  \  that  all  tlie  kings  and  princes 
in  their  alliance  had  agreed  to  furnilh  the  ncccllary  fums  of 
money  for  railing  the  troops  j  that  the  Thracians  had  already 
engaged  themfelves  :  That  from  Egypt  a  great  fuccour  was 
marching,  conlifting  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men  j 
tliat  another  army  was  expesSled  from  Cyprus ;  that  the  Cili- 

^Cyrop.  l.vi.  p.  157.  ^  Ibid  p.  178, 
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cians,  the  people  of  the  two  Phrygias,  the  Lycaonians,  Paphla- 
gonians,  Cappadocians,  Arabians,  and  Phoenicians,  were  al- 
ready arrived  ;  that  the  Afl}'rians  were  likewife  come  up  with 
the  king  of  Babylon  ;  chat  the  lonians,  TColians,  and  moft  part 
of  the  Greeks  living  in  Afia,  had  been  obliged  to  join  them ; 
that  Crocfus  had  likewife  fent  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  bring' 
theni  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  -,  that  the  army  was  aflembled 
near  the  river  Pa<5lolus,  from  whence  it  was  to  advance  to 
Thymbria,  which  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the 
troops.  This  relation  was  confirmed  by  the  accounts  brought 
m  both  by  the  prifoners  and  the  fpies. 

^  Cyrus'  army  was  difcouraged  by  this  news.  But  that  prince 
having  afTcmbled  his  officers,  and  reprefented  to  them  the  in- 
finite difference  between  the  enem.y's  troops  and  theirs,  foon 
difpelled  their  fears,  and  revived  their  courage. 

•=  Cyrus  had  taken  all  proper  meafures,  that  his  army  fhould 
be  provided  with  all  necefiaries  ;  and  had  given  orders,  as  well 
for  their  march,  as  for  the  battle  he  was  preparing  to  give ;  in 
the  doing  of  which  he  defcended  to  an  aftonifhing  detail,  which 
Xenophon  relates  at  length,  and  which  reached  from  the  chief 
commanders  down  to  the  very  loweft  fubaltern  officers  ;  for  he 
knew  very  well,  that  upon  fuch  precautions  the  fuccefs  of  en- 
terprifes  depends,  which  often  mifcarry  through  the  neglecl  of 
the  fmalleft  circumflances ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  playing  or  movement  of  the  greateft  ma- 
chines is  flopped  through  the  diforder  of  one  fingle  wheel, 
though  never  fo  fuiall. 

^  This  prince  knew  all  the  officers  of  his  army  by  their  names ; 
and  making  ufe  of  a  low,  but  fignificant  comparifon,  he  ufed  to 
fay,  **  He  thought  it  ftrange,  that  an  artificer  fhould  know 
*'  the  namci)  of  all  Lis  tools,  and  a  general  fhould  be  fo  indif- 
*'  fcrent,  as  not  to  know  the  names  of  all  his  captains,  which 
'*  are  the  inftruments  he  mufb  make  ufe  of,  in  all  his  enterprifes 
**  andoperations."  Befides,  hewasperfuaded,  that  fuch  an  atten- 
tion had  fomething  in  it  more  honourable  for  the  officers,  more 
engaging,  and  more  proper  to  excite  them  to  do  their  duty,  as 

b  Cyrop.  1.  vi,  p.  15^.  "^  P.  Ij8— 163.  d  Hid,  J,  v-p.  131,  l^J, 
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it  naturally  leads  them  to  believe,  they  are  both  known  and  ef- 
teemed  by  their  general. 

*  When  all  the  preparations  were  finiflied,  Cyrus  took  leave 
of  Cyaxares,  who  ftaid  in  Media,  with  a  third  part  of  his  troops, 
that  the  country  might  not  be  left  entirely  defencelefs. 

Cyrus,  who  underftood  how  advantageous  it  is  always  to 
make  the  enemy's  country  the  feat  of  war,  did  not  wait  for  the 
Babylonians  coming  to  attack  him  in. Media,  but  marched  for- 
ward to  meet  them  in  their  territories ;  that  he  might  both  con- 
fume  their  forage  by  his  troops,  and  difconcert  their  meafures 
by  his^xpedition,  and  the  boldnefs  of  his  undertaking.  After 
a  very  long  march  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Thymbria, 
a  city  of  Lydia,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  the  country. 
They  did  not  imagine  this  prince,  with  half  the  number  of  for- 
ces tliey  had,  could  think  of  coming  to  attack  them  in  their 
own  country ;  and  they  were  ftrangely  furprifed  to  fee  him  come, 
before  they  had  time  to  lay  up  the  provifions  necellary  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  their  numerous  army,  or  to  aflemble  all  the  for- 
ces they  intended  to  bring  into  the  field  againft  him. 

SECTION  V. 

The  BArrLEofTHTMBRIA,  between  CyrUS  and  CrOESUS. 

Tins  battle  is  one  of  the  m.oft  confidcrable  events  in  antiqui- 
ty, fmce  it  decided  the  empire  of  Afia,  between  the  Aflyrians 
of  Babylon  and  the  Perfians.  *  It  was  this  confideration,  that 
induced  M.  Freret,  one  of  my  brethren  in  the  academy  of  po- 
lite literature,  to  examine  it  with  a  particular  care  and  exact- 
nefs ;  and  the  rather,  as  he  obferves,  becaufe  it  is  the  firlc  pitch- 
ed battle  of  which  we  have  any  full  or  particular  account.  I 
have  aflumed  the  privilege  of  making  ufe  of  the  labours  and 
learning  of  other  perfons,  but  without  robbing  them  of  the 
glory,  as  alfo  without  denying  myfclf  the  liberty  of  making  fucK 
alterations  as  I  judge  neceilary.  I  fliall  give  a  more  ample  and 
particular  defcnption  of  this  battle,  than  I  ufually  do  of  fuch 

c  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  160,  1 61. 
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matters,  becaufe  Cyrus  being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greateft 
captains  of  antiquity,  thofc  of  the  profeffion  may  be  glad  to 
trace  him  in  all  his  fteps  through  this  important  aftion  :  More- 
over, the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  made  war  and  fought 
battles,  is  an  eflential  part  of  their  hiftory. 

^  In  Cyrus'  army  the  companies  of  foot  confifted  of  an  hun- 
dred men  each,  excluiive  of  the  captain.  Each  company  was 
fubdivided  into  four  parts  or  platoons,  which  confifted  of  four 
and  twenty  men  each,  not  including  the  perfon  who  command- 
ed the  efcouade.  Each  of  thele  fubdivillons  was  again  divided 
into  two  files,  coiififting,  in  confequence,  of  twelve  men.  Evc- 
yy  ten  companies  had  a  particular  fuperior  officer  to  command 
them,  which  fufficiently  anfwers  to  what  we  call  a  colonel ;  and 
ten  of  thofe  bodies  again  had  another  fuperior  commander, 
which  we  may  call  a  brigadier. 

s  I  have  already  obfcrved,  that  Cyrus,  when  he  firft  came  at 
the  head  of  the  thirty  thoufand  Periians  to  the  aid  of  his  un- 
cle Cyaxares,  made  a  conliderable  change  in  the  arms  of  his 
troops.  Two-thirds  of  them  till  then  only  made  ufe  of  jave- 
lins, or  bows,  and  confequently  could  only  fight  at  a  diftance 
from  the  enemy.  Infi:ead  of  thefe,  Cyrus  armed  the  greateft 
part  of  them  with  cuIralTes,  bucklers,  and  fwords,  or  battle- 
axes  j  and  left  few  of  his  foldiers  in  light  armour. 

^  The  Perfians  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  it  was  to 
fight  on  horfeback.  Cyrus,  who  was  convinced,  that  nothing 
was  of  fo  great  importance  towards  the  gaining  of  a  battle,  as 
cavalry,  was  fenfible  of  the  great  inconvenience  he  laboured  un- 
der in  that  refpecV,  and  therefore  took  wife  and  early  precau- 
tions to  remedy  that  evil.  He  fucceeded  in  this  clefign,  and 
by  little  and  Httle  formed  a  body  of  Perfian  cavaliy,  which  a- 
mounted  to  ten  thoufand  men,  and  were  the  beft  troops  of  his 
army. 

I  fiiall  fpeak  elfewhere  of  the  other  change  he  introduced, 
with  rcfpect  to  the  chariots  of  war.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
give  the  number  of  the  troops  of  both  armies,-  wliich  cannot 

f  Cyrop.  I.  iv.  p.  167.  S  Ibid,  1.  ii.  p.  39,  40. 
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he  fixed  but  by  conjecture,  and  by  putting  together  feveral 
fcattered  paflliges  of  Xenophon,  that  author  having  omitted 
the  material  circumftance  of  acquainting  us  precifely  with  their 
numbers  ;  which  appears  furpriiing  in  a  man  fo  expert  in  mi- 
litary affairs  as  that  hiltcrian  was. 

Cyrus'  army  amounted  in  the  whole  to  an  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-fix thoufand  men,  horfe  and  foot,  of  thefe  there  were  feven- 
ty  tlioufand  natural  born  Perfians,  viz.  ten  thoufand  cuiraf- 
fiers  of  horfe,  twenty  thoufand  cuiraffiers  of  foot,  twenty  thou- 
fand pikemen,  and  twenty  thoufiind  light-armed  foldicrs.  The 
reft  of  the  army,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-fix 
thoufand  men,  confifted  of  twenty-fix  thoufand  Median,  Arme- 
nian, and  Arabian  horfe,  and  an  hundred  thoufand  foot  of  the 
fame  nation. 

'  Befides  thefe  troops,  Cyrus  had  three  hundred  chariots  of 
war,  armed  with  fcythes,  each  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes 
a-breaft,  covered  with  trappings  that  were  fliot-proof;  as  were 
alfo  the  horfes  of  the  Perfian  cuirafliers. 

■'  He  had  likewife  ordered  a  great  number  of  chariots  to  be 
made  of  a  larger  fize,  upon  each  of  which  was  placed  a  tower, 
of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  in  which  were  lodged 
twenty  arcliers.  Each  chariot  was  drawn  upon  wheels  by  fix- 
teen  oxen  yoked  in  a  breaft. 

'  There  was  moreover  a  confiderable  number  of  camels,  up- 
on each  of  which  were  two  Arabian  archers,  back  to  back; 
fo  that  one  looked  towards  the  head,  and  the  other  towards 
the  tail  of  the  camel. 

™  Croefus'  army  was  above  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of 
Cyrus,  amounting  in  all  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
men,  of  which  fixty  thoufand  were  cavalry.  The  troops  con- 
fifiied  chiefly  of  Babylonians,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Cappado- 
cians,  of  the  nations  about  the  Hellefpont,  and  of  Egyptians, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  men.  The 
Egyptians  alone  made  a  body  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand. They  had  bucklers  that  covered  them  from  head  to 
foot,  very  long  pikes,  and  ihort  fwords,  but  very  broad.    Ths 
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reft  of  the  army  was  made  up  of  Cyprians,  Cilicians,  Lycao- 
nians,  Paphlngonians,  Thracians,  and  lonians. 

"  Crocfus'  army  in  order  of  battle  was  all  ranged  in  one 
line,  the  infantry  in  the  center,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  two 
wings.  All  his  troops,  both  foot  and  horfe,  were  thirty  men 
deep;  but  the  Egyptians,  who,  as  we  have  taken  notice,  wei^e 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  in  number,  and  who  were 
the  principal  ftrength  of  Crocfus'  infantry,  in  the  center  of 
whicli  they  were  ported,  were  divided  into  twelve  large  bodies, 
or  fquare  battalions,  of  ten  thoufand  men  each,  which  had  an 
hundred  men  in  the  front,  and  as  many  in  depth,  with  an  in- 
terval or  fpace  between  every  battalion,  that  they  might  acl 
and  light  independent  of,  and  without  interfering  with  one 
another.  Croelus  would  gladly  have  perfuaded  them  to  range 
themfelves  in  lefs  depth,  that  they  might  make  the  Avider  front. 
The  armies  were  in  an  immenfe  plain,  which  gave  room  for 
the  extending  of  their  wings  to  right  and  left :  And  the  defign 
of  Croefus,  upon  which  alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  viclory, 
was  to  furround  and  hem  in  the  enemy's  army.  But  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  Egyptians  to  change  the  order  of  battle 
to  Avhich  they  had  been_  accuftomed.  His  army,  as  it  was 
thus  drawn  out  into  one  line,  took  up  near  forty  ftadias,  or 
five  miles  in  length. 

Arafpes,  who  under  the  pretence  of  difcontent  had  retired  to 
Croefus'  army,  and  had  had  particular  orders  from  Cyrus,  to 
obferve  well  the  manner  of  that  general's  ranging  his  troops, 
returned  to  the  Perlian  camp  the  day  before  the  battle.  Cyrus 
in  drawing  up  his  army,  governed  himfelf  by  the  difpoiltion 
of  the  enemy,  of  which  that  young  Median  nobleman  had 
given  him  an  exact  account. 

°  The  Perfian  troops  had  been  generally  ufed  to  engage 
four  and  twenty  men  in  depth,  but  Cyrus  thought  lit  to  change 
that  difpoiltion.  It  was  neceflary  for  him  to  form  as  wide  a 
front  as  poflible,  without  too  much  weakening  his  phalanx,  to 
prevent  his  army's  being  inclofed  and  hemmed  in.  His  in- 
fantry was  excellent,  and  nioft  advantageoufly  armed  with  cui- 

"  Cyrop.  1.  vl.  p.  166.  «>F.  167. 
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ralTes,  pra-tifans,  battle-axes,  and  fwords;  and  provided  they 
could  join  the  enemy  in  clofe  fight,  there  was  little  reafon  to 
believe  the  Lydian  phalanx,  that  were  only  armed  with  light 
bucklers  and  javelins,  could  fupport  the  charge.  Cyrus  there- 
fore thinned  the  files  of  his  infantry  one  half,  and  ranged 
them  only  twelve  men  deep.  The  cavalry  was  drawn  out  on 
the  two  wings,  the  right  commanded  by  Chryfanthes,  and  the 
left  by  Hyftafpes.  The  whole  front  of  the  army  took  up  but 
thirty-two  ftadias,  or  four  miles  in  extent  j  and  confequently 
was  at  each  end  near  four  fladias,  or  half  a  mile,  fliort  of  the 
enemy's  front. 

Behind  the  firft  line,  at  a  little  diftance,  Cyrus  placed  the 
fpearmen,  and  behind  them  the  archers.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  were  covered  by  the  foldiers  in  their  front,  over 
whofe  heads  they  could  fling  their  javelins^  and  llioot  their  ar- 
rows, at  the  enemy. 

Behind  all  thefe  he  formed  another  line,  to  ferve  for  the 
rear,  which  confifted  of  the  flower  of  his  army.  Tlieir  bufi- 
nefs  was  to  have  their  eyes  upon  thofe  that  were  placed  before 
them,  to  encourage  thofe  that  did  their  duty,  to  fuftam  and 
threaten  thofe  that  gave  way,  and  even  to  kill  thofe  as  traitors 
that  ran  away,  by  that  means  to  keep  the  cowards  in  awe,  and 
make  them  have  as  great  a  terror  of  the  troops  in  the  rear,  as 
they  could  pofllbly  have  of  the  enemy. 

Behind  the  army  were  placed  thofe  moving  towers,  which  I 
have  already  defcribed.  Tiaefe  form.ed  a  line  equal  and  paral- 
lel to  that  of  the  arm-y,  and  did  not  only  Icrve  to  annoy  tne 
enemy  by  the  perpetual  difcharges  of  the  archers  tljat  .vc-re  in 
them,  but  might  likewife  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  move- 
able forts,  or  redoubts,  under  which  the  Perfian  troops  might 
rally,  in  cafe  they  were  broken  and  pufhed  by  the  enemy. 

Jufl:  behind  thefe  towers  were  two  other  lines,  which  alfb 
were  parallel  and  equal  to  the  front  of  the  army ;  the  one  was 
formed  of  the  baggage,  and  the  othaj  of  the  chariots  which 
carried  the  women,  and  fuch  other  perfons  as  were  unfit  for 
fcrvicc. 
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P  To  clofe  all  thefe  lines,  and  to  fecure  them  from  the  in- 
fults  of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  placed  in  the  rear  of  all,  two  thou- 
fand  infanty,  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  the  troop  of  cameh, 
which  was  pretty  numerous. 

Cyrus'  defign  in  forming  two  lines  of  the  baggage,  &c.  was 
not  onlv  to  make  his  army  appear  more  numerous  than  it  real- 
ly was,  but  hkcwife  to  oblige  the  enemy's,  in  cafe  they  were 
refolved  to  furround  him,  as  he  knew  they  intended,  to  make 
the  longer  circuit,  and  confequcntly  to  weaken  their  line,  by 
ftretchini^  it  out  fo  far. 

We  have  ftlU  the  Perflan  chariots  of  war  armed  with  fcythes 
to  fpeak  ofi  Thefe  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  of  an  hun- 
dred each.  One  of  the  bodies,  commanded  by  Abradates, 
king  of  Sufiana*,  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and 
the  other  two  upon  the  two  flanks  of  the  army. 

Such  was  the  order  of  battle  in  the  two  armies,  as  they 
were  drawn  out  and  dlfpofed  the  day  before  the  engagement- 

•5  The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  Cyrus  made  a 
facrifice,  during  which  time  his  army  took  a  little  refrefliment ; 
and  the  foldiers,  after  having  offered  their  libations  to  the 
gods,  put  on  their  armour.  Never  was  fight  more  beautiful 
and  magnificent :  Coat-armours,  cuirafTes,  bucklers,  helmets ; 
one  could  not  tell  which  to  admire  moft:  Men  and  horfes  all 
finely  equipped,  and  glittering  in  brafs  and  fcarlet. 

•^When  Abradates  was  juft  going  to  put  on  his  cuirals, 
which  was  only  of  quilted  flax,  according  to  the  faihlon  of  his 
country,  his  wife  Panthea  came  and  prefented  him  Avith  an 
helmet,  bracers,  and  bracelets,  all  of  gold,  with  a  coat-armour 
of  his  own  length,  plaited  at  the  bottom,  and  with  a  purple- 
coloured  plume  of  feathers.  She  had  got  all  this  armour  pre- 
pared without  her  hufljand's  knowledge,  that  her  prefent 
miglit  be  the  more  agreeable  from  furprife.  In  fpite  of  all  her 
endeavours  to  the  contrary,  when  flie  drefled  him  in  this  ar- 
mour flie  fhed  fome  te^rs.  But  notwithftanding  her  tender- 
nefs  for  him,  (he  exhorted  him  to  die  with  fword  in  hand,,  ra- 
ther than  not  lifvnalize  himfelf  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his 
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birth,  and  the  idea  ihe  had  endeavoured  to  give  Cyrus  of  his 
gallantry  and  worth.  "  Our  obligations,"  fays  flie,  "  to  that 
*'  prince  are  infinitely  great.  I  was  his  pi-ifoner,  and  as  fuch 
**  was  fet  apart  for  his  pleafure ;  but  when  I  came  into  his 
**  hands,  I  was  neither  ufed  like  a  captive,  nor  had  any  dif- 
"  honourable  conditions  impofed  on  me  for  my  freedom.  He 
"  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  brother's  wife;  and  in 
**  return  I  affiired  him,  you  would  be  capable  of  acknowledg- 
*'  ing  fuch  extraordinary  goodnefs."  "  O  Jupiter!"  cried  ^b- 
radates,  lifting  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  "  grant  that  on  this 
**  occafion  I  may  approve  myfelf  an  hulband  worthy  of  Pan- 
**  thea,  and  a  friend  worthy  of  fo  generous  a  benefactor." 
Having  faid  this,  he  mounted  his  chariot.  Panthea,  not  be- 
ing able  to  embrace  him  any  longer,  was  ready  to  kifs  the 
chariot  he  rode  in ;  and  when  fhe  had  purfued  him  vrith  her 
eyes,  as  far  as  flie  pollibly  could,  fhe  retired, 

*  As  foon  as  Cvrus  had  liniflied  his  facrifice,  "ivin^  his  oiE- 
cers  the  necefTary  orders  and  inftrudions  for  the  battle,  and 
put  them  in  mind  of  paying  the  homage  which  is  due  to  the  gods, 
every  man  went  to  his  poft.  '  Some  of  his  officers  brought 
him  wine  and  viftuals:  He  eat  a  little  without  fitting  dov/n, 
and  caufed  the  reft  to  be  diftributed  amongft  thofe  that  w^re 
about  him.  He  took  a  little  wine  likewifc  ;  and  poured  out  a 
part  of  it,  as  an  ofi'ering  to  the  gods,  before  he  drank ;  and 
all  the  company  followed  his  example.  After  this  he  prayed 
again  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  defiring  he  would  plcafe  to  be 
his  guide,  and  come  to  his  affiftance ;  he  then  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  commanded  them  all  to  follow  him. 

As  he  was  conlidering  on  which  lide  he  fliould  dire£t  hi& 
fnarch,  he  heard  a  clap  of  thunder  on  the  right,  and  cried  out, 
*'  Sovereign  Jupiter,  we  follow  thee  *."  And  that  inftant  he 
fet  forward,  having  Chryfanthes  on  his  right,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  horfe,  and  Arfamas  on  hi&  left,  who  com- 
manded the  foot.  He  warned  them  above  all  things  to  take 
care  of  the  royal  ftandard,  and  to  advance  equally  in  a  line. 
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The  ftandard  was  a  golden  eagle  at  the  end  of  a  pike,  with  its 
Wings  ftretched  out  ;  the  fame  was  ever  after  ufcJ  by  the  kings 
of  Perfia.  He  made  his  army  halt  three  times  before  they  ar- 
rived at  tne  enemy's  army  ;  and  after  having  marched  about 
twenty  ftadias,  or  two  miles  and  a  half,  they  came  in  view  of 
them. 

When  the  two  armies  were  within  fight  of  each  other,  and 
the  enemy  had  obferved  how  much  the  front  of  theirs  exceeded 
that  of  Cyrus,  they  made  the  center  of  their  army  halt,  whilft 
the  two  wings  advanced  projecting  to  the  right  and  left,  with 
defign  to  inclofe  Cyrus'  army,  and  to  begin  their  attack  on 
every  fide  at  the  fame  time.  This  movement  did  not  at  all  a- 
larm  Cyrus,  becaufe  he  expedled  it.  Having  given  the  word  for 
rallying  the  troops,  "  Jupiter,  leader  and  protedlor,"  he  left 
his  right  wing,  promifing  to  rejoin  them  immediately  and  help 
them  to  conquer,  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods. 

"  He  rode  through  all  the  ranks,  to  give  his  orders,  and  to 
encourage  the  foldicrs  •,  and  he,  who  on  all  other  occafions  was 
fo  modeft,  and  fo  far  from  the  leaft  air  of  oftentation,  was  now 
full  of  a  noble  confidence,  and  fpoke  as  if  he  was  alTured  of  vic- 
tory: "  Follow  me,  comrades,"  fays  he,"  the  vi6lory  is  certainly 
*'  ours-,  the  gods  are  for  us."  He  obferved,  that  many  of 
his  oificers,  and  even  Abradates  himfclf,  were  uneafy  at  the 
motion,  which  the  two  wings  of  the  Lydian  army  made,  in  or- 
der to  attack  them  on  the  two  flanks  :  **  Thofe  troops  alarm 
**  you,"  fiiys  he ;  "  believe  me,  thofe  are  the  very  troops  that 
"  will  be  the  firft  routed  \  and  to  you,  Abradates,  I  give  that 
*'  as  a  fignal  of  tlie  time,  when  you  are  to  fall  upon  the  enemy 
**  with  your  chariots."  In  the  event  the  thing  jufl:  happened 
as  Cyrus  had  foretold.  After  Cyrus  had  given  fuch  orders  as 
he  thought  necefiary  every  where,  he  returned  to  the  right 
wing  of  his  army. 

^  When  the  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian  troops  were 
fufficiently  extended,  Croefus  gave  the  fignal  to  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  to  march  up  dire£tly  to  the  front  of  the  Perfiaa 
army,  whilfb  the  two  wings,  that  were  wheelii^  round  upon 

^  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  173 — 17(5.  "'  Pag.  176. 
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their  flanks,  advanced  on  each  fide  ;  fo  that  Cyrus'  army  was 
inclolcd  on  three  fides,  as  if  it  had  three  great  armies  to  engage 
with  \  and,  as  Xenophon  fays,  looked  like  a  fmall  fquare  drawn 
within  a  great  one. 

In  an  inltant,  on  the  firft  lignal  Cyrus  gave,  his  troops  ficed 
about  on  every  fide,  keeping  a  profound  filence  in  expedlation 
of  the  event.  The  prince  now  thought  it  time  to  fing  the  hymn 
of  battle.  The  whole  army  anfwered  to  it  with  loud  fliouts, 
and  invocations  of  the  god  of  war.  Then  Cyrus,  at  the  head 
©I  fome  troops  of  horfe,  briikly  followed  by  a  body  of  the  foot, 
fell  immediately  upon  the  enemy's  forces,  that  were  marching 
to  attack  the  right  of  his  army  in  flank  :  And  having  attacked 
them  m  flank,  as  they  intended  to  do  him,  put  tncm  into  great 
difoiier.  The  chariots  then  driving  furioufly  upon  the  Ly- 
dians,  completed  their  defeat. 

in  the  iame  moment  the  troops  of  the  left  flank,  knowing 
by  the  noifc  that  Cyrus  had  begun  the  battle  on  the  right,  ad- 
vanced to  the  enemy.  And  immediately  the  fquadron  of  ca- 
mels was  made  to  advance  likewife,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  did  not  expect  this  \  and  their  horfes,  at  a 
djftance,  as  foon  as  ever  they  were  fenfible  of  the  approach  ot 
thofe  animals,  fcr  h  jrfes  cannot  endure  the  fmell  of  camels,  be- 
gan to  fnort  and  prance,  to  run  foul  upon  and  overturn  one  an- 
other, throwing  their  riders,  and  treading  them  under  their 
feet.  Whilfl:  tliey  were  in  this  confufion,  a  fmall  body  of  horfe, 
commanded  by  Artagefes,  puflied  them  very  warmly,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  rallying  •,  and  the  chariots  armed  with  fcythes 
failing  furioufly  upon  them,  they  were  entirely  routed,  with  a 
dreadful  flaughter. 

*  This  being  the  fignal,  which  Cyrus  had  given  Abradates 
for  attacking  the  front  of  the  enemy's  army,  he  drove  like  light- 
ning upon  them  with  all  his  chariots.  Their  flrft  ranks  were 
not  able  to  fland  fo  violent  a  charge,  but  gave  way,  and  were 
difperfed.  Having  broken  and  overthrown  tliem,  Abradates 
came  up  to  the  Egyptian  battalions,  which  being  covered  witli 
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their  bucklers,  and  marching  in  fuch  clofc  order,  that  the  cha- 
riots had  ziot  room  to  pierce  amongl't  them, gave  him  much  more 
trouble,  and  would  not  have  been  broken,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  violence  of  the  horfes,  that  trod  upon  them.  It  was  a  mod 
dreadful  fpe^lacle  to  fee  the  heaps  of  men  and  horfes,  overturn- 
ed chariots,  broken  arms,  and  all  the  direful  etle^ts  of  the  fliarp 
Icythes,  which  cut  every  thing  in  pieces  that  came  in  their  way. 
But  Abradates'  chariot  having  the  misfortune  to  be  overturn- 
ed, he  and  his  men  were  killed,  after  they  had  fignalized  their 
valour  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  Egyptians  then  march- 
ing forward  in  clofe  order,  and  covered  with  their  bucklers, 
obliged  the  Perfian  infantry  to  give  way,  and  drove  them  be- 
yond their  fourth  line,  as  far  as  to  their  machines.  There  the 
Egyptians  met  with  a  frelh  ftorm  of  arrows  and  javelins,  that 
were  poured  upon  their  heads  from  the  rolling  towers  ;  and  the 
battalions  of  the  Ferfian  i*ear -guard  advancing  fword  in  hand, 
hindered  their  archers  and  fpearmen  from  retreating  any  far- 
ther, and  obliged  them  to  return  to  the  charge. 

y  Cyrus  in  the  mean  tim.e  havin'T  nut  both  the  horfe  and  foot 
to  flight,  on  the  left  of  the  Egyptians,  did  not  amufe  himfclf 
in  purfuing  the  run-aways.  But,  pufliing  on  dire^lly  to  the 
center,  had  the  mortification  to  find  his  Perfian  troops  had 
been  forced  to  give  way ;  and  rightly  judging,  that  the  only 
means  to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  gaining  further  ground, 
w^ould  be  to  attack  them  behind,  he  did  fo,  and  fell  upon  their 
rear :  The  cavalry  came  up  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  enemy 
was  puihed  with  great  fury.  The  Egyptians,  being  attacked 
on  all  fides,  faced  about  every  way,  and  defended  themfelves 
with  v/onderful  bravery.  Cyrus  himfeif  Avas  in  great  danger  ; 
his  horfe,  which  a  foldier  had  ftabbed  in  the  belly,  iinking  un- 
der him,  he  fell  in  the  midfl:  of  his  enemies.  Here  was  an  op- 
portunity, fays  Xenophon,  of  feeing  how  important  it  is  for  a 
commander  to  have  the  affection  of  his  foldiers.  OlHcers  and 
men,  equally  alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which  they  faw  their 
leader,  ran  headlong  into  the  thick  forelt  of  pikes,  to  refcue 
and  fave  him.      He  quickly  mounted  another  horfe,  and  the 
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battle  became  more  bloody  than  ever.  At  length  Cyrus,  ad- 
miring the  valour  of  the  Egyptians,  and  being  concerned  to 
fee  fuch  brave  men  perilh,  offered  them  honourable  conditions, 
if  they  would  furrender,  letting  them  know,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  all  their  allies  had  abandoned  them.  The  Egyptians  ac- 
cepted the  conditions,  and,  as  they  were  no  iefs  eminent  in 
point  of  fidelity  than  in  courage,  they  ftipulatcd,  that  they 
Ihould  not  be  obliged  to  carry  arms  againft  Croefus,  in  whofe 
fervice  they  had  been  engaged.  From  thenceforward  they  fer- 
ved  in  the  Perflan  army  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

^  Xenophon  obferves,  that  Cyrus  gave  them  the  cities  of 
LurifTa  and  Cyllene,  near  Cuma,  upon  the  fea-coaft,  as  ahb 
other  inland  places,  which  were  inhabited  by  their  defcen- 
dants  even  in  his  time;  and  he  adds,  that  thefe  places  were 
called  the  cities  of  the  Egyptians,  lliis  obfervation  of  Xeno- 
phon's,  as  alfo  many  other  in  feverai  parts  of  his  Cyropedia, 
in  ojrder  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  things  he  advances,  fliows 
plainly,  that  he  meant  that  work  as  a  true  hiflory  of  Cyrus,  at 
leafl  with  refpe<5l  to  the  main  fubftance  of  it,  and  the  greateil 
part  of  the  facls  and  tranfactions.  This  judicious  reHeclion, 
Monfieur  Freret  makes  upon  this  pafTage. 

*  The  battle  lafled  till  evening.  Croefus  retreated  tis  fift 
as  he  could,  with  his  troops  to  Sardis.  The  other  nations  in 
like  manner  that  very  night  directed  their  courfe,  caclvto  their 
OAvn  country,  and  made  as  long  marches  as  they  pofilbly  could. 
The  conquerors,  after  they  had  eaten  fomcthing,  and  polled 
the  guards,  went  to  reft. 

In  defcribing  this  battle  I  have  endeavoured  cxa£lly  to  follow 
the  Creek  text  of  Xenophon,  the  Latin  tranflation  of  which 
is  not  always  faithful.  Some  perfons  of  the  fword,  to  whom 
I  have  communicated  this  defcription,  find  a  defetTt  in  the  man- 
lier in  which  Cyrus  difpofed  of  his  troops  in  order  of  battle; 
as  he  placed  no  troops  to  cover  his  flanks,  to  fufiain  his  armed 
chariots,  and  to  oppofe  the  two  bodies  of  troops,  which  Croe* 
fus  had  detached,  to  fall  upon  the  flanks  of  Cyrus'  army.      I; 
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is  pofllble  fucli  a  circumftance  might  efcape  Xenophon  in  de- 
fcribing  this  battle. 

^  It  is  allowed  that  Cyrus'  vi^ory  was  chiefly  owing  to 
his  Perfian  cavalry,  which  was  a  new  eftablifhment,  and  en- 
tirely the  fruit  of  that  prince's  care  and  aftivity  in  forming  his 
people,  and  perfecting  themv  in  a  part  of  the  military  art,  of 
which  till  his  time  they  had  been  utterly  ignorant.  The  cha- 
riots armed  with  fcythcs  did  good  fervice,  and  the  ufe  of  them 
was  ever  afterwards  retained  among  the  Perlians.  The  camels 
too  were  not  unferviceable  in  this  battle,  though  Xenophon 
makes  no  great  account  of  them,  and  obferves,  that  in  his 
time  they  made  no  other  ufs  of  them,  than  for  carrying  the 
baggage. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  write  a  panegyric  upon  Cyrus,  or  to 
magnify  his  merit.  It  is  fufficient  to  take  notice,  that  in  this 
affair  v/e  fee  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general  fhine,  out  in 
him.  Before  the  battle,  an  adm.irable  fagacity  and  foreSght 
in  difcovering  and  difconcerting  the  enemy's  meafures;  an  in- 
finite exaclnefs  in  the  detail  of  affairs,  in  taking  care  that  his 
army  fliould  be  provided  vrith  every  thing  nedefiary,  and  all 
his  orders  punctually  executed  at  the  times  fixed;  a  wonderful 
application  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  foldiers,  and  to  infpire 
them  with  confidence  and  ardor:  In  the  heat  of  action,  what 
a  fpirit  and  aclrvity  •,  what  a  prefence  of  mind  in  giving  orders, 
as  occafion  requires-,  what  courage  and  intrepidity,  and  at  the 
fame  time  what  humanity  towards  the  enemy,  whofe  valour 
he  refpects,  and  whofe  blood  he  is  unwilling  to  flied!  AVe 
fliall  fee  by  and  by  Avhat  ufe  he  made  of  his  victory. 

But  what  appears  to  me  ftill  more  remarkable,  and  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  all  the  reft,  is  the  conftant  care  he 
took,  on  all  occafions,  to  pay  that  homage  and  worihip  to 
the  Deity  which  he  thought  belonged  to  him.  Doubtlefs 
the  reader  has  been  furprifcd  to  fee,  in  the  relation  I  have 
given  of  this  battle,  how  many  times  Cyrus,  in  fight  of  his 
army,  makes  mention  of  the  gods,  offers  facrifices  and  liba- 
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tions  to  them,  addrefles  himfelf  to  them  by  prayer  nnd  invo- 
cation, and  implores  their  fuccour  and  proteftion.  But  in  this 
I  have  added  nothing  to  the  original  text  of  the  hillorian,  who 
was  alfo  a  military  perfon  himfelf,  and  who  thought  it  no  dil^ 
honour  to  himftrlf  or  his  profeffion  to  relate  thcfe  particular 
circumftances.  What  a  fliame  then  and  a  reproach  would  it 
be  to  a  chrillian  ofticer  or  general,  if  on  a  day  of  battle  he 
fhould  blufli  to  appear  as  religious  and  devout  as  a  pagan 
prince  ;  and  if  the  Lord  of  holls,  the  God  of  armies,  whom 
he  acknowledges  as  fuch,  ihould  make  a  lefs  impreffion  upon 
his  mj'nd,  than  a  rcfpedl  for  the  falfe  deities  of  paganifm  did 
upon  the  mind  of  Cyrus  ? 

Ab  for  Croefus,  he  makes  no  great  figure  in  this  aclion ; 
not  one  word  is  faid  of  him  in  the  whole  engagement.  But 
that  profound  lilence,  which  Xenophon  obferves  in  regard  to 
him,  feem.s,  in  my  opinion,  to  imply  a  great  deal,  and  gives  us 
to  underftand  that  a  man  may  be  a  powerful  prince,  or  a  rich 
potentate,   without  being  a  great  warrior. 

^  But  let  us  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Perllans.  It  is  eafy* 
to  imagine,  that  Panthea  muft  be  in  the  utmoft  alHi<ftion  and 
dlilrefs,  when  the  news  was  brought  her  of  Abradates'  death. 
Having  caufed  his  body  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  holding  it 
upon  her  knees,  quite  but  of  her  fenfes,  with  her  eyes  fted- 
faftly  fixed  upon  the  melancholy  obje<ft,  ilie  thought  of  no- 
thing but  feeding  her  grief  and  indulging  her  miiery  with  the 
fight  of  that  difmal  and  bloody  fpectaclc.  Cyrus  being  told 
wliat  a  condition  fhe  was  in,  ran  immediately  to  her,  fympa- 
thized  with  her  afiliclion,  and  bewailed  her  unhappy  fate  with 
tears  of  compaffion,  doing  all  that  he  poffibly  could  to  give 
her  comfort,  and  ordering  extraordinary  honours  to  be  ibowji 
to  the  brave  deceafed  Abradates.  But  no  fooner  ikvas  Cyrus 
retired,  than  Panthea,  overpowered  with  grief,  ftabbcd  herfelf 
with  a  dagger,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  body  of  her  hulLand. 
Th':y  were  both  buried  in  one  com.mon  grave  upon  the  very 
fpof,  and  a  monument  was  creeled  for  them,  v/hich  v/as  {land- 
ing in  the  time  of  Xenophon. 
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SECTION  VT. 

The  Taking  of  SjjiDis,  a/nl  of  Croesus. 

The  next  day*^,  in  the  morning,  Cyrus  marched  towards 
Sardls.  If  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  Crocfus  did  not  ima- 
gine that  Cyrus  intended  to  fliut  him  up  in  the  city,  and 
therefore  marched  out  with  liis  forces,  to  meet  him,  and  to 
give  him  battle.  According  to  that  hiftorian,  the  Lydians 
were  the  braveft  and  mofl:  warlike  people  of  Afia.  Their 
principal  {Irength  conlifled  in  their  cavalry.  Cyrus,  in  order 
to  render  that  the  lefs  fcrvlccabie  to  them,  made  his  camels 
advance  iiril,  of  which  animals  the  horfe  could  neither  endure 
the  fight  nor  the  fmell,  anci  therefore  immediately  retired  on 
their  approach.  Upon  v/hich  the  riders  difmounted,  and  came 
to  the  engagement  on  foot,  which  was  very  obiHnately  main- 
tained on  both  fides;  but  at  length  the  Lydians  gave  way,  and, 
were  forced  to  retreat  into  the, city '^j  which  Cyrus  quickly 
befieged,  caufing  his  engines  to  be  levelled  againft  the  walls, 
and  his  fcaling-laddcrs  to  be  prepared,  as  if  he  intended  to  at- 
tack it  by  ftorm.  But  whilft  he  was  amufing  the  befieged  v.'itK 
thcfc  preparations,  the  night  following  he  made  himfelf  mal^ 
ter  of  the  citadel,  by  a  private  way  that  led  thereto,  which  he 
was  informed  of  by  a  Perfian  flave,  who  had  been  a  fervant  to 
the  governor  of  that  place.  At  break  of  day  he  entered  the 
city,  where  he  met  with  no  refiftance.  His  firft  care  Avas  to 
prcfcrve  it  from  being  plundered ;  for  he  perceived  the  Chal-. 
deans  had  quitted  their  ranks,  and  already  begun  to  difperfc 
themfelves  in  feveral  places.  To  flop  the  rapacious  hands  of 
foreign  foldiers,  and  tie  them  as  it  were  by  a  fingle  command, 
in  a  city  fo  abounding  with  riches  as  Sardis  was,  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  done  but  by  fo  fingular  an  authority  as  Cyrus  had  over  his 
army.  He  gave  all  the  citizens  to  underftand,  that  their  lives 
fliould  be  fpared,  and  neither  their  wives  nor  children  touch- 
ed, provided  they  brought  him  all  their  gold  and  filver.    This 

*Htrcd.  l.i.  c.  79 — 84.  •   ^  Cyrop.  1.  vli.  p.  180, 
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condition  they  readily  complied  with ;  and  Croefus  himfclf, 
■whom  Cyrus  had  ordered  to  be  conducted  to  him,  fet  them 
an  example,  by  delivering  up  all  his  riches  and  treafures  to  the 
conqueror. 

'  When  Cyrus  had  given  all  necelFary  orders  concerning  the 
city,  he  had  a  particular  converfation  with  the  king,  of  whom 
he  alked,  among  other  things,  what  he  now  thought  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  and  of  the  anfwers  given  by  tlie  god  that 
prefided  there,  for  whom,  it  was  laid,  he  had  always  had  a 
great  regard?  Croefus  iirft  acknowledged,  that  he  had  juftly 
mcurred  the  indignation  of  that  god,  for  having  fhown  a  dlf- 
truft  of  the  truth  of  his  anfwers,  and  for  having  put  him  to 
the  trial  by  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous  queftion;  and  then  de- 
clared, that  notwithftanding  all  this,  he  ftill  had  no  reafon  to 
complain  of  him;  for  that  having  confulted  him,  to  know 
what  he  fliould  do  in  order  to  lead  an  happy  life,  the  oracle 
had  given  him  an  anfwer,  which  implied  in  fubftance,  that  he 
fhould  enjoy  a  perfe£l  and  lafting  happinefs,  when  he  once 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  himfelf.  "  For  vv^ant  of  this  know- 
*^  ledge,"  continued  he,  "  and  believing  myfelf,  through  the 
**  exceffive  praifes  that  were  laviflied  upon  me,  to  be  fome- 
**  thing  very  different  from  what  I  am,  I  accepted  the  title  of 
**  generaliflimo  of  the  whole  army,  and  unadvifedly  engaged 
**  in  a  war  againll:  a  prince,  infinitely  my  fuperior  in  all  re- 
**  fpc^ls.  But  now  that  I  am  inftru&d  by  my  defeat,  and 
*'  begin  to  know  myfelf,  I  believe  I  am  going  to  bcpin  to  be 
*'  happy,  and  if  you  prove  favourable  to  me,  for  mv  fate  is 
*'  in  your  hands,  I  Ihall  certainly  be  fo."  Cyrus,  touched  with 
compaffion  at  the  misfortune  of  the  king,  who  v/as  fallen  in  a 
moment  from  fo  great  an  elevation,  and  admiring  his  equani- 
mity under  fuch  a  roverfe  of  fortune,  treated  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  clemency  and  kindnefs,  fuffering  him  to  enjoy  both 
the  title  and  authority  of  king,  under  the  rcilricHiion  of  not 
iiaving  the  power  to  make  Avarj  that  is  to  fay,  he  difcharged 
him,   as  Croefus  acknowledged  himltlf,  from  ull  tha  burdcn- 

•"Crrop.  1.  vli.p.  iSl— 184. 
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fome  part  of  regal  power,  and  trulyenabledliimtolead  an  happy 
life,  exempted  from  all  care  and  difquiet.  From  thenccfofward 
he  took  him  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  either  out  of  e- 
fteem  for  him,  or  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counfel,  or  out  of 
policy,  and  to  be  the  more  fecure  of  his  perfon, 

Herodotus,  and  other  writers  after  him,  relate  this  ftorv 
with  the  addition  of  fome  very  remarkable  circumftances,  which 
I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  mention,  notwithftanding  they 
feem  to  be  much  more  wonderful  than  true. 

«I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  only  fon  Croefus  had 
living  was  dumb.  This  young  prince,  feeing  a  foldier,  when 
the  city  was  taken,  ready  to  give  the  king,  whom  he  did  not 
know,  a  ftroke  upon  the  head  with  his  fcimitar,  made  fuch  a 
violent  effort  and  ftruggle,  out  of  fear  and  tendernefs  for  the 
life  of  his  father,  that  he  broke  the  ftrings  of  his  tongue,  and 
cried  out,  *'  Soldier,  fpare  the  life  of  Croefus." 

''  Croefus  being  a  prifoner,  was  condemned  by  the  conqueror 
to  be  burnt  alive.  Accordingly  the  funeral-pile  was  prepared, 
and  that  unhappy  prince,  being  laid  thereon,  and  juft  upon 
the  point  of  execution,  recollecting  the  *  converfation  he  had 
formerly  had  with  Solon,  was  wofully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  that  philofopher's  admonition,  and  in  remembrance  thereof 
cried  out  aloud  three  times,  Solon,  Solon,  Solon !  Cyrus,  who 
with  the  chief  officers  of  his  court  was  prefent  at  this  fpeftacle, 
was  curious  to  know  why  Croefus  pronounced  that  celebrated 
philofopher's  name  with  fo  much  vehemence  in  this  extremity. 
Being  told  the  reafon,  and  refledling  upon  the  uncertain  flate 
of  all  fublunary  things,  he  was  touched  with  commiferation  at 
the  prince's  misfortune,  caufed  him  to  be  taken  from  the  pile, 
and  treated  him  afterwards,  as  long  as  he  lived,  with  honour 
and  refpe^t.  f  Thus  had  Solon  the  glory  with  one  lingle  word 
to  fave  the  life  of  one  king,  and  give  a  wholefome  leflbn  of  in- 
ilru^lion  to  another. 

8  Her.  1.  i.  c.  85.  ^  Ibid,  c.  86 — 91.     Plut.  in  Solon. 

*  This  converfation  is  already  related,  p.  130, 131. 
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Two  anfwers  in  particular,  given  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  had 
induced  Croefus  to  engage  in  the  war,  which  proved  fo  fatal 
to  liim.  The  one  was,  that  he,  Croefus,  was  to  believe  him- 
felf  in  danger,  when  the  Medes  Ihould  have  a  mule  to  reign 
over  them:  The  other,  that  when  he  Ihould  pafs  the  river 
Halys,  to  make  war  againft  the  Medes,  he  would  deftroy  a 
mighty  empire.  From  the  lirft  of  thcfe  oracular  anfwers  he 
concluded,  confidering  the  impofiibility  of  the  thing  fpoken  of, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  and  from  tlie  fecond  he  con- 
ceived hopes  of  fubverting  the  empire  of  tlie  Medes.  When 
he  found  how  things  had  happened  quite  contrary  to  his  expec- 
tations, with  Cyrus'  leave  he  difpatched  mefTengers  to  Del- 
phos,  in  order  to  make  a  prefent  to  the  god,  in  his  name,  of  a 
golden  chain,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  reproach  him  for  having 
io  bafely  deceived  him  by  his  oracles,  notwithftanding  all  the 
vaft  prefents  and  offerings  he  had  made  him.  The  god  was  at 
no  great  pains  to  juftify  his  anfwers.  The  mule  which  the 
oracle  meant  was  Cyrus,  Avho  derived  his  extra£iion  from  two 
different  nations,  being  a  Perlian  by  the  father's  fide,  and  a 
Mede  by  the  mother's ;  and  as  to  the  great  empire  which 
Croefus  was  to  overthrow,  the  oracle  did  not  mean  that  of  the 
Medes,  but  his  own. 

It  was  by  fuch  falfe  and  deceitful  oracles,  that  the  father  of 
lies,  the  devil,  who  was  the  author  of  them,  impofed  upon 
mankind,  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance  and  darknefs,  alwavs 
giving  his  anfwers  to  thofe  that  confulted  him,  in  fuch  ambi- 
guous and  doubtful  terms,  that  let  the  event  be  what  it  would, 
tliiy  contained  a  relative  meaning. 

'  When  the  people  of  Ionia  and  YEoIia  were  apprifed  of 
Cyrus'  having  fubducd  the  Lydians,  they  fent  ambaffidors  to 
him  at  Sardis,  to  dcfire  he  would  receive  them  as  hii  fubjeots, 
upon  the  fame  conditions  he  had  granted  the  Lvdiaus.  Cyrus, 
who  before  his  victory  had  folicited  them  in  vain  to  embrace 
his  party,  and  was  then  in  a  condition  to  compel  them  to  it 
by  force,   anfwered  them  only  by  a  fable  of  a  filherman,  whu 

'lla-otl.  I.  i.  c.  t^ij  152,  r/3. 
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having  played  upon  his  pipe,  in  order  to  make  the  fifh  come 
to  him,  in  vain,  found  there  was  no  way  to  catch  them,  but 
by  throwing  his  net  into  the  water.  FaiUng  in  their  hopes  of 
fucceeding  this  way,  they  appUed  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
demanded  their  fuccour.  The  Lacedaemonians  thereupon  fent 
deputies  to  Cyrus,  to  let  him  know,  that  they  would  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  undertake  any  thing  againft  the  Greeks.  Cyrus 
only  laughed  at  fuch  a  mefTage,  and  advertifed  them  in  his  turn 
to  take  care,  and  put  thcmfclvcs  into  a  condition  to  defend  their 
own  territories. 

The  nations  of  the  ifles  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  Cy- 
rus, becaufe  he  had  not  yet  fubdued  the  Phoenicians,  nor  had 
the  Perlians  any  lliipping. 

ARTICLE  IL 

The  History  of  the  Besieging  and  Taking  of  Babylon, 
by  Cyrus. 

Cyrt's  ^  ftaid  in  Afia  Minor,"  till  he  had  entirely  reduced  all 
the  nations  that  inhabited  it  into  fubjecdon,  from  the  ^,gcan 
fea  to  the  river  Euphrates.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Sy- 
ria and  Arabia,  which  he  alfo  fubje(Sled.  After  which  he  en- 
tered into  Aflyria,  and  advanced  towards  Babylon,  the  only  ci* 
ty  of  the  eafl  that  ftood  out  againft  him. 

The  fiege  of  this  important  place  was  no  eafy  enterprife. 
The  walls  of  it  were  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  appeared  to 
be  inacceflible,  without  mentioning  the  immenfe  number  of 
people  witliin  them  for  their  defence.  Belides,  the  city  was 
ftored  with  all  forts  of  provilions  for  twenty  years.  However, 
thefe  difficulties  did  not  dilcourage  Cyrus  from  purfuing  his 
defign.  But  defpalring.  to  take  the  place  by  ftorm,  or  af- 
fault,  he  made  them  believe  his  defign  was  to  reduce  it  by  fa- 
mine. To  which  end  he  caufed  a  line  of  circumvallation  to  be 
drawn  quite  round  the  city  with  a  large  and  deep  ditch  •,  and, 
that  his  troops  might  not  be  over  fatigued,  he  divided  his  ar- 

k  HeroJ.  1.  i.  c.  177.     Cyrop.l.  vii.  p.  186 — 188. 
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my  into  twelve  bodies,  and  afligned  each  of  them  its  month 
for  guarding  the  trenches.  The  beiieged,  thinking  themlclves 
out  of  ail  danger,  by  reaibn  of  their  ramparts  and  magazines, 
infulted  Cyrus  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  and  laughed  at  all 
his  attempts,  and  all  the  trouble  he  gave  himfclf,  as  fo  much 
unprofitable  labour. 

SECTION  I. 

PnEDIcriONS  of  the  PRINCIP/IL  ClMCUMSTAXCES  relating  to 

the  Siege  and  the  Taking  cf  Babylon. 

As  the  taking  of  Babylon  is  one  of  the  greatefi;  events  In  an- 
cient hiftory,  and  as  the  principal  circumftances,  with  which 
it  was  attended,  were  foretold  in  the  lioly  fcriptures  many 
ycarii  before  it  happened,  j^hink  it  not  improper,  before  I  give 
an  account  of  what  the  profane  writers  fay  of  it,  briefly  to 
put  together  what  we  find  upon  the  fame  head  in  the  facred 
pages,  that  the  reader  may  be  the  more  capable  of  comparing 
the  p'redidlions  and  the  accomplilhment  of  them  together. 

I.  The  PREDICriON  of  the  JEWISH  CAPTTFirVat  BaBYLON^ 
and  the  TiME  of  its  DURATION. 
God  Almighty  was  pleafednot  onlytocaufethe  captivity,  which 
his  people  were  to  fuffer  at  Babylon,  to  be  foretold  a  long  time 
before  it  cam.e  to  pafs,  but  likewife  to  fet  down  the  exact  num- 
ber of  years  it  was  to  laft.  The  term  he  fixed  for  it  was  fe-^ 
venty  years,  after  which  he  promifed  he  would  deliver  them, 
by  bringing  a  remarkable  and  an  eternal  dellruction  upon  the 
city  of  Babylon,  the  place  of  their  bondage  and  confinement. 
"  And  thefe  nations  ihall  ferve  the  king  of  Babylon  feventy 
"  years,"  Jer.  xxv.  1 1, 

II.  The  Causes  cf  God's  Wrath  againf  Babylon. 
That  which  kindled  the  wrath  of  God  againfl  Babylon  was, 
1.  Her infupportable  pride;  2.  Her  inhuman  cruelty  towards 
the  Jews  ;  and,  3.  The  facrilegious  impiety  of  her  king. 

I;  Her  pride.    *  She  believeth  herfelf  to  be  invincible.    She 

N 

*  DIxifti,  In  feir.piternum  fro  domina^DicIs  in  corde  tuo,  Ego  fum,  et  iion 
cfl  practer  mc  umpliu? :  non  fedebo  vidua,  ct  ignorabo  ftcrilitatem.  Ifa^xlvii.  7,  8- 
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fays  in  her  heart,  I  am  the  queen  of  nations,  and  I  fhall  re- 
main fo  for  ever.  There  is  no  power  equal  to  mine.  All  other 
powers  are  either  fubjeft  or  tributary  to  me,  or  in  alliance  with 
me.  I  flaall  never  know  cither  barrenneis,  or  widowhood. 
Eternity  is  writ  in  my  difliny,  according  to  the  obfervation  of 
ali  thofe  that  have  confiilted  the  ftars  to  know  it. 

2.  Her  cruelty.  It  is  God  himfelf  that  complains  of  it.  f  I 
was  willing,  fays  he,  to  puniih  my  people  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  a  father  chafiireth  his  children.  I  fent  them  for  a  time 
into  banlfhmcnt  at  Babylon,  with  a  delign  to  recall  them,  as 
foon  as  they  were  become  more  thankful  and  more  faithful. 
But  Babylon  and  her  prince  have  converted  my  paternal  chaf- 
tifement  into  fuch  a  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  as  my  cle- 
mency abhors.  Their  defign  has  been  to  deftroy;  mine  was 
to  fave.  The  banifhment  they  have  turned  into  a  fevere  bond- 
age and  captivity,  and  have  fliown  no  compaffion  or  regard 
either  to  age,  infirmity,  or  virtue. 

3.  The  facrilegious  impiety  of  Ijer  king.  To  the  pride  and 
cruelty  of  his  predecelTors,  Baltazar  added  an  impiety  that  Avas- 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  did  not  only  prefer  his  falfe  divinities 
to  the  true  and  only  God,  but  imagined  himfelf  likewifc  to 
have  vanquiflied  his  power,  bccaufe  he  was  poireffed  of  the 
veiTels  which  had  belonged  to  his  worihip  j  and,  as  if  he  meant 
it  to  affront  him,  he  affected  to  apply  thofe  holy  velfels  to  pro- 
fane ufes.  This  was  the  provoking  circumftance  that  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  him. 

III.  The  Decree  promuuced  agalnjl  Bab tl  qn,  ^V. 
"  •  Make  bright  the  arrows,  gather  the  fliields;"  it  is  the 
prophet  that  fpeaks  to  the  ISIedes  and  Perlians.  "  The  Lord 
"  hath  raifed  up  the  fpirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  for  his 
"  device  is  againft  Babylon  to  deftroy  it,  becaufe  it  is  the  ven- 
**  geance  of  the  Lord,  the  vengeance  of  his  temple." 

'  Jer  li.  II. 

•^  Iratus  fum  fuper  popu'.um  meum,  ct  dcdl  eos  in  m?.nu  tua,  Babylon.  Non 
pofuifti  cis  mifcricordiam  :  fuper  fcnem  aggravafti  jugum  tuuni  valde,  Veniet 
fopcr  te  malumr     Ifa.  xlvji.  6,  7. 
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"  ™  Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  a  day  cruel 
**  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger  to  lay  the  land  defolate. 
**  "  Behold,  I  will  punilh  the  king  of  Babylon  and.  his  land, 
"  as  I  have  punilhed  the  king  of  *  AiTyria." 

"  °  Shout  againft  her  round  about.  Recompenfe  her  ac- 
*'  cording  to  her  work;  according  to  all  that  flie  hath  donej 
*'  do  unto  her;  and  fpare  ye  not  her  young  men;  deftroy  ye 
*'  utterly  all  her  hoft.  ^  Every  one  that  is  found  Ihall  be 
**  thruft  thro',  and  every  one  that  is  joined  unto  them  Ihall 
*'  fall  by  the  fvvord.  Their  children  alfo  ihall  be  daflied  to 
"  pieces  before  their  eyes,  their  houfes  fhall  be  fpolled,  and 
"^^  their  wives  raviihcd.  Behold,  I  will  ftir  up  the  Medes  againft 
*'  them,  who  fliall  not  regard  filver;  and  as  for  gold,  they 
**  fliall  not  delight  in  it.  Their  bov/s  alfo  Ihall  dalh  the  young 
"  men  to  pieces,  and  tliey  ihall  have  no  pity  on  the  fruit  of 
**  the  womb;  their  eye  fhall  not  ipare  children.  '^  O  daughtef 
"  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  deftroyed,  happy  fliall  he  be,  that 
*'  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hafi:  ferved  us.  Happy  Ihall  he  be, 
"  thattakeththychildren,anddafheth  them  againit  the  ftones.'* 

"  "■  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  and  the  beauty 
"  of  the  Chaldees  excellency,  fliall  be  as  when  God  overthre\V 
*'  Sodom  and  Gomorrahi  It  fhall  never  be  inhabited;  nei-» 
*'  ther  ihall  it  be  dwelt  in  fi"om  generatiori  to  generation ;  nei- 
*'  ther  fhall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there;  neither  fhall  the  fhep- 
"  herds  make  their  fold  there;  but  wild  beafls  of  the  defert 
**  flrall  lie  there,  and  their  houfes  ihall  be  full  of  doleful  crea- 
*'  tures,  and  owls  fhall  dwell  there,  and  fatyrs  fliall  dance  there : 
"  And  theHvild  beafirs  of  the  ifland  ihall  cry  in  their  defolate 
"  houfes,  and  dragons  in  their  pleaiant  palaces.  *  I  will  alfo 
*'  make  it  a  pofTeffion  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water;  and 
"  I  will  fweep  it  with  the  befom  of  deflrudlion,  faith  the  Lord 
*^  of  hofls.  The  Lord  of  hofls  hath  fworn,  faying.  Surely 
*'  as  I  have  thought,  fo  fliall  it  come  to  pafs;  and  as  I  -hava 
**  purpolcd,  lo  fliall  it  liand. 
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IV.  CrRVS-called  to  dejlroy  BabtlON^  and  to  deliver  the  Jews. 
Cyrus,  whom  the  divine  providence  was  to  make  ufe  of,  as 
an  inltrumcnt  for  the  executing  of  his  defignsof  goodnefs  and 
mercy  towards  his  people,  was  mentioned  in  the  fcripture  b/ 
his  name,  above  two  hundred  years  before  hev/as,born.  And, 
that  die  world  might  not  be  furprifed  at  the  prodigious  rapi- 
dity of  his  conquefts.  God  was  pleafed  to  declare,  in  very  lofty 
and  remarkable  terms,  that  he  himfelf  would  be  his  guide ;  azid 
that  in  all  his  expeditions  he  would  lead  him  by  the  hand,  and 
would  fubdue  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  before  him.  "  '  Thus 
"  faith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whofe  right  hand 
"  I  \\zvQ  holden  to  fubdue  nations  before  himj  and  I  will 
"  loofe  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  tlxe  two-leaved 
*'  gates,  and  the  gates  fhall  not  befliut.  I  will  go  before- thee, 
*'  and  make  the  crooked  places  ftraight.  I  will  break  in  pieces 
*'  the  gates  of  brafs,  and  cut  in  funder  the  bars  of  iron.  And 
*'  I  will  give  thee  the  treafures  of  darknefs,  and  hidden  riches 
**  of  fecret  places,  that  thou  mayeft  know  that  I  the  Lord, 
"  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Ifrael :  For 
"  Jacob  my  fervant's  fake,  and  Ifrael  mine  elect,  I  have  even 
*'  called  thee  by  thy  name:  I  have  furnamed  thee,  thougl* 
"  thou  haft  not  kr.own  me." 

V.  God  gives  the  Signal  to  the  Commanders^  and  to  the- 

TrOOPSj  to  march  againft  BaBYLON. 

"  "  Lift  ye  up  a  banner,"  faith  the  Lord,  '*  upon  the  high 
mountain,"  that  it  may  be  {^ax  afar  off,  and  that  all  they  who 
are  to  obey  me  may  know  my  orders.  "  Exalt  the  voice  un- 
to them"  that  are  able  to  hear  you.  '*  Shake  the  hand,"  and 
make  a  fign,  to  haften  the  march  of  thole  that  are  too  far  oiF 
to  diftinguifh  another  fort  of  command.  Let  the  officers  of 
the  troops  "  go  into  the  gates  of  the  nobles,"  into  the  pavili- 
ons of  their  kings.  Let  the  people  of  each  nation  range  them- 
felves  around  th.ir  fovereign,  and  make  hafte  to  offer  him 
their  fervice,  and  to  go  unto  his  tent,  which  is  already  fet  lip. 

"  "  I  have  commanded  my  fanclified  ones,"  I  have  given 
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my  orders  to  tKofe  whom  I  fansflified  for  the  execution  of  my 
defigns-,  and  thefe  kings  are  already  marching  to  obey  mc, 
though  they  know  me  not.  It  is  I  tiiat  have  placed  them  up- 
on the  throne,  that  have  made  feveral  nations  fubjeil  to  them, 
in  order  to  accompli/h  my  defigns  by  their  miniitration.  "  I 
**  have  callcvl  my  miglity  ones  "  for  mine  anger."  I  have  caufcd 
the  mighty  warriors  to  come  up,  to  be  the  minifters  and  exe- 
cutioners of  my  wrath  and  vengeance.  From  me  they  derive 
their  courage,  their  martial  abilities,  their  patience,  their  wif- 
dom,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  ent^rprifes.  If  they  are  invin- 
cible, it  is  becaufe  they  ferve  me:  Every  thing  gives  way,  and 
trembles  before  them,  becaufe  they  are  the  minifters  of  my 
wrath  and  indignation.  They  joyfully  labour  for  my  glory, 
"  they  rejoice  in  my  highnefs."  The  honour  they  have  of 
being  under  my  command,  and  of  being  fent  to  deliver  a  peo- 
ple that  I  love,  infpires  them  with  ardor  and  cheerfulnefs : 
Behold,  they  triumph  already  in  a  certain  alTurance  of  vi(Story. 

The  prophet,  a  witnefs  in  fpirit  of  the  orders  that  are  juft 
given,  is  aftonilhed  at  the  fwiftnefs,  with  which  they  are  ex- 
€;cuted  by  the  princes  and  the  people.  I  hear  already,  he  cries 
out,  y  "  the  noife  of  a  multitude  in  the  niountains,  like  as  of  a 
**  great  people;  a  tumultuous  noife  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations 
"  gathered  together.  The  Lord  of  hofts  muflereth  the  Jioft 
**  of  the  battle:  ^  They  come  from  a  far  country,  from  the 
*'  end  of  heaven,"  where  the  voice  of  God,  their  mailer  and 
fovereign,  has  reached  their  ears. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  fight  of  a  formidable  army,  or  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  that  I  am  now  ftruck;  it  is  God  himfelf 
that  I  behold;  all  the  reft  are  but  his  retinue,  and  the  mini- 
i?i:ers  of  his  juftice.  "  It  is  even  the  Lord  and  the  weapons  of 
**  his  indignation,  to  deftroy  the  whole  land." 

^  "  A  grievous  viiion  is  decbred  unto  mc,"  The  *  impious 
Baltazar,  king  of  Babylon,  continues  to  a<ft  impioufly;  "  the 
♦'  treacherous  dealer  dealeth  treacheroufly,    and  the  Ipoilej; 
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<'  fpoilath."  To  put  an  end  to  tliefc  cxceflcs,  go  up,  thou 
prince  of  Pcrfia;  "  go  up,  O  Elam:"  And  thou  prince  of  the 
Medes,  befiege  thou  Babylon:  "  Befiege,  O  Media;  all  the 
*'  fighing,  which  ihe  was  the  caufe  of,  have  I  made  to  ceafc." 
That  wicked  city  is  taken  and  pillaged ;  her  power  is  at  an 
end,  and  my  people  is  delivered- 

VI.   Particular  Circumtances  fct  doiun,  relathir^  to 

the  Siege  arid  the  TAKING  of  B 4BYL0N. 
There  is  nothing,  methink<i,  that  can  be  more  proper  to 
raife  a  profound  reverence  in  us  for  religion,  and  to  give  us  a 
great  idea  of  the  Deity,  than  to  obferve  with  what  exaftnefs 
he  reveals  to  his  prophets  the  principal  circumftances  of  the 
befieging  and  taking  of  Babylon,  not  only  many  years,  but  fe- 
veral  ages,  before  it  happened. 

1.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  army,  by  which  Babylon 
will  be  taken,  is  to  confift  of  Medes  and  Perlians,  and  to  be 
commanded  by  Cyrus. 

2.  The  city  flaall  be  attacked  after  a  very  extaordinary  man- 
ner, in  a  way  that  flie  did  net  at  all  expeft:  ^  *<  Therefore  fliall 
*'  evil  come  upon  thee;  thou  fhalt  not  know  from  whence  it 
*'  rifeth."  She  fhall  be  all  on  a  fudden  and  in  an  infiant  over- 
whelmed with  calamities,  which  {he.  did  not  forefee:  "^  ^'  De- 
*'  folation  fliall  come  upon  thee  fuddenly,  which  thou  fhalt 
"  not  know."  In  a  word,  flie  Ihall  be  taken,  as  it  were,  in  ^ 
net  or  a  gin,  before  flie  pcrceiveth  that  any  fnares  have  been 
laid  for  her:  '^  '<  I  have  laid  a  fnare  for  thee,  and  thou  art  alfo 
*'  taken,  O  Babylon,  and  thou  v.'aft  not  aware." 

3.  Babylon  reckoned  the  Euphrates  alone  was  fufficient  to 
render  her  impregnable,  and  triumphed  in  her  being  fo  advan- 
tngeoufly  fituated  and  defended  by  fo  deep  a  river  :  ^  "  O  thou 
"  that  dv>^ellcft  upon  many  waters  :"  It  is  God  himfelf  who 
points  out  Babylon  under  that  defcriptipn.  And  yet  that  very 
river  Euphrates  fhall  be  the  caufe  of  her  ruin.  Cyrus,  by  a 
ftratagem,  of  which  there  never  had  been  any  example  before, 
nor  has  there  been  any  thing  like  it  Imce-,  fhall  divert  the  courfe 
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of  that  river,  fliall  lay  its  channel  dry,  and  b)''  that  means  open 
himfeif  a  paiTage  into  the  city  :  '  "  I  will  dry  up  her  Tea,  and 
"  make  her  fprings,  dry.  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and 
"  they  fliall  be  dried  up."  Cyrus  fhall  take  poileHion  of  the 
keys  of  the  river  ;  and  the  waters,  which  rendered  Babylon  in- 
accefiible,  fhall  be  dried  up,  as  if  they  had  been  confumed  by 
fire  :  ^  <*  The  pafTages  are  flopped,  and  the  reeds  they  have 
"  burnt  with  fire,'* 

4.  She  fliall  be  taken  in  the  night-time,  upon  a  day  of  fcafl- 
ing  and  rejoicing,  even  whilll  her  inhabitants  are  at  table,  and 
think  upon  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking:  "^^  In  her  heat 
*'  I  will  make  their  feafls,  and  1  will  make  them  drunken,  that 
"  they  may  rejoice,  and  flcep  a  perpetual  flccp,  and  not  wake, 
"  faith  the  Lord."  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  God  who  does 
all  this,  who  lays  a  fnare  for  Babylon  ;  '  "  I  have  laid  a  fnare 
**  for  thee  ;"  \yho  drieth  up  the  waters  of  the  river ;  "  I  will 
"  dry  up  her  fea ;  and  who  brings  that  drunkennefsand  drow- 
fmefs  upon  her  princes  ;  "^  **  I  will  make  drunk  her  princes." 

5.  The  king  fliall  be  feized  in  an  inftant  with  an  incredible 
terror  and  perturbation  of  mind :  '  "  My  loins  are  filled  with 
"  pain ;  pangs  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  as  the  pangs  of  a 
*'  woman  that  travailcth :  I  was  bowed  dov/n  at  the  hearing 
**  of  it  j  I  was  diimaycd  at  tlie  feeing  of  it :  My  heart  panted, 
**  fearfulnefs  affrighted  me :  Tiie  night  of  my  pleafure  hath 
**  he  turned  into  fear  unto  me.  This  is  the  condition  Bal- 
tazar  was  in,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  entertainment  he  faw 
an  hand  come  out  of  the  wall;,  wlxich  wrote  fuch  chara<fters  up- 
on it,  as  none  of  his  diviners  could  either  explain  or  read  ;  but 
more  efpecially  when  Daniel  declared  to  him,  that  thofe  cha- 
racters imported  the  lentence  of  his  death.  "  "  'f  hen,'  fays 
tlie  fcripture,  "  the  king  s  countenance  vv^as  changed,  and  his 
"  thoughts  troubled  him,  fo  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were 
**  loofed,  and  his  knees  fmote  one  againft  another.  The  ter- 
ror, aftonifliment,  fainting,  and  trembling  of  Baltazar  are  here 
defcribed  and  exprefled  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  prophet  who 
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was  an  eye-witnefs  of  them,  as  they  were  by  the  prophet  who 
foretold  them  two  hundred  years  before. 

But  Ifaiah  muft  have  had  an  extraordinary  meafure  of  di- 
vine illumination,  to  be  able  to  add,  immediately  after  the  de- 
fcription  of  Baltazar  s  conftcrnation,  the  following  words  ;  Pre- 
*'  pare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch-tower;  eat,  drink"."  The 
prophet  forefees,  that  Balt.izar,  though  terribly  difmayed  and 
confounded  at  firft,  fliall  recover  his  courage  and  fpirit  again, 
through  the  exhortations  of  his  courtiers  ;  but  more  particu- 
larly through  the  pcrluafion  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  who  re- 
prefented  to  him  the  unreafonablenefs  of  being  affedled  with 
iuch  unmanly  fears,  and  unneceflary  alarms  :  "  "  Let  not  thy 
**  thoughts  trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy  countenance  be  changed." 
They  exhorted  him  therefore  to  make  himfelf  eafy,  to  fatisfy 
himfelf  with  giving  proper  orders,  and  with  the  afTurance  of 
being  advertifed  of  every  thing  by  the  vigilance  of  the  centi- 
nels;  to  order  the  reft:  of  the  funper  tabe  ferved,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened;  and  to  recall  that  gaiety  and  joy,  which  his  ex- 
ceffive  fears  had  banifhed  from  the  table ;  "  Prepare  the  table  j 
*'  watch  in  the  watch-tower;  eat,  drink." 

6.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  men  are  giving  their  orders, 
God  on  his  part  is  likewife  giving  his :  "  f*  Arife  ye  princes  and 
*'  anoint  the  fhield."  It  is  God  himfelf  that  commands  the 
princes  to  advance,  to  take  their  arms,  and  to  enter  boldly  in- 
to a  city  drowned  in  wine,  and  buried  in  fleep. . 

7.  Ifaiah  acquaints  us  with  two  material  and  important  cir- 
cumftances  concerning  the  taking  of  Babylon.  The  iirft  is, 
that  the  troops  Avith  which  it  is  tilled,  fl\all  not  keep  their 
ground,  or  ftand  firm  any  Avhere,  neither  at  the  palace,  nor 
the  citadel,  nor  any  other  public  place  whatfoever;  that  they 
ihall  defert  and  leave  one  anotlxer,  without  thinking  of  any 
thing  but  making  their  efcape;  that  in  running  away  they 
fhall  difperfe  themfelves,  and  take  different  roads,  juft  as  a 
Hock  of  deer,  or  of  fheep,  is  difperfed  and  fcattered,  when 
tlaey  are  affrighted :  "  'J  And  it  fhall  be  as  a  chafed  roe,   and 
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*'  as  a  fheep  that  no  man  taketh  up."  The  fecond  clrcmn- 
flance  is,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  troops,  though  they 
were  in  the  Babylonian  fervicc  and  pay,  were  not  Babylonians ; 
and  that  they  ihall  return  into  the  provinces  from  whence 
they  came,  without  being  purfued  by  the  conquerors;  becaufe 
the  divine  vengeance  was  chiefly  to  fall  upon  the  citizens  of 
Babylon:  "  ''They  ihall  every  man  turn  to  his  own  people, 
"  and  flee  every  one  into  his  own  land." 

8.  LaJJly,  Not  to  mention  the  dreadful  (laughter,  wliich  is  to 
be  made  of  the  inliabitants  of  Babylon,  where  no  mercy  will 
be  fhov/n  either  to  old  men,  women  or  children,  or  even  to 
the  child  that  is  fiill  within  its  mother's  vromb,  as  has  been 
already  taken  notice  of;  the  Lift  circumftance,  I  fay,  the  pro- 
phet foretels,  is  the  death  of  the  king  himfelf,  whofc  body  js 
to  have  no  burial,  and  tlie  entire  extincl:ion  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly ;  both  which  calamities  are  defcribed  in  the  fcripture,  after 
a  manner  equally  terrible  and  inflructive  to  all  princes.  "  ^  But 
"  thou  art  call  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable  branch. 
"  Thou  Ihalt  not  be  joined  with  them  (thy  auceftors)  in  buv ial, 
"  becaufe  thou  haft  deftroyed  thy  land,  and  flain  thy  people." 
That  king  is  juftly  forgot,  who  has  never  remembered,  that 
he  ought  to  be  the  protector  and  father  of  his  people.  He 
that  has  lived  only  to  ruin  and  defrroy  his  country,  is  unv.'cr- 
thy  of  the  cojnmon  privilege  of  burial.  As  he  has  been  an 
enem.y  to  mankind,  living  or  dead,  he  ought  to  have  no  place 
amongft  them.  He  was  like  unto  the  wild  beafts  of  the  iield, 
and  like  them  he  lliall  be  buried  :  And  iince  he  had  no  fcati- 
ments  of  humanity  himfelf,  he  dcferves  to  meet  with  no  hu- 
manity from  others.  This  is  the  fentence,  which  God  liimielf 
prononnceth  againft  Bakazar  :  And  the  malediclion  extends  it- 
felf  to  his  children,  who  were  looked  upon  as  his  afibciates  in 
the  throne,  and  as  the  fource  of  a  long  poflerity  and  fuccef- 
lion  of  kings,  and  were  entertained  with  nothing  by  the  fl^it- 
tering  courtiers,  but  the  pkafrng  prol'pedts  and  ideas  of  their 
future  grandeur.  '  "  Prepare  flaugliter  for  his  children,  for 
"  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers ;  that  they  do  not  rife  nor  pof- 
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'*  fcfs  the  land.  For  I  will  rife  up  againft  them,  faith  the  Lord 
*'  of  hofts,  and  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant, 
"  and  fon  and  nephew,  faith  the  Lord." 


SECTION  IL 

J  DE^CRipriON  of  the  Taking  of  Babylok. 

After  having  feen  the  predictions  of  eveiy  thing  that  was  to 
happen  to  impious  Babylon,  it  is  now  time  to  come  to  the 
completion  and  accompliihment  of  thofe  prophecies ;  and  \x\ 
order  thereto,  we  muft  refume  the  thread  of  our  hiftory,  v/ith 
refpcifl  to  the  taking  of  that  city. 

As  foon  as  Cyrus  faw  the  ditch,  which  they  had  long  work- 
ed upon,  was  fmilhed,  he  began  to  think  ferioufly  upon  the 
execution  of  his  valT:  defign,  whicli  as  yet  he  had  communi- 
cated to  no  body.  Providence  foon  furnilhed  him  with  as  lit 
an  opportunity  for  this  purpofe  as  he  could  defire.  lie  was 
informed,  that  in  the  city,  on  fuch  a  day,  a  great  fefiival  was 
to  be  celebrated  ;  and  that  the  Babylonian?,  on  occafion  of 
that  folemnity,  -svere  accuftomed  to  pafs  the  whole  night  in 
drinking  and  debauchery. 

"  Baltazar  himfclf  was  more  concerned  in  this  public  re- 
joicing than  any  other,  and  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment 
fo  the  chief  cltjcers  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  In  the  heat  of  his  wine  he  ordered  the  gold  and  fdver 
veflcls,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  temi)le  of  Jerufaiem, 
to  be  brought  out  j  and,  as  an  infult  upon  the  God  of  Ifrael, 
|ie,  his  whole  court,  and  all  his  concubines,  drank  out  of  thofe 
iacred  vcflels.  God,  v/ho  v/as  provoked  at  fuch  infolence  and 
impiety,  in  the  very  aclion  made  him  fenflble,  who  it  Avas  that 
he  affi'onted,  by  a  fudden  apparition  of  an  hand  writing  cer- 
tain characters  upon  the  wall.  The  king,  terribly  furprifed 
and  frighted  at  this  yifion,  immediately  fent  for  all  his  wiic 
men,  his  diviners,  and  aflrologers,  that  they  might  read  the 
writing  to  him,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  it.  But  they  all 
c^me  in  vain,  not  one  of  them  being  able  to  expound  the  mat-^ 

"Dan,  V.I — 29. 
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ter,  or  even  to  read  the  characlers  *.  It  is  pi'obably  in  rela- 
tion to  this  occurrence,  that  liaiah,  after  having  foretold  to 
Babylon,  that  flie  ihiall  be  overwhelmed  Ayith  calamities 
■which  ilie  did  not  expect,  adds,  "  Stand  now  with  thine  in- 
"  chantments,  and  with  the  multitude  of  thy  forccries.  Let 
"  now  the  aflrologers,  the  ftar-gazers,  the  monthly  prognoi- 
**  ticators  ftand  up,  and  fave  thee  from  thefe  things  that  fliall 
*'  come  upon  thee,"  Ifa.  xlvii.  12,  13,  The  queen-mother, 
Nitocris,  a  princefs  of  great  merit,  coming  upon  the  noife  of 
this  prodigy  into  the  banquetting-room,  endeavoured  to  com- 
pofe  the  fpirit  of  the  king,  her  fon,  advifing  him  to  fend  for 
Daniel,  with  whofe  abilities  in  fuch  matters  fhe  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  whom  fhe  had  always  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ftate. 

Daniel  was  therefore  immediately  font  for,  and  fpoke  to  the 
king  with  a  freedom  and  liberty  beconiing  a  prophet.  He  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  dreadful  manner,  in  which  God  had  pu- 
niflied  the  pride  of  his  grandfather  Nebuchadne7,:?ar,  and  the 
crying  \  abufe  he  made  of  his  power,  when  he  acknowledged 
no  law  but  his  ov/n  v/ill,  and  thought  himfeli  mafrer  to  exalt 
and  to  abafc,  to  inflift  deftrucSlion  and  death  wherclbever  he 
would,  only  becaufe  fuch  was  his  will  and  picafure.  "  And 
"  thou  his  fon,"  fays  he  to  the  kinr^,  "  hafl:  not  humbled 
<'  thine  heart,  though  thou  knewefc  all  this,  but  haft  life- 
^'  ed  up  thyfelf  againfi:  the  Lord  of  heaven  ;  and  they  have 
"  Vought  the  veiTtfls  of  his  lioufe  before  thee,  and  thou  and 
"  thy  lords,  thy  wives  and  thy  concubines,  have  drank  wine 
"  in  them  ;  and  thou  haft  praiied  the  gods  of  filvcr  and  gold, 
**  of  brafs.  Iron,  wood,  and  ftonc,  which  fee  not,  nor  hear, 
"  nor  know:  And  the  God,  in  whcfc  hand  thy  brcatli  is,  and 
"  whofe  are  all  thy  ways,  haft  thou  not  glorilied.  Then  was 
■f*  the  part  of  the  hand  fent  from  him,  .and  this  writing  was 

•  The  rci'.fon  why  tlicy  could  not  read  this  fc:itc;ice  wns,  tli-t  it  was  written 
in  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  now  culled  the  Samaritan  chara»5ters,  and  which, 
tlie  Bahylonians  did  not  iinderfland. 

f  Whom  he  would  he  flew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive,  and  whom  k$ 
•VN'ovld  he  fct  up,  and  whom  he  would  he  put  down.     Can.  v.  19. 
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**  writteli.  And  this  is  the  writing  that  was  written,  *  Mene, 
**  Tekei.,  "Upmarsin.  This  is  tlic  interpretation  of  the  thing; 
"  Mene,  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and  iiniilied  it; 
*'  Tekei.,  thou  art  weiglied  in  the  balances,  and  art  found 
**  wanting ;  Fibres,  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the 
*'  Medcs  and  Perllans."  This  interpretation,  one  would  think, 
fliould  have  enhanced  the  king's  trouble ;  but  fome  way  or  o- 
ther  they  found  means  to  difpel  his  fears,  and  make  him  eafy ; 
probably  upon  a  pcrfuafion,  that  the  calamity  was  not  denoun- 
ced as  prefent  or  immediate,  aiid  that  time  might  furnilli  them 
v.'ith  expedients  to  avert  it.  Tliis  however  is  certain,  that  for 
f?ar  of  disturbing  the  general  joy  of  the  prefent  feftival,  they 
put  ofl^  the  difcuiTion  of  ferious  matters  to  another  time,  and 
fat  down  again  to  their  mirth  and  liquor,  azid  continued  their 
revellings  to  a  very  late  hour. 

7  Cvrus,  in  the  mean  time,  well  informed  of  the  confufion 
that  was  generally  occailoncd  by  this  feftival,  both  in  the  palace 
and  the  city,  had  pofced  a  ptirt  of  his  troops  on  that  lide  where 
the  river  entered  into  the  city,  and  another  part  on  that  fide 
where  it  went  out ;  and  had  commanded  them  to  enter  ths 
city  that  very  night,  by  marching  along  the  channel  of  the  ri- 
ver, as  foon  as  ever  they  found  it  fordable.  Having  given  all 
neceflary  orders,  and  exhorted  his  ofBcers  to  follow  him,  by 
reprefenting  to  them,  that  he  marched  under  the  conduct  of 
the  gods;  in  the  evening  he  maile  them  open  the  great  recep- 
tacles, or  ditches,  on  both  fides  of  the  town,  above  and  below, 
that  the  water  of  the  river  might  run  into  them.  By  this 
means  the  Euphrates  was  quickly  emptied,  and  its  channel  be- 
came dry.  Then  the  two  fore-mentioned  bodies  of  troops,  ac- 
cording to  their  orders,  went  into  the  channel,  the  one  com-- 
manded  by  Gobryas,  and  the  other  by  Gadates,  and  advanced 
towards  each  other  without  meeting  with  any  obfl:acle.  The 
iavjfible  guide,  who  had  promifed  to  open  all  the  gates  to  Cy- 
rus, made  the  seneral  nediaence  and  diibrder  of  that  riptous 
ni^dat  ferve  to  the  leaving  open  of  the  gates  of  brafs,   wliici^ 

*  Or  Peres.  >'  Cyrop.  1.  vli.  p.  r"9 — 19Z. 

*  Thcfe  tliree  words  fignify  number,  weight,  diviiioa. 
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were  made  to  fliut  up  the  defcents  from  the  keys  to  the  ri- 
ver, and  which  alone,  if  they  had  not  been  left  open,  were 
fuiricient  to  have  defeated  tlie  whole  cntcrprife.  Thus  did 
thefe  two  bodies  of  troops  p^tietrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
city  without  any  oppoiition,  and  meeting  together  at  the  royal 
palace,  according  to  their  agreement,  furprifed  the  guards,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  company  that  Avere  within 
the  palace  opening  the  doors,  to  know  what  noife  it  was  they 
heard  without,  the  foldiers  rulhed  in,  and  quickly  made  themV 
felves  mafters  of  it.  And  meeting  the  king,  who  came  up  to 
them  fword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  thofe  that  were  in  tlie  way 
to  fuccour  him,  they  killed  him,  and  put  ail  thofe  that  at- 
tended him  to  the  fword.  The  firft  thing  the  conquerors  ditl 
afterwards,  was  to  thank  the  gods  for  having  at  laft  puniflied 
that  impious  king.  Thefe  v/ords  are  Xenophon's,  and  are  ve- 
ry remai-kable,  as  they  fo  perfectly  agree  with  what  the  fcrip- 
tures  have  recorded  of  the  impious  Baltazar. 

^  The  taking  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire, .after  a  duration  of  two  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the 
beginning  of  Nebuchodonofor's  reign,  v.-ho  was  the  founder 
thereof.  Thus  was  the  power .  of  that  proud  city  aboliihed, 
j'.ill  fifty  years  after  fhe  had  deftroyed  the  city  of  Jerufalem 
and  her  temple.  And  herein  were  accompliihcd  tucib  predic- 
tions, which  the  prophets  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  D.mici  had  de- 
nounced againl^  her,  and  of  whicli  we  have,  already  given  a 
particular  account.  There  is  fiill  one  more,  the  molt  impor- 
tant, and  the  moft  incredible  of  them  all,  and  yet  the  fcripturc 
Jias  fet  it  dov/n  in  the  ftrongeft  term.s,  and  marked  it  out  with 
the  greateft  ex,a(5lneis :  A  prediction  literally  fidnlied  in  all  its 
points ;  the  proof  of  which  ftill  a<^ually  fubiifts,  is  the  moft 
cafy  to  be  verified,  and  indeed  of  a  nature  not  to  be  ccritcncd. 
"What  I  mean  is  the  prediiStion  of  fo  total  and  abfolute  a  ruin 
of  Babylon,  that  not  the  Icaft  remains  or  footileps  Ihould  be 
Jeft  of  it.  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an  account 
of  the  perfect:  accomplilhment  of  this  famous  prophecy,  before 
we  proceed  to  fpeak  of  what  followed  the  taking  o£  Babyloiu, 

ZA.  M.  34^^6.    Ant.  J.  C.  k:,%. 
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SECTION  III. 

T/.e  CoMPLE-riOKof  the  PROPHECY  ivbich  foretold  the  total ruiit 
and  Destruction  of  Babylon. 

This  predifliini  we  find  recorded  in  fevcral  of  the  prophets, 
but  particularly  in  liuiah,  in  the  xiiith  chapter,  from  the  19th 
to  the  22d  verfes,  and  in  the  23d  and  24th  verfes  of  the  xvith 
chapter.  I  have  ah-eady  inferted  it  at  large,  page  194,  &c.  It 
is  there  declared,  that  Babylon  Ihould  be  utterly  deftroyed,  as 
the  criminal  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  formerly  were ; 
that  Ihe  iliall  be  no  more  inhabited;  that  fhe  fliall  never  be 
rebuilt ;  that  the  Arabs  lliall  not  fo  much  as  fet  up  their  tents 
there;  tliat  neither  herdfman,  or  fliepherd,  fliall  come  thither 
even  to  reft  his  herd  or  his  fiock;  that  it  lliall  become  a  dwel- 
ling-place for  the  wild  beafts,  and  a  retreat  for  the  birds  of 
the  night;  that  the  place  where  it  flood  fhall  be  covered  over 
wirh  a  m.arfli,  or  a  icv.y  fo  that  no  mark  or  footftep  fliall  ht 
left  to  fhow  v/here  Babylon  had  been.  It  is  God  himfelf  who 
prcr.Qunced  this  fentence,  and  it  is  for  the  fervice  of  religion, 
to  inov/  hov/-  exactly  every  article  of  it  has  beeil  fuccefllvely 
accoinpliflied. 

I.  In  the  fini:  place,  Babylon  ceafed  to  be  a  royal  dty,  the 
kings  of  Perfia  chuling  to  reiide  elfewhere.  They  delighted 
more  iaShufim,  Ecbatana,  Perfepoiis,  or  any  other  place;  and. 
did  thcmfclves  deftroy  a  good  part  of  Babylon. 

^  II.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  that  the  Mace- 
donians, who  fucceeded  the  Perfians,  did  not  only  negledl  it, 
and  forbear  to  make  any  embelliftiments,  or  even  reparations 
in  it,  but  that  moreover  they  built  *Seleucia  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, on  purpofe  to  draw  away  its  inhabitants,  and  caufe  it 
to  be  deferted.    Nothing  can  better  explain  what  the  prophet 

a  A.  M.  3880.- 

■  *  Partem  urbis  Pcrfac  diruerunt,  partetn  tempus  confumpfif,  et  Maccdonlirrt 
ncgligcntia  ;  maxinie  poftquam  Seleucus  Nicator  Seleuciam  ad  Tigrim  condidit^ 
ftadiis  tantum  trecciitis  A.  Eabylonc  dlflitam.     Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  ,3iJ. 

In  folitudinem  rediit  exhaufta  vicinitate  Seleuciae,  ob  id  conditac  i  Nieatore 
iotra  uonageCmum  (or  (^uadrage&mum)  lapidetn.    Flin.  1.  y'u  c.  26« 
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had  foretold ;  "  It  fliall  not  be  inhabited."  Its  own  mafters 
endeavour  to  depopulate  it. 

III.  The  new  kings  of  Perlla,  who  afterwards  became  ma  A 
tcrs  of  Babylon,  completed  the  ruin  of  it,  by  building  *  Cte- 
fiphon,  which  carried  away  all  the  remainder  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; fo  that  from  the  time  the  anathema  was  pronounced  a- 
gainft  that  city,  it  feems  as  if  thofe  very  perfons,  that  ought 
to  have  protected  her,  were  become  her  enemies;  as  if  they  ali 
had  thought  it  their  duty  to  reduce  her  to  a  fcate  of  fblitude, 
by  indircdl  means,  though  without  uling  any  violence;  that 
it  might  the  more  manifeftly  appear  to  be  the  hand  of  God, 
rather  than  the  hand  of  man,  which  brought  about  her  dcfh-uc- 
tion. 

''  IV.  She  was  fo- totally  forfaken,  that  nothing  of  her  was 
left  remaining  but  the  wails.  And  to  this  condition  was  flic 
reduced  at  the  time  v/hen  -j-Paufanias  wrote  his  remarks  upon 
Greece.-  *'  Ilia  ai-tem  Babylon,  omnium  quas  unquam  fol  af- 
*'  pexit  urbium  m.axima,  jam  praeter  muros  nihil  habet  rcli- 
"  qui."     Pauf.  in  Arcad.  p.  509. 

V.  The  kings  of.Perfia,  finding  the  place  deferted,  made  a 
park  of  it,  in  which  they  kept  wild  bcaits  for  hunting.  Thus 
did  it  become,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold,  a  dwelling-place 
for  ravenous  beafts,  that  are  enemies  to  man;  or  for  timcrou.'? 
animals,  that  flee  before  him.  Inilead  of  citizens,  flie  w?.3 
nov,'  inhabited  by  wild  boars,  leopards,  bears,  deer,  and  wild 
aiTcs.  Babylon  was  now  the  retreat  of  fierce,  favage,  dead- 
ly creatures,  that  hate  the  light,  and  delight  in  darkirefs. 
"  "  Wild  beafts  of  the  defert  fliall  lie  there,  and  dragons  Iha'} 
"  dwell  in  tlieir  plcafant  palaces." 

^  St.  Jerom  has  tranfmitted  to  us  the  following  valuable  rc-» 
mark,  which  he  had  from  a  Perfian  monk,  that  had  himfelf 
feen  what  he  related  to  him.  ''  Didicimus  a  quodam  fratre 
**  Elamita,  qui  de  iilis  finibus^egrediens,  nunc  Hlerololymis  vi- 

f*  A.  C.  96.  *=Ifa.  xiii  21,  ai.  d  A.  C.  400. 

*  Pro  ilia  Seluciam  et  Ctcfiphontcm  urbcs  Perfuium  incllfa.  fccermit-  S. 
Hi^roa.  in  cap.  xiii.  Ifa. 

t  He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  fticccffor  to  Adrian. 
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**  tam  ex'igit  monachorum,  vcnationes  rcg'uis  ciTe  in  Babylone, 
**  et  omnis  generis  beiVras  murorum  ejus  ambitu  tantum  con- 
**  tineri.     In  cap.  Ifa.  xiii.  22. 

VI.  liut  it  was  ftill  too  much  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were 
ilanding.  At  length  they  fell  down  in  feveral  pl.ices,  and  were 
never  repaired.  Various  accidents  deftroyed  the  remainder. 
The  animals,  which  ferved  for  pleaiurc  to  the  Perr.an  kings, 
abandoned  the  place:  Serpents  and  fcorpions  remained,  fo 
tliat  it  became  a  dreadful  place  for  perfons  that  Ihouid  have 
the  curioilty  to  viiit,  or  fearch  after  its  antiquities.  The  Eu- 
phrates, that  ufed  to  run  through  the  city,  liaving  no  longer 
a  free  cliannel,  took  its  courfe  another  way,  fo  that  in  f  Theo- 
dorsi's  time  there  v/as  but  a  very  little  ftream  of  water  left, 
wliich  ran  aerofs  the  ruins,  and  not  meeting  with  a  defcent,  or 
fixe  paffage,  neceffarily  degenerated  into  a  maHlx. 

•^  la  th.e  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  rivdr  had  quit- 
ted its  ordinary  channel,  by  reafon  of  the  out-lets  and  canals 
v/hich  Cyrus  had  made,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given 
an  account;  thefe  out-lets,  being  iU  flopped  up,  had  occaiioned 
a  great  inundation  in  the  country.  Alexander  defigning  to  fix 
the  feat  of  his  empire  at  Babylon,  projected  the  bringing  back 
of  the  Euphrates  into  its  natural  and  former  channel,  and  had 
acUially  fet  his  men  to  work.  But  the  Almighty,  who  watch- 
ed over  the  fulfilling  of  his  prophecy,  and  who  had  declared, 
he  would  dertroy  even  to  the  very  remains  and  footftcps  of 
Babylon.  •"  "  I  will  cut  ott'from  Babylon  the  name  and  rem- 
"  raant,"  defeated  this  enterprife  by  the  death  of  Alexander, 
which  happened  focn  after.  It  is  eafy  to  comprehend  hov/, 
after  this,  Babylon  being  neglected  to  fuch  a  degree  as  we  have 
iccn,  its  river  was  converted  into  an  inaccefible  pool,  which 
covered  the  very  place  where  that  impious  city  had  ftood,  as 
Ilaiak  had  foretold:  "  s  I  will  make  it  pools  of  water."  ,  And 
this  was  necefiary,  lell  the  place  where  Babylon  had  ftood, 
iiiould  be  difcovercd  hereafter  by  the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates. 

VII.  By  means  of  all  thefe  changes  Babylon  became  an  ut-. 

c  An-ian.dccxpcd.  AJ  x.  I.  viii.  f  Ifa.xlv.  21.  ^  Itid.  13. 

*  Euphrates  quondam  urbeai  ipfam  mediam  dividebat. :.  nunc  autem  fluvius, 
fonvirlus  eft  in  aliiim  viam,  et  per  rudera  minimus  a^uarum  meatus  flijit. 
Theodcr.  in  cup.  1.  Jerem.  ver.  3>i,et2^. 
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ter  dcfert,  and  all  the  country  round  fell  into  the  fame  ftate 
of  dcfolation  and  horror;  fo  that  the  moft  able  *  geographers 
at  this  day  cannot  determine  the  place  where  it  flood.  In  this 
manner  God's  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled  ;  ''  *'  I  will  make 
*'  it  a  pofTeffion  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water ;  and  I 
"  will  fweep  it  with  the  befom  of  deflruclion,  faith  the  Lord 
"  of  hofts."  I  myfeif,  faith  the  Lord,  will  examine  with  a 
jealous  eye,  to  fee  if  there  be  any  remains  of  that  city,  which 
was  an  enemy  to  my  name  and  to  Jerufalem.  I  will  thorough- 
ly fweep  the  place  where  it  ftood,  and  will  clear  it  fo  efFefStual- 
ly,  by  defacing  every  footftep  of  the  city,  that  no  perfon  fhall 
be  able  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  place  chofen  by  Nimrod, 
and  which  I,  who  am  the  Lord,  have  abolifhed.  "  I  will  fweep 
"  it  with  the  befom  of  dertrucHon,  faith  the  Lord  of  hofts." 

VIH.  God  was  not  fatisfied  witli  caufing  all  thefe  alterations 
to  be  foretold,  but,  to  give  the  greater  aflurance  of  their  cer- 
tainty, thought  fit  to  feal  the  prediction  of  them  by  an  oath. 
"  ^  The  Lord  of  hofls  hath  fworn,  faying,  Surely  as  I  have 
**  thought,  fo  fhall  it  come  to  pafs ;  and  as  I  have  purpofed, 
"  fo  fhall  it  fland."  But  if  we  fliould  take  this  dreadful  oath 
in  its  full  latitude,  we  mufl  not  confine  it  either  to  Babylon, 
or  to  its  inhabitants,  or  to  the  princes  that  reigned  therein. 
The  malediclion  relates  to  the  v.-hole  world  ;  it  is  the  general 
anathema  pronounced  againft  the  wicked  ;  it  is  the  terrible 
decree,  by  wjiich  the  two  cities  of  Babylon  and  Jerufalem  fhall 
be  feparated  for  ever,  and  an  eternal  divorce  be  put  between 
the  good  and  the  wicked.  The  fcriptures  that  have  foretold  it, 
fhall  fubfift  till  the  day  of  its  execution.  The  fentcnce  is  writ- 
ten therein,  and  depoflted,  as  it  were,  in  tlie  public  archives  of 
religion.  "  The  Lord  of  hofls  hath  fworn,  faying,  Surely,  as 
"  I  have  thought,  fo  fhall  it  come  to  pals;  and  as  I  have  pur- 
"  pofed,  fo  fhall  it  ftand." 

What  I  have  f:id  of  this  prophecy  concerning  Babylon  is 
almofl  entirely  taken  out  of  an  excellent  treatife  upon  Ifaiah, 
which  is  ftill  in  manufcript. 

Volume  IL  O 
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SECTION  IV. 

What  folloived  upon  the  TaKING  of  BaBTLON. 

Cyrus  ^  entered  the  city  after  the  manner  we  have  defcribed, 
put  all  to  the  fword  that  were  found  in  the  ftreets  j  then 
.  commanded  the  citizens  to  bring  him  all  their  arms,  and  after- 
wards to  lliut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes.  The  next  morn- 
ing, by  break  of  day,  the  garrifon,  which  kept  the  citadel,  be- 
ing apprifed  that  the  city  was  taken,  and  their  kii^  killed,  fur- 
rendered  themfelves  to  Cyrus.  Thus  did  this  prince,  almoft 
without  ftriking  a  blow,  and  without  any  refiftance,  find  him- 
Iclf  in  peaceable  pofTeffion  of  the  ftrongefl  place  in  the  world. 

The  £rfl:  thing  he  did  was,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  fuccefs 
they  had  given  him.  And  then  having  affembled  his  principal 
officers,  he  publicly  applauded  their  courage  and  prudence, 
their  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  perfon,  and  diftributed  re- 
wards to  his  whole  army.  '  After  which  he  reprefented  to 
them,  that  the  only  means  of  preferving  what  they  had  ac- 
quired was  to  perfevere  in  their  ancient  virtue ;  that  the  pro- 
per end  of  victory  was  not  to  give  themfelves  up  to  idlenefs 
and  pleafure  ;  that,  after  having  conquered  their  enemies  by 
force  of  arms,  it  would  be  ijiameful  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  allurements  of  pleafure  ;  that,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  ancient  glory,  it  behoved  them  to  keep  up  a- 
mongft  the  Perfians  at  Babylon  the  fame  difcipline  they  had 
obferved  in  their  own  country,  and  as  a  means  thereto,  take 
a  particular  care  to  give  their  children  education.  This,  fays 
he,  will  neccilarily  engage  us  daily  to  make  further  advance- 
ments in  virtue,  as  it.vyill  oblige  us  to  be  diligent  and  careful 
in  fetting  them  good 'eKamples  :  Nor  will.it  be  eafy^for  them 
to  be  corrupted,  when  they  Ihall  neither  hear  nor  fee  any  thing 
amongft  us,  but  what  excites  them  to  virtue,  and  fhali  be  con- 
tinually employed  in  honourable  and  laudable  exercifes. 

">  Cyrus  committed  the  different  parts  and  offices  of  his  go- 
•.'ernment  to  different  perfons,  according  to  their  various  ta- 
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lents  and  qualifications  :  But  the  care  of  forming  and  appoint- 
ing general  officers,  governors  of  provinces,  minirters  and  am- 
bafTadors,  he  referved  to  himfelf,  looking  upon  that  as  the  pro- 
per duty  and  employment  of  a  king,  upon  which  depended  his 
glory,  the  fuccefs  of  his  affairs,  and  the  happinefs  and  tranquil- 
lity of  his  kingdom.  His  great  talent  was,  to  ftudy  the  particu- 
lar chara6ler  of  men,  in  order  to  place  every  one  in  his  proper 
fphere,  to  give  them  authority  in  proportion  to  their  merit,  to 
make  their  private  advancement  concur  with  the  public  good, 
and  to  make  the  whole  machine  of  the  ftate  move  in  fo  regu- 
lar a  manner,  that  every  part  fliould  have  a  dependence  up- 
on, and  mutually  contribute  to  fupport  each  other;  and  that 
the  ftrength  of  one  fliould  not  exert  itfelf  but  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  the  reft.  Each  perfon  had  his  diftricl,  and 
his  particular  fphere  of  bufinefs,  of  which  he  gave  an  account 
to  another  above  him,  and  he  again  to  a  third,  and  fo  on,  till 
by  thefe  different  degrees  and  regular  lubordinaii^'n,"  the  cog- 
nizance of  afi'airs  came  to  the  king  himfelf,  who  did  not  ftand- 
idle  in  the  midft  of  all  this  motion,  but  was,  as  it  were,  the  foul 
to  the  body  of  the  ftate  j  which  by  this  means  he  governed  with 
as  much  eafe,  as  a  father  governs  his  private  family. 

"  When  he  afterwards  fent  governors,  called  Satrapae,  into 
the  provinces  under  his  fubjedlion,  he  would  not  fuffer  the 
particular  governors  of  places,  or  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  troops,  kept  on  foot  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country,  to  de- 
pend upon  thole  provincial  governors,  or  .to  be  fubjedl:  to  any 
one  but  himfelf;  that  if  any  of  the  fatrapae,  elated  with  his 
power  or  riches,  made  an  111  ufe  of  his  authority,  there  might  be 
found  witnelTes  and  cenfors  of  his  maleadmlniftration  withhi 
his  own  government.  For  there  was  nothing  he  fo  carefully 
avoided,  as  the  trufting  any  one  man  with  an  abfolute  power, 
as  knowing  that  a  prince  will  quickly  have  reafon  to  repent 
his  having  exalted  one  perfon  fo  high,  that  all  others  are  there- 
by ab-afed  and  kept  under. 

Thus  Cyrus  eftabllflied  a  wonderful  order  with  refpecl  to  his 
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military  affairs,  his  treafury,  civil  government.  °  In  all  the 
provinces  he  had  perfons  of  approved  integrity,  who  gave  him 
an  account  of  every  thing  that  paflcd.  He  made  it  his  prin- 
cipal care  to  honour  and  reward  all  fuch  as  difVinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  their  merit,  or  were  eminent  in  any  rerpe(ft  what- 
ever. He  infinitely  preferred  clemency  to  martial  courage, 
becaufe  the  latter  is  often  the  caufe  of  ruin  and  defolation  to 
whole  nations,  whereas  the  former  is  always  beneficent  and 
ufeful.  P  He  was  fenfible,  that  good  laws  contribute  very  much 
to  the  forming  and  preferving  of  good  manners,  but,  in  his 
opinion,  the  prince  by  his  example  was  to  be  a  living  law  to 
his  people  :  '^  Nor  did  he  think  a  man  worthy  to  reign  over 
others,  unlefs  he  was  more  wife  and  virtuous  than  thofe  he  go- 
verned :  ■"  He  was  alfo  perfuaded,  that  the  fureft  means  for  a 
prince  to  gain  the  refpecl  of  his  courtiers,  and  of  fuch  as  ap- 
proached his  perfon,  was  to  have  fo  much  regard  for  them,  as 
never  to  do  or  to  fay  any  thing  before  them,  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  decency  and  good  manners. 

5  Liberality  he  looked  upon  as  a  virtue  truly  royal,  nor  did 
he  think  there  was  any  thing  great  or  valuable  in  riches,  but 
the  pleafure  of  diftributing  them  to  others.  '  "  I  have  prodi- 
"  gious  riches,"  fays  he  to  his  courtiers,  *'  I  own,  and  I  am 
"  glad  the  world  knows  it;  but  you  may  aiTure  yourfeives, 
**  they  are  as  much  yours  as  mine.  For  to  what  end  fhould 
"  I  heap  up  wealth  ?  For  my  own  ufe,  and  to  confume  it  my- 
«  felf  ?  That  would  be  impoffible,  if  I  defired  it.  No :  The 
*'  chief  end  I  aim  at  is  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  reward  thole 
**  who  ferve  the  public  faithfully,  and  to  fuccour  and  relieve 
*'  thofe  that  will  acquaint  me  with  their  wants  and  neceffities." 

"  Croefus  one  day  reprefcnted  to  him,  that  by  continual 
giving  he  would  at  lafi:  make  himfelf  poor,  whereas  he  might 
have  amafled  infinite  trcafures,  and  have  been  the  richefr  prince 
in  the  world.  "  And  to  what  fum,"  replied  Cyrus,  "  do  you 
"  think  thofe  treafures  might  have  amounted?"  Croefus  nam- 
ed a  certain  fum,  which  was  immenfely  great.     Cyrus  there- 
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upon  ordered  a  little  note  to  be  writ  to  the  lords  of  his  court, 
in  which  it  was  fignified  to  them,  that  he  had  occaiion  for 
money.  Immediately  a  much  larger  fum  was  brought  to  him, 
than  Croefus  had  mentioned.  "  Look  here,"  lays  Cyrus  to 
him,  "  here  are  my  treafures  j  the  chefts  I  keep  my  riches  in, 
"  are  the  hearts  and  affections  of  my  fubjecls." 

But  as  much  as  he  efteemed  liberality,  he  ftill  laid  a  greater 
ftrefs  upon  kindnefs  and  condefcenfion,  affability  and  huma- 
nity, which  are  qualities  ftill  more  engaging,  and  more  apt  to 
acquire  the  affeflion  of  a  people,  which  is  properly  to  reign. 
For  a  prince  to  be  more  generous  than  others  in  giving,  when 
he  is  infinitely  more  rich  than  they,  has  nothing  in  it  fo  fur- 
prifing  or  extraordinary,  as  to  defcend  in  a  manner  from  the 
throne,  and  to  put  himfelf  upon  a  level  with  his  fubjciSts. 

"'  But  what  Cyrus  preferred  to  all  other  things,  Avas  the 
worfliip  of  the  gods,  and  a  refpeft  for  religion.  Upon  this 
therefore  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  beftow  his  firft  and 
principal  care,  as  foon  as  he  became  more  at  leifure,  and  more 
niafter  of  his  time,  by  the  conqueft  of  Babylon.  He  began  by 
eftabliftiing  a  number  of  Magi,  to  ling  daily  a  morning  fer- 
vice  of  praife  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  to  offer  facrifices ; 
which  was  always  praclifed  arnongil  them  in  fucceeding  ages. 

The  prince's  difpoiition  quickly  became,  as  is  ufual,  tlie  pre- 
vailing difpolition  among  his  people;  and  his  example  became 
the  rule  of  their  conduct.  The  Perfians,  who  faw  that  Cyrus' 
reign  had  been  but  one  continued  chain  and  fcries  of  profpe- 
rity  and  fuccefs,  believed,  that  by  ferving  the  gods  as  he  did, 
they  ihould  be  bleffed  with  the  like  happinefs  and  profperity : 
Befides  they  were  fenfible,  that  it  was  the  fureft  way  to  pleafe 
their  prince,  and  to  make  their  court  to  him  fuccefsfully.  Cyrus 
on  the  other  hand  was  extremely  glad  to  find  them  have  fuch 
fentiments  of  religion,  being  convinced,  that  whofoever  fiu- 
cerely  fears  and  worlhips  God,  will  at  the  fame  time  be  faith- 
ful to  his  king,  and  preferve  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
perfon,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate.  All  this  is  excellent, 
but  is  only  true  and  real  in  the  true  religion. 

Oiij 
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*  Cyn:s  being  refolved  to  fettle  his  chief  rcfidence  at  Ba- 
bylon, a  powerful  city,   which  could  not  be  very  well  affefted 
to  him,  thought  it  neceffary  to  be  more  cautious,  than  he  had 
been  hitherto,  in  regard  to  the  fafety  of  his  perfon.  The  moft 
dangerous  hours  for  princes  within  their  palaces,  and  the  moft 
likely  for  treafonable  attempts  upon  their  lives,  are  thofe  of 
bathing,   eating,   and  fleeping.     He  determined  therefore  to 
fuffer  no  body  to  be  near  him  at  thofe  times,  but  fuch  perfons 
on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  abfolutely  rely ;  and  on  this  account 
he  thought  eunuchs  preferable  to  all  others ;  becaufe,  as  they 
had  neither  wives,  children,  nor  families,  and  befides  were  ge- 
nerally defpifed  on  account  of  the  meamiefs  of  their  birth,  and 
the  ignominy  of  their  condition,   they  were  engaged  by  all 
forts  of  reafons  to  an  entire  attachment  to  their  mafter,  on 
whofe  life  their  whole  fortune  depended,  and  on  whofe  ac- 
count alone  it  was,  that  they  were  of  any  confideration.  Cyrus 
therei'ore  filled  all  the  offices  of  his  houfehold  with  eunuchs  j 
and  as  this  had  been  the  practice  before  his  time,  from  thence- 
forth it  became  the  general  cuftom  of  all  the  eaftern  countries. 
It  is  well  known,  that  in  after-times  this  ufage  prevailed  al- 
fo  amon^ft  the  Roman  emperors,  with  whom  the  eunuchs  were 
the  reigning  all-powerful  favourites  j  nor  is  it  any  wonder.    It 
was  very  natural  for  the  prince,  after  having  confided  his  per- 
fon to  their  care,    and  experienced  their  zeal,   fidelity,  and 
merit,  to  intruft  them  alfo  with  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  by  degrees  to  give  himfelf  up  to  them.      Thefe  expert 
courtiers  knew  how  to  improve  thofe   favourable  moments, 
when  fovereigns,   delivered  from  the  weight  of  their  dignity, 
which  is  a  burden  to  them,  become  men,  and  familiarize  them- 
felves  with  their  officers.     And  by  this  policy  having  got  pof- 
feffion  of  their  mafters  minds  and  confidence,  they  came  to  be 
in  great  credit  at  court,   to  have  the  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs,  and  the  difpofal  of  employments  and  honours,  and  to 
arrive  themfelves  at  the  higheft  offices  and  dignities  in  the  ftate. 
y  But  the  good  emperors,  fuch  as  Alexander  Severus,   had 
the  eunuchs  in  abhorrence,  looking  upon  them  as  creatures 
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fold  and  attached  only  to  their  fortune,  and  enemies  by  prin- 
ciple to  the  public  goodj  perfons,  whofe  whole  view  was  to 
get  polTeffion  of  the  prince's  mind,  to  keep  all  perfons  of 
merit  from  him,  to  conceal  affairs  as  much  as  poffible  fronv 
his  knowledge,  and  to  keep  him  fhut  up  and  imprifoned  in  a 
manner,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  three  or  four  officers,  who 
had  an  entire  afcendant  and  dominion  over  him:  "  Claudentes 
**  principem  fuum  et  agentes  ante  omnia  ne  quid  fciat." 

2  When  Cyrus  had  given  orders  about  every  thing  relating 
to  the  government,  he  refolved  to  fliow  himfelf  publicly  to  his 
people,  and  to  his  new  conquered  fubjedls,  in  a  folemn  auguft 
ceremony  of  religion,  by  marching  in  a  pompous  cavalcade 
to  the  places  copfecrated  to  the  gods,  in  order  to  offer  fa- 
crifices  to  them.  In  this  proceffion  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  dif- 
play  all  poffible  fplendor  and  magnificence,  to  catch  and  daz- 
zle the  eyes  of  the  people.  This  was  the  firft  time  that  prince 
ever  aimed  at  procuring  refpeft  to  himfelf,  not  only  by  the  at- 
traflions  of  virtue,  fays  the  hiftorian,  but  by  fuch  an  external 
pomp,  as  was  proper  to  attract  the  multitude,  and  worked  like 
a  *  charm  or  enchantment  upon  their  imaginations.  He  or- 
dered the  fuperior  officers  of  the  Perfians  and  allies  to  attend 
him,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  fuit  of  clothes  after  the  Median 
faffiion,  that  is  to  fay,  long  garments,  which  hung  down  to  the 
feet.  Thefe  clothes  were  of  various  colours,  all  of  the  fineff 
and  brightefi:  dye,  and  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver.  Befides  thofe  that  were  for  themfelves,  he  gave  them 
others,  very  fplendid  alfo,  but  lefs  coflly,  to  prefent  to  the 
fubaltern  officers.  It  was  on  this  occafion  the  Perfians  firft 
dreffed  themfelves  after  the  manner  of  the  Modes,  *  and  began 
to  imitate  them  in  colouring  their  eyes,  to  make  them  appear 
more  lively,  and  in  painting  their  faces,  in  order  to  beautify 
their  complexions. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  was  com.e,  th 
whole  company  affembled  at  the  king's  palace  by  break  of  dav. 
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Four  thoufand  of  the  guards,  drawn  up  four  deep,  placed  them- 
felves  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  two  thoufand  on  the  two  lides 
of  it  ranged  in  the  fame  order.  The  whole  cavalry  were  alfo 
drawn  out,  the  Perhans  on  the  right,  and  that  of  the  allies  on 
the  left.  The  chariots  of  war  were  ranged  half  on  one  lide, 
and  half  on  the  other.  As  foon  as  the  palace  gates  were  open- 
ed, a  great  number  of  bulls  of  exquifite  beauty  were  led  out  by 
four  and  four :  Thcfe  were  to  be  facrificed  to  Jupiter  and  o- 
ther  gods,  according  to  the  ceremonies  prefcribed  by  the  Magi. 
Next  followed  the  horfes,  that  were  to  be  facrificed  to  the  fun. 
Immediately  after  t'hem  a  white  chariot,  crowned  with  flowers, 
the  pole  of  which  was  gilt :  This  was  to  be  offered  to  Jupiter. 
Then  came  a  fecond  chariot  of  the  fame  colour,  and  adorned 
in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  offered  to  the  fun.  After  thefe  fol- 
lowed a  third,  the  hoi'fes  of  which  were  caparifoned  with  fear- 
let  houhngs.  Behind  came  the  men,  who  carried  the  facred 
iire  in  a  large  hearth.  When  all  thefe  were  on  their  march, 
Cyrus  himfelf  began  to  appear  upon  his  car,  with  his  upright 
tiara  upon  his  head,  encircled  with  the  royal  diadem.  His  un- 
der tunic  was  of  purple  mixed  with  white,  which  was  a  co- 
lour peculiar  to  kings.  Over  his  other  garments  he  wore  a  large 
purple  cloak.  His  hands  were  uncovered.  A  little  below  him 
fat  his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  vfiio  was  of  a  comely  ftature,  but 
not  fo  tall  as  Cyrus,  for  v/hich  reafon  the  flature  of  the  latter 
appeared  (till  more  advantageoufly.  As  foon  as  the  people  per- 
ceived the  prince,  they  all  fell  proflrate  before  him,  and  wor- 
fhipped  him  ;  whether  it  v.-as,  that  certain  perfons  appointed  on 
purpofe,  and  placed  at  proper  diftances,  led  others  on  by  their 
example^  or  that  the  people  were  moved  to  do  it  of  their  own 
accord,  being  ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  fo  much  pomp 
and  magnificence,  and  with  fo  many  awful  circumftances  of 
majefty  and  fplendor.  The  Periians  had  never  prcflrated  thera- 
felves  in  this  manner  before  Cyrus,  till  on  this  occafion. 

When  Cyrus'  chariot  was  come  out  of  the  palace,  the  four 
thoufand  guards  began  to  march  :  The  other  two  thoufand 
moved  at  the  fame  time,  and  placed  themfelves  on  each  fide 
the  chariot.  The  eunuchs,  or  great  officers  of  the  king's  houfe- 
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hold,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  richly  clad,  whh  jave- 
lins in  their  hands,  and  mounted  upon  ftately  horfes,  marched 
immediately  after  the  chariot.  After  them  followed  two  hun- 
dred led  horfes  of  the  king's  ftable,  each  of  them  having  em- 
broidered furniture  and  bits  of  gold.  Next  came  the  Perlian 
cavalry,  divided  into  four  bodies,  each  coniifting  of  ten  thou- 
fand  men  ;  then  the  Median  horfe,  and  after  thofe  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies.  The  chariots  of  war,  four  in  a  breafi:,  marched 
in  the  rear,  and  clofed  the  procefilon. 

"When  they  came  to  the  fields  confecrated  to  the  gods,  they 
offered  their  facrifices,  firft  to  Jupiter,  and  then  to  the  fun.  To 
the  honour  of  the  firft  were  burnt  bulls,  and  to  the  honour  of 
the  fecond  horfes.  They  likewife  facrificed  fome  victims  to  the 
earth,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Magi  -,  then  to  the 
demi-gods,  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  *  Syria. 

In  order  to  recreate  the  people  after  this  grave  and  folemn 
ceremony,  Cyrus  thought  fit  that  it  fhould  conclude  with 
games,  and  horfe  and  chariot-races.  The  place  where  they 
were  was  large  and  fpacious.  He  ordered  a  certain  portion  of 
it  to  be  marked  out,  about  the  quantity  of  five  f  ftadia,  and 
propofed  prizes  for  the  victors  of  each  nation,  which  were  to 
encounter  feparately,  and  among  themfelves.  liehimfelf  vv'on 
the  prize  in  the  Perfirai  horfe-races,  for  nobody  was  fo  complete 
an  horfeman  as  he.  The  chariots  run  but  two  at  a  time,  one 
againfl"  another. 

This  kind  of  racing  continued  a  long  time  afterwards  amongft 
the  Perlians,  except  only,  that  it  was  not  always  attended  with 
flicrifices.  All  the  ceremonies  being  ended,  they  returned  to 
the  city  in  the  fame  order. 

"^Some  days  after,  Cyrus,  to  celebrate  the  vikftory  he  had 
obtained  in  the  horfe-races,  gave  a  great  entertainment  to  all 
his  chief  officers,  as  v/ell  ftrangers,  as  Medes  and  Pcrfians. 
They  had  never  yet  feen  any  thing  of  the  kind  fo  fumptuous 
and  magnificent.    At  the  conclufion  of  the  fcafl  he  made  every 

b  Cyrop.  1- viii.  p.  '20 — 224. 
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one  a  noble  prefent  •,  fo  that  they  all  went  home  with  hearts 
overflowing  with  joy,  admiration,  and  gratitude:  And  all-power- 
full  as  he  was,  mafler  of  all  the  eaft,  and  fo  many  kingdoms, 
he  did  not  think  it  defcending  from  his  majefty  to  condu6l  the 
whole  company  to  the  door  of  his  apartment.  Such  were  the 
manners  and  behaviour  of  thofe  ancient  times,  when  men  un- 
derftood  how  to  unite  great  fimplicity  with  the  higheft  degree 
of  human  grandeur. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  History  of  Cyrus,  from  the  Taking  of  Babylon  to  the 
Time  of  his  Death. 

Cyrus  finding  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  eaft,  by  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  moft  other  conquer- 
ors, who  fully  the  glory  of  their  viftories  by  a  voluptuous  and 
effeminate  life  -,  to  which  they  fancy  they  may  juftly  abandon 
themfelves  after  their  paft  toils,  and  the  long  courfe  of  hard- 
fhips  they  have  gone  through.  He  thought  it  incumbent  up- 
on him  to  maintain  his  reputation  by  the  fame  methods  he  had 
acqiiired  it,  that  is,  by  a  prudent  condufl,  by  a  laborious  and 
a£live  life,  and  a  continual  application  to  the  duties  of  his  high 
ftation. 

SECTION  I. 

Cyrus  tales  ajo  URNEY'mto  Persia.  At  his  return  from  thence 
to  Babylon,  he  Forms  a  plan  of  Government  for  the 
ivhole  Empire.  D  inieus  Credit  and  Power. 
When  Cyrus  "=  judged  he  had  fufficiently  regulated  his  affairs 
at  Babylon,  he  thought  proper  to  take  a  journey  into  Perfia. 
In  his  way  rhither  he  went  through  Media,  to  vifit  his  uncle 
Cyaxares,  to  whom  he  carried  very  magnificent  prefents,  tel- 
ling him  at  the  fame  time  that  he  would  find  a  noble  palace 
at  Babylon,  all  ready  prepared  for  him,  whenever  he  would 
pleafe  to  go  thither;  and  that  he  was  to  look  upon  that  city  as 
his  own.  Indeed  Cyrus,  as  long  as  his  uncle  lived,  held  the  em- 

*=  C7rop.l.  viii.  p.  az;. 
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pire  only  in  co-partnerfhip  with  him,  though  he  had  entirely 
conquered  and  acquired  it  by  his  own  valour.  Nay,  fo  far  did 
he  carry  his  complaifance,  that  he  let  his  uncle  enjoy  the  firft 
rank.  **  This  is  the  Cyaxares,  which  is  called  in  fcripture 
Darius  the  Mede;  and  we  fhall  find,  that  under  his  reign, 
%vhich  lafted  but  two  years,  Daniel  had  feveral  revelations.  It 
appears,  that  Cyrus,  when  he  returned  from  Perfia,  carried 
Cyaxares  with  him  to  Babylon. 

When  they  were  arrived  there,  they  concerted  together  a 
fcheme  of  government  for  the  whole  empire.  ^They  divid- 
ed it  into  an  hundred  and  twenty  provinces.  *^And  that  the 
prince  s  oi-ders  might  be  conveyed  with  the  greater  expedition, 
Cyrus  caufed  pofl-houfes  to  be  erecled  at  proper  diilances, 
where  the  exprelTes,  that  travelled  day  and  night,  found  horfes 
always  ready,  and  by  that  means  performed  their  journeys 
with  incredible  difpatch.  2  The  government  of  thefe  provinces 
w^as  given  to  thofe  perfons  that  had  affiftcd  Cyrus  moft,  and 
rendered  him  the  greatcll  fervice  in  the  war.  ^  Over  thefe 
governors  were  appointed  three  fuperintendants,  who  were  al- 
ways to  reiide  at  court,  and  to  whom  the  governors  were  to 
give  an  account  from  time  to  time  of  every  thing  that  pafled 
in  their  refpe^live  provinces,  and  from  whom  they  were  to  re- 
ceive the  prince's  orders  and  inftru£tions  •,  fo  that  thefe  three 
principal  minifters  had  the  fupcrintendency  over,  and  the 
chief  adminiftration  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  whole  empire. 
Of  thefe  three  Daniel  was  made  the  chief.'  He  highly  defer- 
ved  fuch  a  preference,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  wif- 
dom,  which  was  celebrated  throughout  all  the  caft,  and  had 
appeared  in  a  diftinguiflied  manner  at  Baltazar's  fcall,  but  like- 
wife  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  confummate  experience. 
For  at  that  time  it  was  full  fixty-feven  years,  from  the  fourth 
of  Nabuchodonofor,  that  he  had  been  employed  as  prime  mi- 
nifler  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

'  As  this  diftin<n:ion  made  him  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  em- 
pire, and  placed  him  immediately  under  the  king,  the  other 

^A.  M..?   66  Ant.  J.  C.  538.  «Dan.vi.l.  *  Cyi^p  1.  viii.  p.  23J. 

*  Ibid.  p.  330.  bDuij.vj,  2.  3.        i  Ibid.  4 — 27. 
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courtiers  conceived  fo  great  a  jealoufy  of  him,  that  they  con- 
fpired  to  deftroy  him.  As  there  was  no  hold  to  be  taken  of 
him,  unlefs  it  were  on  account  of  the  law  of  his  God,  to  which 
they  knew  him  inviolably  attached,  they  obtained  an  edi6t 
from  Darius,  whereby  all  perfons  Vv^ere  forbidden  to  afk  any 
thing  whatfoever,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  days,  either  of  any 
god,  or  any  man,  fave  of  the  king-,  and  that  upon  pain  of  be- 
ing call:  into  the  den  of  lions.  Now,  as  Daniel  was  faying  his 
ufual  prayers,  with  his  face  turned  towards  Jerufalem,  he  was 
fui-prifed,  accufed,  and  caft  into  the  den  of  lions.  But  being 
miraculoufly  prelerved,  and  coming  out  fafe  and  unhurt,  his 
accufers  were  thrown  in,  and  immediately  devoured  by  thofe 
animals.  This  event  ftill  augmented  Daniel's  credit  and  re- 
putation. 

^  Towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  which  was  reckoned 
the  firft  of  Darius  the  Mede,  Daniel,  knowing  by  the  compu- 
tation he  made,  that  the  feventy  years  of  Judah's  captivity, 
determined  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  were  drawing  towards  an 
end,  he  prayed  earnellly  to  God,  that  he  would  remember  his 
people,  rebuild  Jerufalem,  and  look  with  an  eye  of  mercy  upon 
his  holy  city,  and  the  iancluary  he  had  placed  therein.  Upon 
which  the  angel  Gabriel  afTured  him  in  a  vifion,  not  only  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  temporal  captivity,  but 
likewife  of  another  deliverance  much  more  conliderable,  name- 
ly, a  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  fin  and  Satan,  which 
God  would  procure  to  his  church,  and  which  was  to  be  accom- 
pUlhed  at  the  end  of  feventy  weeks,  that  were  to  pafs  from  the 
time  the  order  fhould  be  given  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerufalem, 
tlvat  is,  after  the  fpace  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  For 
taking  each  day  for  a  year,  according  to  the  language  fome- 
timcs  uf^d  in  holy  fcripture,  thofe  feventy  weeks  of  ye;u-s  make 
up  exactly  four  hundred  and  ninety  year?. 

'  Cyrus,  upon  his  return  to  Babylon,  had  given  orders  for 
all  his  forces  to  join  him  there.  On  the  general  review  made 
of  them,  he  found  they  confifted  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thouilind  horfe,  of  two  thoufand  chariots  armed  with  fcythes, 

k  Dan.  xi.  I — 27.  I  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  »33' 
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and  fix  hundred  thoufand  foot.  When  he  had  furniflied  the 
garrilbns  with  as  many  of  them  as  wore  necellary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  fcveral  parts  of  the  empire,  he  marched  with  the 
remainder  Into  Syria,  where  he  regulated  the  affairs  of  that 
province,  and  then  fubdued  all  thofe  countries,  as  far  as  the 
Red  fea,  and  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia. 

It  was  probably  in  this  interval  of  time,  that  Daniel  was  caft 
into  the  den  of  lions,  and  miraculoufly  delivered  from  them, 
as  we  have  juft  now  related. 

Perhaps  in  the  fame  interval  alfo  were  thofc  famous  pieces 
of  gold  coined,  which  are  called  Darics,  from  the  name  of 
Darius  the  Mcde,  which  for  their  finenefs  and  beauty  were 
fur  feveral  ages  preferred  to  all  other  money  throughout  the 
whole  eaft. 

SECTION  II. 

The  Beginning  of  the  United  Empire  cf  the  Persians 

and  MedlS.      The  famous  EdiCT  cf  Cl'JiUS.      DANIEL'S 

Prophecies. 

Here,  properly  fpeaking,  begins  the  empire  of  the  Pcrfians 
and  Medes,  united  under  one  and  the  fame  authority.  This 
erhpire,  from;,Cyrus,  the  firH  king  and  founder  of  it,  to  Da- 
rius Codomanus,  who  was  vanquiflied  by  Alexander  the  Greatj 
lafted  for  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  and  fix  years,  namely, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  3468  to  the  year  3674.  But  in 
this  volume  I  propofe  to  fpeak  only  of  the  thfee  firft  kings ; 
and  little  remains  to  be  faid  of  the  founder  of  this  new  empire. 

™  Cyrus.  Cyaxares  dying  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
Cambyfes  likewife  ending  his  days  In  Perfia,  Cyrus  returned  to 
Babylon,  and  took  upon  him  the  government  of  the  empire. 

"  The  years  of  Cyrus*  reign  are  computed  ditferently.  Some 
make  it  thirty  years,  beginning  from  Jiis  firft  fetting  out  from 
Perfia,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  fuccour  his  uncle  Cyaxares  : 
Others  make  the  duration  of  it  to  be  but  icvcn  years,  becaufc 
they  date  It  only  from  the  time,  when  by  the  death  of  Cyax- 

"^A.  M,  3463.    Ant.J.C.  536.  "  Cic.l.i.dcDiv.n.  4rt. 
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ares  and  Cambyfes  he  became  fole  monarch  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. 

In  the  firft  of  thcfe  feven  years  precifely,  expued  the  feven- 
tieth  year  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  Cyrus  publiflied 
the  famous  edict  °,  whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Jerufalem.  There  is  no  queftion  but  this  edidl:  was 
obtained  by  the  care  and  fohcitations  of  Daniel,  who  was  in 
great  credit  and  authority  at  court.  That  he  might  the  more 
cfFeclually  induce  the  king  to  grant  him  this  requeft,  he  fliow- 
ed  him  undoubtedly  the  prophecies  of  Ifaiah,  wherein,  above 
two  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  he  was  marked  out  by 
name,  as  a  prince  appointed  by  God  to  be  a  great  conqueror, 
and  to  reduce  a  multitude  of  nations  under  his  dominion  j  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  captive  Jews,  by 
ordering  their  temple  to  be  rebuilt,  and  Jerufalem  and  Judea 
to  be  repofleiTed  by  their  ancient  inhabitants.  I  think  it  may 
not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  infert  that  edi£t  at  length, 
which  is  certainly  the  moft  glorious  circumftance  in  the  life  of 
Cyrus,  and  for  which  it  may  be  prefumed  God  had  endowed 
him  wnth  fo  many  heroic  virtues,  and  bleft  him  wath  fuch  an 
uninterrupted  feries  of  viftories  and  fuccefs. 

''  P  In  the  firft  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Perfians,  that  the 
'*  word  of  the  Lord  might  be  accomplifhed,  that  he  had  pro- 
**  mifed  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremy,  the  Lord  raifed  up  the  fpi- 
"  rit  of  Cyrus  king  of  the  Perfians  j  and  he  made  procla- 
**  mation  tlirough  all  his  kingdom,  and  alfo  by  writing,  fay- 
"  ing.  Thus  faith  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Perfians,  the  Lord  of 
"  Ifrael,  the  Moft  High  Lord,  hath  made  me  king  of  the 
*'  whole  world,  and  commanded  me  to  build  him  a  houfe  at 
*'  Jerufalem  in  Jewry.  If  therefore, there  be  any  of  you  that 
*'  are  of  his  people,  let  the  Lora,"  even  his  Lord  be  with 
"  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerufalem  that  is  in  Judea,  and 
*'  build  the  houfe  of  the  Lord  of  Ifrael ;  for  he  is  the  Lord 
"  that  dwelleth  in  Jerufalem.  Whofoever  then  dwell  in  the 
"  places  about,  let  him  help  him,  thofe,  I  fay,  that  are  his 
"  neighbours,  with  gold  and  with  filver ;  with  gifts,   with. 

^  Ifa.  xliv.  and  xlv.  P  I  Efdras  ii.  I — 7. 
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**  horfes,  and  with  cattle,  and  other  things,  which  have  been 
**  fet  forth  by  vow  for  the  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerufalem." 

Cyrus  reftored  at  the  fame  time  to  the  Jews  all  the  veiTels  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  which  Nabuchodonofor  had  brought 
from  Jerufalem,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Baal. 
Shortly  after  the  Jews  departed,  under  the  condudl  of  Zoro- 
babel,  to  return  into  their  own  country. 

"iThe  Samaritans,  who  had  formerly  been  the  declared  e- 
nemies  of  the  Jews,  did  all  they  poflibly  could  to  hinder  the 
building  of  the  temple ;  and  though  they  could  not  alter  Cy- 
rus' decree,  yet  they  prevailed  by  bribes  and  under-hand  deal- 
ings with  the  miniflers  and  other  officers  concerned  therein, 
to  obftrud  the  execution  of  it ;  fo  that  for  feveral  years  the 
building  went  on  very  flowly. 

■"  It  feems  to  have  been  out  of  grief  to  fee  the  execution  of 
this  decree  fo  long  retarded,  that  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus, 
in  the  firft  mouth  of  that  year,  Daniel  gave  himfelf  up  to 
mourning  and  faftijjg  for  three  weeks  together.  He  was  then 
near  the  river  Tigris  in  Perfia.  When  this  time  of  failing 
was  ended,  he  faw  the  vilion  concerning  the  fucceilion  of  the 
kings  of  Perfia,  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  con- 
quefts  of  the  Romans.  This  revelation  is  related  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  of 
which  I  fliall  foon  fpeak. 

*  By  what  we  find  in  the  conclufion  of  the  lail  chapter,  we 
have  reafon  to  conjeclure,  that  he  died  foon  after  •,  and  indeed 
his  great  age  makes  it  unlikely  that  he  could  live  much  long- 
er ;  for  at  this  time  he  muft  have  been  at  leaft  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  twelve  when  he 
was  carried  to  Babylon  ^  lie  other  captives.  Fro  n  .hat 
early  age  he  had  given  pro'j^l  of  fomething  more  than  human 
wifdom,  in  the  judgment  of  Sufannah.  He  was  ever  after- 
wards very  much  confidcrcd  by  all  the  princes  who  reigned  at 

••Efdraslv.  I  —  5.  "■  A.  M.  3470.    Ant.J.  C.  534.     Dan.  x.  I — 3. 
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Babylon,  and  was  always  employed  by  them  with  diftimStion 
in  the  adminiftration  of  their  aliairs. 

Daniel's  wifdom  did  not  only  reach  to  things  divine  and  po- 
litical, but  alio  to  arts  and  Icicnces,  and  particularly  to  that 
of^irchitedure.  *  Jofephus  fpeaks  of  a  famous  editice  built  by 
him  at  SuHi  *,  in  the  manner  of  a  caAle,  which  he  fays  flill 
fubfifled  in  his  time,  and  finifhcd  with  fuch  wonderful  art, 
that  it  then  feemed  as  frelh  and  beautiful,  as  if  it  had  been 
but  newly  built.  Within  this  palace,  the  Perfian  and  Parthi- 
an kings  were  ufually  buried-,  and  for  .the  fake  of  the  founder, 
the  keeping  of  it  was  committed  to  one  of  the  Jcwifli  nation, 
even  to  his  time.  It  was  a  common  tradition  in  thofe  parts 
for  many  ages,  that  Daniel  died  in  that  city  |,  and  there  they 
fliow  his  monument  even  to  this  day.  It  is  certain,  that  he 
ufed  to  go  thither  from  time  to  time,  and  he  himfelf  tells  us, 
that  "  he  did  the  king's  bufinefs  there  %"  that  is,  was  gover- 
nor for  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Reflections  upon  BanieiJs  Prophecies. 
I  HAVE  hitherto  deferred  making  any  reflections  upon  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  certainly  to  any  reafonable  mind 
are  a  very  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  religion.  "  I 
fliall  not  dwell  upon  that  which  perfonally  related  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  foretold  in  what  manner,  for  the  puniflur.ent 
of  his  pride,  he  fliould  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the 
bcafts  of  the  field,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  re- 
ftored  again  to  his  underftanding  and  to  his  throne.  It  is  well 
known,  the  thing  happened  exactly  according  to  Daniel's  prc- 
diiStion  :  The  king  himfelf  relates  it  in  a  declaration,  addreired 
to  all  the  people  and  nations  of  his  empire.  Was  it  poffible 
for  Daniel  to  afcribe  fuch  a  manifefto  or  proclamation  to  jN^e- 
buchadnezzar,  if  it  had  not  been  genuine  *,  to  fpeak  of  it,  as 
a  thing  fent  into  all  the  provinces,  if  nobody  had  {ccn  it ;  and 

s  Antlq.  1.  X.  cap.  iz.  '  Dan.  viii.  27.  "Dan.iv. 

*  ."^o  it  ought  to  he  read,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  who  relates  the  Came  fuifl; 
Co:ii.  n^Dan.  viii.  2.  and  not  Ecbatana,  as  it  is  now  read  in  the  text  of  Jefejihus. 
f  Kow  culled  Tullcr. 
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in  the  midil:  of  Babylon,  that  was  full  both  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, to  publilh  an  attestation  of  fo  important  a  matter,  and 
fo  injurious  to  the  king,  and  of  which  the  falfehood  muft  have 
been  notorious  to  all  the  world  ? 

I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  reprefenting  very  briefly,  and 
under  one  and  the  fame  point  of  view,  the  prophecies  of  Da- 
niel, which  fignify  the  fuccefllon  of  four  great  empires,  and 
which  for  that  reafon  have  an  efiential  and  neceiTiry  relation 
to  the  fubjecl-matter  of  this  work,  which  is  only  the  hillory 
of  thofe  very  empires. 

^^  The  firlt  of  thefe  prophecies  was  occafioned  by  the  dream 
Nebuchadnezzar  had,  of  an  image  compofed  of  different  me- 
,tals,  gold,  lilver,  braft,  and  iron ;  whi-ch  image  was  broken 
in  pieces,  and  be?.t  as  fmall  as  duft,  by  a  little  Hone  from  the 
tnountain,  which  afterwards  became  itfelf  a  mountain  of  ex- 
traordinary height  and  magnitude.  This  dream  I  have  already 
fpoken  of  at  large  ^. 

About  fifty  years  after  *,  the  fame  Daniel  faw  another  vi- 
fion,  vCry  like  that  which  I  have  juft  been  fpeaking  of:  Tliis 
was  the  vifion  of  the  four  lai^ge  beads,  which  came  out  of  the 
fea.  The  firfl  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wings  ;  the  fe- 
cond  was  like  a  bear;  the  third  was  like  a  leopard,  which  had 
four  heads ;  the  fourth  and  lail,  ftili  more  flrong  and  terrible 
than  the  other,  had  great  iron  teeth  ;  it  devoured  and  brake 
in  pieces,  and  f^amped  the  reiidue  with  its  feet.  From  the 
midft.  of  the  ten  horns,  which  this  bead:  had,  there  came  up  a 
little  one,  which  had  eyes  like  thofe  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth 
fpeaking  great  things,  and  this  horn  became  greater  than  the 
other :  The  flime  horn  m.ade  v/ar  Avith  the  faints,  and  prevail- 
ed againfl  them,  until  the  Ancient  of  days,  that  is-,  the  ever- 
lafting  God,  came,  and  fitting  upon  his  throne,  fu'rroundecl 
with  a  thoufand  millions  of  angels,  pronounced  an  irreverfible 
judgment  upon  the  four  beafis,  whofc  time  and  duration  he 
had  determined,  and  gave  the  Son  of  man  power  over  all  the 

Volume  11.  P 

■*  Dan  il.  *  Page  loj. 

_|  This  was  the  fini  year  of  Baltafar,  king  of  Babylon.    Dan.  vlj, 
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nations,  and  all  the  tribes,  an  everlafling  power  and  dominion 
which  ihall  not  pafs  away,  and  a  kingdom  which  (hall  not  be 
deftroyed. 

It.is  generally  agreed,  that  thefetwo  vi(ions,the  one  of  the  image 
compofed  of  different  metals,  the  other  of  the  four  beafts  that 
came  out  of  the  fea,  fignified  fo  many  different  monarchies, 
which  were  to  fucceed  one  another,  were  to  be  fucceffively  de- 
ftroyed  by  each  other,  and  were  all  to  give  place  to  the  eternal 
empire  of  Jefus  Chrift,  for  whom  alone  they  had  fubfifted.-  It 
is  alio  agreed,  that  tliefe  four  monarchies  were  thofe  of  the 
Babylonians,  of  the  Perfians  and  Medes  united,  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  the  *  Romans.  This  is  plainly  demonftrated  by 
the  very  order  of  their  fucceffion.  But  where  did  Daniel  fee 
this  fucceffion  and  this  order  ?  Who  could  reveal  the  changes 
of  empires  to  him,  but  he  only  who  is  the  mafter  of  times  and 
monarchies,  who  has  determined  every  thing  brhis  own  de- 
crees, and  who  by  a  fupernatural  revelation  imparts  the  know- 
ledge of  them  to  whom  he  pleafes  f  ? 

y  In  the  following  chapter  this  prophet  ftill  fpeaks  with 
greater  clearnefs  and  precilion.  For  after  having  reprefented 
the  Perfian  and  Macedonian  monarchies  under  the  figure  of 
two  beails,  he  thus  expounds  his  meaning  in  the  plaineft  man- 
ner: The  ram,  which  hath  two  unequal  horns,  reprefents  the 
king  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  j  the  goat,  which  overthrows 
and  tramples  him  under  his  feet.  Is  the  king  of  the  Grecians  ; 
and  the  great  horn,  which  that  animal  has  befeveen  his  eyes, 
reprefents  the  firft  king  and  founder  of  that  monarchy.  Hov.r 
did  Daniel  fee,  that  the  Perfian  empire  fhould  be  compofed  of 
two  diiFerent  nations,  Medes  and  Perfians  •,  and  that  this  em- 
pire fhould  be  deftroyed  by  the  power  of  the  Grecians  ?  How- 
did  he  forefee  the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquefi:s,  which  ht 
fo  aptly  defcribes,  by  faying,  that  "  he  touched  not  the  ground  ?** 

y  Dzn.  viir. 

*  Some  interpreters,  inftead  of  tile  Romans,  put  the  Kings  of  Syria  2nd  Egypt, 
Alexander's  fucccffbrs. 

f  He  ch;.nj!,eth  the  times  and  the  feafons ;  he  removeth  and  fctteth  up  kings. 
He  rcvealeth  the  deep  and  fccrct  things;  and  the  Hght  dwellcth  with  him.  Dan. 
ii.  ai,43. 
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How  did  he  learn,  that  Alexander  fiiould  not  have  any  fuccef^ 
for  equal  to  himfelf,  and  that  the  firft  monarch  of  the  Grecian 
empire  fhould  be  likcwife  the  moft  powerful  ?  *  By  v,'hat  other 
light  than  that  of  divine  revelation  could  he  difcover,  that 
Alexander  would  have  no  fon  to  fucceed  him  ;  that  his  empire 
would  be  difmembered  and  div'ded  into  four  principal  king- 
doms; and  his  fucceffors  v/ould  be  of  his  nation,  but  not  of  his 
blood  j  and  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy  fo  fuddenly 
formed,  feveral  flate^  would  be  eflabiifhed,  of  which  fome 
would  be  in  th<i  eaft,  others  ii>  the  weft,  fome  in  the  fouth, 
and  others  in  the  north  ? 

The  particulars  of  the  facfts  foretold  in  the  remainder  of  the 
eighth,  and  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  are  no  iefs  aftonifhing* 
How  could  Daniel,  in  Cyrus'  reign  f,  foretel,  that  the  fourth 
of  Cyrus'  fuccelfors  X  lliould  gather  together  all  his  forces,  to 
attack  the  Grecian  ftates  ?  How  could  this  prophet,  who  lived 
fo  long  before  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  particularly  dcftrjbe 
■all  the  perfecutions  which  Antiochus  would  bring  upon  the 
Jews  ;  the  manner  of  his  abolilhing  the  facriticcs,  which  were 
daily  offered  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem;  the  profanation  of 
that  holy  place,  by  fetting  up  an  idol  therein  ;  and  the  ven- 
geance which  God  would  infliiSl  on  him  for  it  ?  *'-  How  .could 
he,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  Ferlian  empire,  foretel  the  wars, 
which  Alexander's  fucceffors  would  make  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  their  mutual  invafions  of  one  another's  terri- 
tories, their  inllncerity  in  their  treaties,  and  their  marriage- 
alliances,  which  would  only  be  made  to  cloak  their  fraudulent 
ajid  perfidious  defigns  ? 

I  leave  to  the  intelligent  and  curious  reader  to  draw  the 

z  Dan.  xi.  5 — 4J. 

•  And  a  mighty  Itinp;  fhall  ftand  up,  that  fhall  rule  with  great  dominion :  And 
his  kingdom  fliall  be  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  not  to  his  po- 
ftcrity,  nor  according  to  his  dominion,  which  he  ruled.  Dan.xi.  5,  4.  Four  king- 
doms Jliall  fhind  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power.  Dan.  viii.  23. 

1  Behold,  there  fliall  ftand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Perfia,  and  the  fourth  fliallbcfar 
richer  than  they  all;  and  !)y  his  ftrcngth  through  his  riches  he  fhall  ftir  up  all  a- 
ganft  the  reahn  of  Grccc.     Dan,  xi,  ?, 

t  Xersc?. 
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conclufion,  which  naturally  refults  from  thefc  prediclions  of 
Daniel ;  for  they  are  fo  clear  and  exprefs,  that  Porphyry  ^, 
a  profelTed  enemy  of  the  chriftian  religion,  could  find  no  other 
way  of  difputing  the  divine  original  of  them,  but  by  pretend- 
ing, that  they  were  writ  after  the  events,  and  rather  a  narration 
of  things  paft,  than  a  prediction  of  things  to  come. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  I  mufl: 
defire  the  reader  to  rcmar'c,  what  an  oppofition  the  Koly  Ghofl 
has  put  between  the  empires  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of 
Jcfus  Chrift.  In  the  former,  every  thing  appears  great,  fplendid^ 
and  magnificent.  Strength,  power,  glory,  and  majefty  feem  M 
be  their  natural"  attendants.  In  them  we  eafily  difcern  thoie 
great  warriors,  thofe  famous  conquerors,  thofe  thunderbolts  of 
war,  who  fpread  ter»or  every  where,  and  whom  nothing  could 
withftand.  But  then  they  are-  reprefented  as  wild  beafts,  as 
bears,  lions,  and  leopards,  whofe  fole  attribute  is  to  tear  in 
pieces,  to  devour,  and  to  deftroy.  What  an  image  and  pitThire 
is  this  of  conquerors  !  How  admirably  does  it  inftruct  us  to 
lelTen  the  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form,  as  well  of  empires,  as  their 
founders,  or  governors  ! 

In  the  empire  of  Jefus  Chrifl  it  is  quite  otherwlfe.  Let  us 
confider  its  origin  and  firll  rife,  or  carefully  examine  its  pro- 
grefs  and  growth  at  all  times,  and  we  iLall  find,  thatweaknels 
and  meannefs,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  have  always  out- 
wardly been  one  of  its  true  characteriftics.  It  is  the  l^en, 
the  grain  of  muftard-feed,  the  little  ftone  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain. And  yet  in  reality  there  is  no  true  greatnefs  but  in  this 
empire.  The  eternal  Word  is  the  founder  and  the  king  thereof* 
All  the  thrones  of  the  earth  come  to  pay  homage  to  his,  and 
to  bow  themfelves  before  him.  The  end  of  his  reign  is  the 
falvation  of  mankind ;  it  is  to  make  them  eternally  happy,  and 
to  form  to  himfelf  a  nation  of  faints  and  juft  perfons,  who  are. 
all  of  them  fo  many  kings  and  conquerors.  It  is  for  their  fakes 
only,  that  the  whole  world  doth  fubfift  ^  and  when  the  number 
of  them  fliall  be  complete,  "  ^  Then",  fays  St.  Paul,  "  cometh 
**  the  end  and  confummation  of  all  tilings,  when  Jefus  Chrift 

*  S.  Hieron.  in  procem.  ad  Com.  in  Dan.  b  I  Cor.  xv.  24. 
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**  fliall  have  deliyereJ  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Fa- 
'*  ther  J  when  he  ihall  have  put  dojvn  all  rule,  and  all  autho- 
**  rity  and  power." 

Can  a  writer,  who  fees  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  that  the 
fcveral  empires  of  the  world,  after  having  fubfifted  the  tinie 
determined  for  them  by  the  fovereign  difpofer  of  kingdoms, 
do  all  terminate  and  center  in  the  empire  of  Jefus  Chril't?  Can 
a  writer,  I  fay,  amidffc  all  thefe  profane  objciSts,  forbcr.r  turn- 
ing his  eyes  now  and  then  towards  that  great  and  divine  one, 
and  not  have  it  always  in  view,  at  leafl  at  a  difiance,  as  the 
.end  and  confummatjon  of  all  others  j* 

SECTION  III. 

The  laj}.  Tears  of  Cyrus.    The  Death  of  that  Prince. 

Let  us  return  to  Cyrus  ^.  Being  equally  beloved  by  his  own 
natural  fubjects,  and  by  thofe  of  the  conquered  nations,  he 
peaceably  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  victories.  His 
empire  was  bounded  on  the  eail:  by  the  rivcr  Indus,  on  the 
north  by  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas,  on  the  weit  by  the  E- 
gean  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Ethiopia  and  the  fea  of  A- 
rabia.  He  eftablilhed  his  refidence  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe 
countries,  fpending  generally  feven  months  of  the  year  at 
Babylon  in  the  winter  fcafon,  becaufe  of  the  warmth  of  that 
climate-,  three  months  at  Sufa  in  the  fpring  time,  and  two 
nionths  at  Ecbatana,  during  the  heat  of  the  fummer. 

Seven  years  l)eing  fpent  in  this  ilate  of  tranquillity,  Cyrus 
returned  into  Pcrlia,  which  was  the  feventh  time  from  his  ac- 
ccflion  to  the  whole  monarchy:  And  this  fliows,  that  he  ufed 
to  go  regularly  into  Perfia  once  a-year.  Cambyfes  had  been, 
now  dead  for  fome  time,  apd  Cyrus  himfelf  was  grown  pretty 
old,  being  at  this  time  about  feventy  years  of  age;  thirty  of 
which  had  paiTed  lince  his  being  firfl  made  general  of  the  Per- 
iian  forces,  nine  from  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  fevon  f.  oni 
his  beginning    o  reign  alone  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares. 

P  iij 

Cyrop,  l.viil.  p.  233,  5;c, 
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To  tlie  very  laft  he  *  enjoyed  a  vigorous  ftate  of  health, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  his  fober  and  temperate  hfe.  And  as 
they,  who  gave  ihemlelves  up  to  drunkenuefs  and  debauchery, 
often  feel  all  the  infirmities  of  age,  even  whiHl:  they  are  young; 
Cyrus,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  enjoyed  all 
the  vigour  and  advantages  of  youth. 

When  he  perceived  the  time  of  his  death  to  draw  nigh,  he 
ordered  his  children,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  ftate,  to  be 
afiembled  about  him;  and,   after  having  thanked  the  gods  for 
all  their  favours  towards  him  through  the  courfe  of  his  life, 
and  implored  the  like  protedlion  for  his  children,  his  country, 
and  his  friends,  he  declared  his  eldeft  fon,  Cambyfes,  his  fuc- 
celTor,  and  left  the  other,  v.hofe  name  was  Tanaoxares,  feve- 
ral  very  conliderable  governments.     He  gave  them  both  ex- 
cellent inftrudlions,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  the  main 
jftrength  and  fupport  of  the  throne  was  neither  the  vaft  extent 
cf  countries,   nor  the  number  offerees,  nor  immenfe  riches; 
but  a  due  refpect  for  the  gods,  a  good  underftanding  between 
brethren,   and  the  art  of  acquiring  and  prcferving  true  and 
faithful  friends.     "  I  conjure  you  therefore,"  faid  he,  "  my  dear 
*^  children,    in  the  name  of  the  gods,   to  refpedt  and  love  one 
**  another,  if  you  would  retain  any  defire  to  pleafe  me  for  the 
*'  future.     For  I  do  not  think  you  will  efleem  me  to  be  no 
*'  longer  any  thing,  becaufe  you  will  not  fee  me  after  my  deatli, 
**  You  never  faw  my  foul  to  this  inftant:    You  muft  have 
**  knov^-n  however  by  its  anions  that  it  really  exifted.      Do 
**  you  believe,  that  honours  would  flill  be  paid  to  thofe  whofe 
"  bodies  are  now  but  afl^ies,  if  their  fouls  had  no  longer  any 
"  being  or  power?  No,  no,  my  fons;  I  could  never  imagine, 
*'  that  the  foul  only  lived  whilft  in  a  mortal  body,   and  died 
**  when  fcparated  from  it.     But  if  I  miftake,  and  nothing  of 
<*  me  fhall  remain  after  death,  at  leaft  fear  the  gods,  who  never 
*'  die,  who  fee  all  things,  and  whofe  power  is  infinite.     Fear 
*'  them,   and  let  that  fear  prevent  you  from  ever  doing,  or 

*  Cyrus  quidem  apud  Xenophontem  eo  fermone,  queoi  morifins  habuit,  cum 
admociuni  fenex  cH'tt,  negat  fe  unquam  fenfifTe  fencdutem  fuara  imbecillioreai 
fcuftam,  quain  ^dolefcentia  fuiuet.     Cic.  de  ScneA.  n.  30, 
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*■*  deliberating  to  do,  any  thing  contrary  to  religion  and  jufllce- 
**  Next  to  them  fear  mankind,  and  the  ages  to  come.  The 
**  gods  have  not  buried  you  in  obfcurity,  but  have  expofcd 
*^  you  upon  this  great  theatre  to  the  view  of  the  whole  uni- 
*'  vcrfe.  If  your  actions  are  guiltlefs  and  upright,  be  aflured 
*'  they  will  augment  your  glory  and  power.  For  my  body 
"  my  fons,  when  life  has  forfook  it,  inclofe  it  neither  in  gold 
**  nor  filver,  nor  any  other  matter  whatfoever.  Restore  it 
**  IMMEDIATELY  TO  THE  EARTH.  Can  it  be  more  happy  than 
**  in  being  blended,  and  in  a  manner  incorporated  with  the 
**  benefaclrefs,  and  common  mother  of  human  kind?"  After 
having  given  his  hand  to  be  kilTcd  by  all  that  were  prefent, 
j5nding  himfelf  at  the  point  of  death,  he  added  thefe  laft  words ; 
"  Adieu,  dear  children;  may  your  lives  be  happy;  carry  my 
*'  lafl  remembrance  to  your  mother.  And  for  you,  my  faith- 
**  ful  friends,  as  well  abfent  as  prefent,  receive  this  laft  fare- 
**  well,  and  may  you  live  in  peace."  After  having  fald  this,  he 
covered  his  face,  and  died  equally  lamented  by  all  his  people. 
"^The  order  given  by  Cyrus  to  restore  ins  body  to  the 
EARTH,  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  remarkably.  He  would  have 
thought  it  difgraced  and  injured,  if  inclofed  ih  gold  or  fil- 
ver.  Restore  it  to  the  earth,  fays  he.  "Where  did  that 
prince  -Jearn,  that  it  was  from  thence  it  derived  its  original  ? 
Behold  one  of  thofe  precious  traces  of  tradition  as  old  as  the 
world.  Cyrus,  after  having  done  good  to  his  fubjefts  during 
his  Avhole  life,  demands  to  be  incorporated  with  the  earth,  that 
benefaclrefs  of  human  race,  to  perpetuate  that  goodj  in  feme 
jneafure,  even  after  his  death. 

Character  and  Pra  tseo/  Cyrus. 
Cyrus  may  juftly  be  confidered,  as  the  wifeft  conqueror,  and 
the  moft  accomplilhed  prince  to  be  found  in  profane  hiflory. 
He  was  poflelled  of  all  the  qualities  requifite  to  form  a  great 
man ;  wifdom,  moderation,  courage,  magnanimity,  noble  ^cw- 
timents,  a  wonderful  ability  in  managing  mens  tempers  and 

P  iiij 
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gaining  their  affe<fl:ionSj  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  mihtary  art  as  far  as  that  age  had  carried  it,  a  vaft  exr 
tent  of  genius  and-  capacity  for  forming,  and  an  equal  fleadi- 
nefs  and  prudence  for  executing  the,<^reatefl:  projects. 

It  is  very  common  for  thofe  heroes,  who  Ihine  in  the  field, 
and  make  a  great  figure  in  the  time  of  aftion,  to  make  but  a 
very  poor  one  upon  other  occafions,  and  in  matters  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  We  are  aftoniihed,  when  v/e  fee  them  alone  and 
without  their  armies,  to  find  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
a  general  and  a  great  man ;  to  fee  what  low  fer.timents  and 
mean  things  they  are  capable  of  in  private  life  ;  how  they  are 
influenced  by  jealoufy,  and  governed  by  interefl  ;  how  difa-. 
greeable  and  odious  they  render  themfelves  by  their  haughty 
deportment  azid  arrogance,  which  they  think  necefTary  to  pre- 
fervc  their  authority,  and  which  only  ferve  to  raai^e  them  lia^ 
ted  and  defpii^d. 

Cyrus  had  none  of  thefe  defects.  He  appeared  always  the 
fame,  that  is,  always  great,  even  in  the  moft  indifferent  mat- 
ters. Being  affired  of  his  greatnefs,  of  which  real  merit  was 
the  foundation  and  fupport,  he  thought  of  nothing  more  thaa 
to  render  himfclf  affable,  and  eafy  of  accefs :  And  w^hatever 
he  feemed  to  lofc  by  this  condcfcending,  humble  demeanour, 
was  abundantly  compenfated  by  the  cordial  affection,  and  linr 
cere  refpect  it  procured  him  from  his  peOple. 

Never  was  any  prince  a  greater  mailer  of  the  art  of  infifiur 
ation,  fo  neceffary  for  thofe  that  govern,  and  yet  fo  little  uu- 
derftood  or  practifed.  He  kne\/  perfectly  what  advantages 
may  refult  from  a  lingle  word  rightly  timed,  from  an  obliging 
carriage,  from  a  command  tempered  with  reafon,  from  a  little 
praife  in  granting  a  favour,  and  from  fofiening  a  refufiil  with 
expreflions  of  concern  and.  good-wiii.  His  hiltory  abounds 
with  beauties  of  this  kind. 

He  was  rich  in  a  fort  of  wealth  which  moft  fovereigns  want, 
•who  are  poffcffed  of  every  thing  but  faithful  friends,  and  whofe 
hidigence  in  that  particular  is  concealed-  by  the  fpkndor  and 
affluence,  witli  which  they  are  furrounded.      *  Cyrus  was  be? 

•  Jiabes  amices,  <pia  amicus  ipfe  es.     Paneg.  Trojau. 
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ioved,  becar.fe  he  himfelf  had  a  love  for  others :  For  has  a  man 
any  friends,  or  does  he  deferve  to  have  any,  when  he  himfelf 
is  void  of  friendlhip  ?  Nothing  affe<fts  us  more,  than  to  fee  in 
Xenophon,  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus  lived  and  converfed 
with  his  friends,  always  preferving  as  much  dignity,  as  was 
requifite  to  keep  up  a  due  decorum,  and  yet  intinitely  removed 
from  that  ill-judged  haughtinefs,  which  deprives  the  great  of 
the  moft  innocent  and  agreeable  pleafure  in  life,  that  of  con- 
verfing  freely  and  fociably  with  perfons  of  merit,  though  of  an 
inferior  itation. 

The  ufe  he  made  of  his  friends  may  ferve  as  a  perfecl  mo- 
del to  all  perfons  in  authority.  ^His  friends  had  received  from 
him  not  only  the  liberty,  but  an  exprefs  command  to  tell  him 
whatever  they  thought.  And  though  he  was  much  fuperior 
to  all  his  officers  in  underflanding,  yet  he  never  undertook 
any  thing,  without  aflcing  their  advice  :  And  whatever  v/as  to 
be  done,  whether  it  was  to  reform  any  thing  in  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  changes  in  the  army,  or  to  form  a  new  enter- 
prife,  he  would  always  have  every  man  fpeak  his  fentiments, 
and  would  often  make  ufe  of  them  to  correct  his  own  :  So  dif- 
ferent was  he  from  the  perfon  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  ^  who 
thought  it  a  fufficient  reafon  for  rejecting  the  moft  e?ccellent 
project  or  advice,  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  himfelf:  "  con- 
^'  lilii,  quamvis  egregii,  quod  ipfe  non  afferet,  inimicus. 

s  Cicero  obferves,  that  during  the  whole  time  of  Cyrus'  go- 
vei>nment  he  was  never  heard  to  Ipeak  one  rough  or  angry 
word  :  "  Cajus  fummo  in  imperio  nemo  unquam  verbum  ul- 
f  *  lum  afperius  audivit."  What  a  great  encomium  for  a  prince 
is  comprehended  in  that  ihort  lenteiice  !  Cyrus  niuft  havt  been 
u  very  great  mafter  of  himfelf,  to  be  able,  in  the  midll:  of  {<y 
much  agitation,  and  in  fpite  of  ail  the  intoxicating  eiJe<fls  of 
fovereign  power,  always  to  preferve  his  mind  iu  fuch  a  ftate  of 
calmnels  and  cornpcifure,  tliat  no  crolTes,  difappointments,  op 
unforefeen  accidents  iliould  everruflle  its  tranquiliity,  or  pro- 
<»ioke  him  to  utter  any  harlli  or  offeiifivc  expreilion. 

c  B,'ut.  1.  iii.  de  Le^r.  p.  694.  i  Hiil.  1.  i.  c.  46. 

•  Lib.  i.  Lpill,  a.  ad  Q^frutrcm. 
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But,  what  was  ftill  greater  in  him,  and  more  truly  royal 
than  all  this,  was  his  ftcdfaft  perfaaiion,  that  all  his  labours 
and  endeavours  ought  to  tend  to  the  hapj>inefs  of  his  people  j 
^  and  that  it  was  not  by  the  fplendor  of  riches,  by, pompous  e- 
quipages,  luxurious  living,  or  a  magnificent  table,  that  a  king 
ought  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  from  his  fubjedls,  but  by  a  fupe- 
riority  of  merit  in  every  kind,  and  particularly  by  a  conftant 
indefatigable  care  and  vigilance  to  promote  their  interefks,  and 
fecure  the  public  welfare  and  tranquillity.  He  faid  himfeif 
one  day,  as  he  was  difcourfing  with  his  courtiers  upon  the  du- 
ties of  a  king,  that  a  prince  ought  to  confider  himfelf  as  a 
fhepherd  *,  the  image  under  which  both  facred  and  profane 
antiquity  reprefented  good  kings,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  fame  vigilance,  care  and  goodnefi.  "  It  is  his  duty,"  fays 
he,  "  to  watch,  that  his  people  may  live  in  fafety  and  quiet ; 
**  to  charge  himfelf  with  anxieties  and  cares,  that  they  may 
**  be  exempt  from  them  ;  to  chufe  whatever  is  falutary  for 
**  them,  and  remove  what  is  hurtful  and  prejudicial ;  to  place 
*'  his  delight  in  feeing  them  increafe  and  multiply,  and  valiantly 
**  expofe  his  own  perfon  in  their  defence  and  proteflion.  This,'* 
fays  he,  "  is  the  natural  idea,  and  the  juft  image  of  a  good 
**  king.  It  is  reafonable  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  fubjedts 
"  fhould  render  him  all  the  fervice  he  ftands  in  need  of  j  but 
**  it  is  ftill  more  reafonable,  that  he  fhould  labour  to  make 
**  them  happy  ;  becaufe  it  is  for  that  very  end  that  he  is  their 
**  king,  as  much  as  it  is  the  end  and  office  of  a  fhepherd  to 
**  take  care  of  his  flock." 

Indeed,  to  be  the  commonwealth's  guardian,  and  to  be  king ; 
to  be  for  the  people,  and  to  be  their  fovereign,'-is  but  one  and 
the  fame  thing.  A  man  is  born  for  others,  when  he  is  born 
to  govern,  becaufe  the  reafon  and  end  of  governing  others  is 
only  to  be  ufeful  and  fcrviceable  to  them.  The  vciy  bafis  and 
foundation  of  the  condition  of  princes  is  not  to  be  for  them- 
(eives  i  the  very  character  of  their  grealnefs  is,  that  they  are 

hCyrop.  1.  i.  p.  27, 

*  "  Thou  fhalt  feed  tny  people,"  fwd  God  to  David,  %  Sam.  v.  ».  Xln/xiit- 
fueuv,  Homer,  in  niany  places. 
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confecrated  to  the  public  good.  They  may  properly  be  con- 
iidered  as  light,  which  is  placed  on  high,  only  to  diffufe  and 
filed  its  beams  on  every  thing  below.  Are  fuch  fentiments  as 
thefe  any  difparagement  to  the  di^iity  of  the  regal  llatc  ? 

It  was  by  the  concurrence  of  all  thefe  virtues  that  Cyrus 
founded  fuch  an  extenfive  empire  in  fo  flxort  a  time  ;  that  he 
peaceably  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  conquefts  for  feveral  years ; 
that  he  made  himfelf  fo  much  efteemed  and  beloved,  not  on- 
ly by  his  own  natural  fubjefls,  but  by  all  the  nations  he  had 
conquered  5  that  after  his  death  he  was  univerfally  regretted  as 
the  common  flither  of  all  the  people. 

We  6ught  not  for  our  parts  to  be  furprifed,  that  Cyrus  was 
fo  accomplifhed  in  every  virtue,  it  will  eahly  be  underftood, 
that  I  fpeak  only  of  pagan  virtues,  becaufe  we  know  it  was 
God  himfelf,  who  had  formed  him  to  be  the  inftrument  and 
agent  of  his  gracious  defigns  towards  his  peculiar  people. 

AVhen  I  fay  that  God  himfelf  had  formed  this  prince,  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  did  it  by  any  fenlible  miracle,  or  that  he 
immediately  made  him  fuch,  as  we  admire  him  in  the  accounts 
we  have  of  him  in  hiflrory.  ^  God  gave  him  a  happy  genius, 
and  implanted  in  his  maid  the  feeds  of  all  the  nobleft  quali- 
ties, difpohng  his  heart  at  the  fame  time  to  afpire  after  the 
mod  excellent  and  fublime  virtues.  But  above  all  he  took 
care,  chat  this  happy  genius  Ihould  be  cultivated  by  a  good  c- 
ducation,  and  by  that  means  be  prepared  for  the  great  defigus 
for  which  he  intended  him.  We  may  venture  to  faj',  without 
fear  of  being  miftaken,  that  the  greateft  excellencies  in  Cyrus 
were  owing  to  his  education;  where  the  confounding  him,  in 
fome  fort,  with  the  reft  of  the  fubjetts,  and  the  keeping  him  un- 
der the  fame  fubjection  to  the  authority  of  his  teachers,  ferved 
to  eradicate  that  pride,  which  is  fo  natural  to  princes;  taught 
him  to  hearken  to  advice,  and  to  obey  before  he  came  to  com- 
mand; inured  him  to  hardfhip  and  toil;  accuiiomed  him  to 
temperance  and  fobriety ;  and,  in  a  word,  rendered  him  fuchj, 
as  we  have  feen  him  throughout  his  whole  conduft,  gentle, 
modeft,  affable,  obliging,  compaflionate;  an  enemy  to  all  luxury 
and  pride,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  ti:;tterv. 
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It  muft  be  confelTed,  that  fuch  a  prince  is  one  of  the  moii 
precious  and  valuable  gifts  that  heaven  can  make  to  mortal 
men.  The  infidels  themfelves  have  acknowledged  this  truth  ; 
nor  has  the  darknefs  of  their  falfc  religion  been  able  to  hidr; 
tacfe  two  remarkable  truths  fi-om  their  obfervation,  that  all 
good  kings  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  fueh  a  gift  include* 
many  others ;  for  nothing  can  be  fo  excellent  as  that  which 
bears  the  moft  perfect  refemblance  to  the  Deity  j  and  the  no- 
bleft  image  of  the  Deity  is  a  ju{^,  moderate,  chafte,  and  virtu- 
ous prince,  v/ho  reigns  with  no  other  view,  than  to  eftablifli 
the  reign  of  juftice  and  virtue.  This  is  the  portraiture  which 
Fliny  ha§  left  ys  qf  Trajan,  and  vrhich  has  a  great  refemblance 
with  that  of  Cyrus.  "  i  Nullum  eft  praeftabilius  et  pulchrius 
*'  Dei  munus  erga  mortalps,  quara  caftus,  et  faniSlus,  et  De«r 
^*  fimillimus  princcps/' 

AVhen  I  narrov/ly  examine  this  hero's  life,  methinks  thcrg 
feems  to  have  been  one  circumftance  wanting  to  his  glory, 
which  would  have  enhanced  it  exceedingly,  I  mean  that  of 
having  ftruggled  under  fome  grievous  calamity  for  fome  time, 
and  of  having  his  virtue  tried  by  fome  fudden  turn  of  fortune. 
I  knov\'  indeed,  that  the  emperor  Galba,  when  he  adopted  Pifo,, 
to-ld  him  that  the  ftings  cf  profpciity  were  infinitely  iharper 
than  thofe  of  adverfity  ;  and  that  the  former  put  the  foul  to  a 
much  feverer  tridl  than  the  latter  :  *'-  "  Fortunam  adhuc  tantuni 
•'  adverfam  tulifti ;  fecundae  res  acrioribus  ftimulis  explorant 
*'  animos."  And  the  reafon  he  gives,  is,  that  when  misfortunes 
come  with  their  Avhole  weight  upon  a  man's  foul,  flie  exerts 
herfelf,  and  fummons  all  her  ftrength  to  bear  up  the  burden  ; 
whereas  profperity,  attacking  the  mind  fecretly  or  infjniibly, 
leaves  it  all  its  weaknefs,  and  inimuates  a  poiibn  into  it,  by  fo 
much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  the  more  fubtle  :  "  Quia 
*'  miferiae  tolerantur,  felicitate  carrumpimur." 

However,  it  mull  be  owned  that  adverfity,  when  fupporteJ 
with  noblenefs  and  dignity,  and  furmounted  by  an  invincible 
patience,  adds  a  great  luftre  to  a  prince's  glory,  and  gives  him 
occqfion  to  difplay  many  fine  qualities  and  virtues,  which  wouli 

iPaneg.Taj.  k  Hift.  l.i.  c.  ij. 
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have  been  concealed  In  the  bofom  of  proiperity ;  as  a  greatnefs 
ef  mind  independent  of  every  thing  without  9  an  unfhaken 
conllancv,  proof  againft  the  fevcrefl  ftrokes  of  fortune  •,  an 
intrepidity  of  foul  animated  at  the  fight  of  danger  j  a  fruitful- 
nefs  in  expedients  improving  even  from  croiTes  and  difappoint- 
ments  \  a  prefence  of  mind,  which  views,  and  provides  againfr 
cvevy  thing :  and,  laftly,  a  firmnefs  of  foul,  that  not  only  fuf- 
jfices  to  fupport  itfelf,  but  is  capable  of  fap\X)rting  others. 

'  Cyrus  wanted  this  kind  bf  glory.  He  himfclf  informs  us, 
that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  which  was  pretty  long, 
the  happinefs  of  it  was  never  interrupted  by  any  unfortniiate 
accident ;  and  that  in  all  his  defigns  the  fuccefs  had  anfwered 
his  utmoil  expectation.  But  he  acquaints  us  at  the  lame  time 
with  another  thing  almoft  incredibiej  and  which  was  the  fourcs 
of  all  that  moderation  and  evennefs  of  temper,  fo  cojifpicnous 
in  him,  and  for  which  he  can  never  be  fulliciently  admired  ; 
namely,  that,  in  the  midft  of  his  uninterrupted  profpcrity,  he 
ftiil  prcferved  in  his  heart  a  facred  fear,  proceedhig  from  the 
changes  and  misfortunes  that  might  happen  :  And  tlils  pru- 
dent fear  was  not  only  a  ^  prefervative  againO.  infolence,  but 
even  againd:  intemperate  joy. 

There  remains  one  point  more  to  be  examined,  with  regard 
to  this  prince's  reputation  and  characler  ;  I  mean  the  nature 
of  his  viiftories  and  conquefra,  upon  which  I  lliall  touch  but 
lightly.  If  thefe  were  founded  only  upon  ambition,  injuftice, 
and  violence,  Cyrus  would  be  fo  far  from  meriting  the  praifes 
beilowcd  upon  him,  that  he  would  delerve  to  be  ranked  among 
thofe  famous  robbers  of  the  univerfe,  thofe  public  enemies  to 
mankind,  *  who  acknowledged  no  right  but  tiiat  of  force  5  wha 
looked  upon  the  common  rules  of  jullice  as  laws  which  only 
private  perfons  were  obliged  to  obferve,  and  derogatory  to  tlic 
majeftv  of  kings  ;  w]io  fet  no  other  bounds  to  their  dcligns  and 
prcteniions,  than  their  incapacity  of  canwing  them  any  further  ; 

'  Cyrop.  1.  viii.f'.  7.74, 

*  Id  in  fumma  fortuna  aequius  quod  validius.  Et  fua  ivtinere  pr! vatae  dorriu? : 
de  aJicnis  certare  legram  laudcm  cflc.     Tacit.  Aniial.  1.  xv.  c.  I. 
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who  fl;ci-ificed  the  lives  of  millions  to  their  parficular  ambition  ; 
who  made  their  glory  conlirt  in  Threading  defolation  and  de- 
ftrudlion,  Hke  fires  and  torrents  -,  and  *  who  reigned  as  bears 
2ii\d  lions  would  do,  if  they  were  mafters. 

This  is  indeed  the  true  character  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
pretended  heroes  the  world  admires  ;  and  by  fuch  ideas  as  thefe, 
wc  ought  to  correct  the  imprellion  made  upon  our  minds  by 
the  undue  praifes  of  fome  hiftorians,  and  the  fentiments  of  many 
deceived  by  falfe  images  of  greatnefs. 

I  do  not  know,  whether  I  am  not  biafTed  in  favour  of  Cyrus  ; 
but  he  feems  to  me  to  have  been  of  a  very  ditFerent  chara^fter 
from  thofe  conquerors,  whom  I  have  juft  now  defcribed.  Not 
that  I  would  juftify  Cyrus  in  every  refpect,  or  reprefent  him  as 
exempt  from  ambition,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  foul  of  all 
his  undertakings  -,  but  he  certainly  reverenced  the  laws,  and 
knew  that  there  are  unjuft  wars,  which  whoever  undertakes 
without  a  juft  foundation,  renders  himfelf  accountable  for  all 
the  blood  that  is  fhed.  Now,  every  war  is  of  this  fort,  to  which 
tlie  prince  is  induced  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  enlar- 
ging his  conquefts,  of  acquiring  a  vain  reputation,  or  rendering 
himfelf  terrible  to  his  neighbours. 

°  Cyrus,  as  we  have  feen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  founded 
all  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the  juflice  of  his  caufe,  and  repre- 
fented  to  his  foldiers,  in  order  to  Infpire  them  with  the  greater 
courage  and  confidence,  that  they  were  not  the  aggreflbrs ;  that 
it  was  the  enemy  that  attacked  them  •,  and  that  therefore  they 
were  entitled  to  the  proteiTtion  of  the  gods,  who  feemed  them- 
felves  to  have  put  their  arms  Into  their  hands,  that  they  might 
fight  in  defence  of  their  friends  and  allies,  unjuftly  opprelied. 
if  we  carefully  examine  Cyrus'  conquefts,  we  fhall  find,  that 
they  were  all  confequences  of  the  victories  he  obtained  over 
Croefus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  mafter  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  lelTer  Afia  ;  and  over  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  was  mafter 
of  all  upper  Afia,  and  many  other  countries  j  both  which  princes 
were  the  aggreflbrs. 

"  Cyrop.l.  i.p.25. 
*  Quae  alia  vita  cITet,  fi  Icones  urfiquc  regnarent  ?    Sen.  ds  Clem.  1.  i.  c.  a6. 
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"With  good  reafon  therefore  is  Cyrus  reprefented  as  one  of 
the  grcr. icit  princes  recorded  in  hiftory  j  and  his  reign  juftly 
propollid  as  the  model  of  a  pcrfeiSV  government,  which  it  could 
not  be,  unlefs  julliice  had  bsen  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  it : 
"  Cyrus  a  Xefiophonte  fcriptus  ad  jufti  elTigiem  imperii  *." 

SECTION  IV. 

Wherein  HERODOTUS  and  XenOP  HON  differ  in  their  ACCOUI^S 

of  Cl'RUS. 

Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  who  perfectly  agree  in  the  fub- 
ftance  and  moft  efTential  part  of  Cyrus'  hiflory,  and  particu- 
larly in  what  relates  to  his  expedition  againfl  Babylon,  and  his 
other  conquefts ;  yet  differ  extremely  in  the  accounts  they 
give  of  feveral  very  important  fa6ls,  as  the  birth  and  death  of 
that  prince,  and  the  eflablifhnient  of  the  Perlian  empire.  I 
therefore  think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  a  fuccinct  accoui'it  of 
what  Herodotus  relates  as  to  thefe  points. 

°  He  tells  us,  as  Juftin  does  after  him,  that  Aftyages,  king 
of  the  Medes,  being  warned  by  a  frightful  dream,  that  the  fon, 
who  was  to  be  born  of  his  daughter,  would  dethrone  him,  did 
therefore  marry  his  daughter  Mandana  to  a  Perilan  of  an  ob- 
fcure  birth  and  fortune,  whofe  name  was  Cambyfes :  This 
daughter  being  delivered  of  a  fon,  the  king  commanded  Har- 
pagus,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  to  deftroy  the  infant.  He, 
inftead  of  killing  the  child,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
king's  fhepherds,  and  ordered' him  to  leave  it  expofed  in  a 
foreft.  But  the  child  being  miraculoufly  prefcrved,  and  fccrctly 
brought  up  by  the  fhepherd's  wife,  was  afterwards  known  ta 
be  the  fame  by  his  grandfather,  who  contented  himfelf  with 
banifliing  him  to  the  mod:  remote  parts  of  Periia,  and  vented 
all  his  wrath  upon  the  unfortunate  Hai'pagus,  whom  he  invited 
to  a  feaft,  and  entertained  with  the  flcfh  of  his  own  fon.  Se- 
veral years  after,    young  Cyrus,  being  informed  b\'  Harpngai 

°  Her.  1.  i.  c.  107 — 130.     Juftin.  1,  i.  c,  4,  6. 
*  Cic,  I.  I.  Epifl:,  r.  ad  Qj^fvatrcm. 
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'cvho  he  was,  and  being  encouraged  by  his  couhfels  and  re- 
moni1rances,raired  an  army  in  Perfia,  marched  againlt  Aftyagesj, 
came  to  a  battle,  and  defeated  him,  and  fo  transferred  the  em- 
pire from  the  Medes  to  the  Perfians. 

P  Tlie  fame  Herodotus  makes  Cyrus  die  in  a  manner  little 
becoming  fo  great  u  conqueror.  This  prince,  according  to 
him,  carried  his  arms  againft  the  Scythians  ;  and,  after  having 
attacked  them,  in  the  firft  battle  feigned  a  flight,  leaving  a 
*reat  quantity  of  wine  and  provifions  behiiid  him  in  the  faeid. 
The  Scythians  did  not  fail  to  feize  the  booty.  When  they  had 
d-rank  largely  and  were  afleep,  Cyrus  returned  upon  them,  and 
obtained  an  eal'y  vicStory,  taking  a  vaft  number  of  prifoners, 
amongft  whom  was  the  fon  of  the  queen,  named  Tomyri.-;, 
who  commanded  the  army.  This  young  captive  prince,  v>'hom 
Cyrus  refufed  to  reitore  to  his  mother,  being  recovered  from 
bis  drunken  fit,  and  not  able  to  endure  to  fee  himfelf  a  prifoner, 
killed  himlelf  with  his  own  hand.  His  mother  Tomyris,  ani- 
mated with  a  defire  of  revenge,  gave  the  Perfians  a  fecond  bat- 
tle, and  feigning  a  fljght,  as  they  had  done  before,  by  that  means 
drew  them  into  an  ambulh,  and  killed  above  two  hundred 
thoufand  of  their  men,  together  with  their  king  Cyrus.  Then 
ordering  Cyrus'  head  to  be  cut  oiF,  fhe  flung  it  into  a  veffei 
full  of  blood,  infulting  him  at  the  llime  time  Avith  thefe  oppro- 
brious v/ords,  *  "  Now  glut  thvfelf  with  blood,  in  which  thou 
"  liaft  always  delighted,  and  of  which  thy  thirft  has  always 
"'  been  infatiable." 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  Cyrus'  infancy,  and 
firft  adventures,  has  much  more  the  air  of  a  romance,  than  of 
an  hiftory.  And,  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  v^'hat  proba- 
bility is  there,  that  a  prince,  fo  experienced  in  war,  and  no 
lefs  renov/ned  for  his  prudence  than  for  his  bravery,  Ihould  fo 
cafily  fall  into  an  ambufcade  laid  by  a  woman  for  him  ? 
What  the  fame  hiftorian ''  relates  concerning  his  hafty  violent 
pailion,  and  his  childilh  revenge  upon  the  river  f ,  in  which 

P  Her.  I.  i.  c.  ZC5 — 414.     Juftin.  1.  i.  c.  8.  ^  Ibid.  p.  18.;. 

*  Satia  te,  inquit,  fauguine,  ^uem  fitifti,  cujufijue  infatiabilis  fcmper  fuiili.  juft , 
ki.c.8. 
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one  of  his  facred  horfes  was  drowned,  and  which  he  immedi- 
ately caufed  to  be  cut  by  his  army  into  three  hundred  and  fixty 
channels,  is  dire<flly  repugnant  to  the  idea  we  have  of  Cyrus, 
who  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  moderation  and  temper.  Be- 
iides,  ■■  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  Cyrus,  who  was  marching  to 
Nthc  conqueft  of  Babylon,  fhould  fo  idly  walle  his  time  when  fo 
precious  to  him,  Ihould  fpend  the  ardor  of  his  troops  in  fuch 
an  unprofitable  piece  of  work,  and  mifs  the  opportunity  of  fur- 
priling  the  Babylonians,  by  amufing  himfelf  with  a  ridiculous 
war  with  a  river,  inftead  of  carrying  it  againft  his  enemies  ? 

But,  what  decides  this  point  unanfwerably  in  favour  of  Xe- 
nophon,  is  the  conformity  we  find  between  him  and  the  holy 
fcripture  ;  where  we  fee,  that  inftead  of  Cyrus'  having  raifed. 
the  Perfian  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Medes,  as  He- 
lodotus  relates  it,  thofe  two  nations  attacked  Babylon  together, 
and  united  their  forces,  to  reduce  the  formidable  power  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy. 

From  whence  then  could  fo  great  a  difference,  as  there  is 
between  thefe  two  hiflorians  proceed  ?  Herodotus  himfelf  ex- 
plains it  to  us.  In  the  very  place,  where  he  gives  the  account 
of  Cyrus'  birth,  and  in  that  where  he  fpeaks  of  his  death,  he 
acquaints  us,  that  even  at  that  time  tJiofe  two  great  events  were 
related  different  ways.  Herodotus  followed  that  whicu  plea- 
fed  him  befi;,  for  it  appears  that  he  was  fond  of  extraordinary 
and  wonderful  things,  and  was  very  credulous.  Xenophon  was 
of  a  graver  difpofition,  and  of  lefs  credulity  ;  and  in  the  very- 
beginning  of  his  hiftory  acquaints  us,  tliat  he  had  taken  great 
care  and  pains  to  inform  liimielf  of  Cyrus'  birth,  education, 
and  charafter. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I'he  History  of  C A MBTSES. 
As  foon  as  Cambyfes  was  feated  in  the  throne  ',   he  refolved 
to  make  war  againfl  Egypt,  for  a  particular  affront,   which. 
Volume  11.  Q^ 

I 

^  Sen.  1.  iii.  de  Ira,  c.  ar. 

*  A.  M.  3475.     Ant.  J.  C.  529.    Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  i — 3. 
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according  to  Herodotus,  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
Amaiis  :  Of  this  I  have  already  given  an  account.  But  it  is 
mort..  probable,  that  Amafis,  who  had  fubmitted  to  Cyrus,  and 
become  tributary  to  him,  might  draw  this  war  upon  himfelf, 
by  rcfufmg,  after  Cyrus'  death,  to  pay  the  fame  homage  and 
tribute  to  his  fucceflbr,  and  by  attempting  to  fhake  off  his 
yoke. 

'  Cambyfes,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  fuccefs,  made 
vafl:  preparations  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  Cypriots  and 
Phoenicians  furnifhed  him  with  fhips.  As  for  his  land  army» 
he  added  to  his  own  troops  a  great  number  of  Grecians,  loni- 
ans,  and  A\clians,  which  made  up  the  principal  part  of  his  for- 
ces. But  none  was  of  greater  fervice  to  him  in  this  war^  than 
Phanes  of  Halicarnaffus,  who  being  the  commander  of  fome 
ai;xiliary  Greeks,  in  the  fervice  of  Amaiis,  and  being  fome  way 
or  other  diffatisfied  with  that  prince,  came  over  to  Cambyfes, 
and  aave  him  fuch  intellic[ence  concernincf  the  nature  of  the 

o  o  o 

country,  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  ftate  of  his  affairs, 
as  very  much  facilitated  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition.  It  was 
particularly  by  his  advice,  that  he  contracted  with  an  Arabian 
king,  whofe  territories  lay  between  the  confines  of  Palcftine 
and  Egypt,  to  furnifli  liis  army  with  water  during  their  march 
through  the  defert  that  lay  between  thofe  two  countries :  Which 
agreement  that  prince  fulfilled,  hj  fending  the  water  on  the 
backs  of  camels,  without  which  Cambyfes  could  never  have 
marched  his  army  that  way. 

"  Having  made  all  thefe  preparations,  he  invaded  Egypt  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  When  he  was  arrived  upon  the 
frontiers,  he  was  informed  that  Amafis  was  juft  dead,  and  that 
Pfammenitus,  his  fon,  who  fuccecded  him,  was  bufy  in  gather- 
ing all  his  forces  together,  to  hinder  him  from  penetrating  in- 
to his  kingdom.  Before  Cambyfes  could  open  a  pafTage  into 
the  country,  it  was  neceflary  he  fliould  render  himfelf  mafter 
of  Pelufium,  which  was  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  fide  he  invad- 
ed it.  Now  Pelufium  was  fo  flrong  a  place,  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood it  mufl  have  flopped  him  a  great  while.      But  according 

t  Ilerod.  !.  iii.  c.  4 — 5.  J  Ibid.  c.  lo. 
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to  Polyenus,  to  facilitate  this  enterprifc,  *  Cambyfes  invented 
the  following  ftratagem.  Being  informed,  that  the  whole  gar- 
rifon  confifted  of  Egyptians,  he  placed  in  the  front  of  his  army 
a  great  number  of  cats,  dogs,  flieep,  and  other  animals,  \vhicli 
were  looked  upon  as  facrcd  by  that  nation  ;  and  then  attack- 
ed the  city  by  ftorm.  The  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  not  daring 
either  to  fling  a  dart,  or  flioot  an  arrow  that  way,  for  fear  of 
hitting  fome  of  thofe  animals,  Cambyfes  became  mafter  of  the 
place  without  oppofition. 

^  When  Cambyfes  had  got  pofTeffion  of  the  city,  Pfimmenitus 
advanced  with  a  great  army,  to  ftop  his  progrefsj  and  a  con- 
liderable  battle  enfued  between  them.  But  before  they  enga- 
ged, the  Greeks,  who  were  in  Pfammenitus'  army,  in  order  to 
be  revenged  of  Phancs  for  his  revolt,  took  his  children,  wliich 
he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  Egypt  when  he  fled,  cut  tneir 
throats  between  the  two  camps,  and  in  prefence  of  the  two  ar- 
mies, drank  their  blood.  This  outrageous  cruelty  did  not 
procure  them  the  victory.  The  Pcrfians,  enras'^cd  at  fo  hor- 
rid  a  fpeftacle,  fell  upon  them  with  great  fury,  quickly  rout- 
ed and  overthrew  the  whole  Eg\'ptian  army,  of  which  the  gr."at- 
eft  part  were  killed  upon  tne  {^ot.  Thofe  that  could  lave  them- 
felves  efcaped  to  Memphis. 

>'  On  occafion  of  this  battle  Herodotus  takes  notice  of  an  ex- 
traordinary circumfliance,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  a  witnefs. 
The  bones  of  the  Perlians  and  Egyptians  were  fl:ill  in  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  but  feparated  from  one  another. 
The  fltulls  of  the  Egyptians  were  fo  hard,  that  a  violent  ftroke  of 
a  flone  would  hardly  break  them;  and  thofe  of  the  Perfians  fo 
foft,  that  you  might  break  them,  or  pierce  them  through,  with 
the  greatefl:  cafe  imaginr.ble.  The  rcafon  of  this  difference 
was,  that  the  former,  from  their  infancy,  were  accuftomed  to 
have  their  heads  fliaved,  and  to  go  uncovered,  whereas  the  lat- 
ter had  their  heads  always  covered  with  their  tiaras,  which  is 
one  of  their  principal  ornaments. 

^  Cambyfes,  having  purfued  the  run-aways  to  Memphis,  fent 
an  herald  into  the  city,  in  a  vefTel  of  Mitylene,  by  the  river 

Qij 
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Nile,  on  which  Memphis  ftood,  to  fummon  the  inhabitants  to 
furrender.  But  the  people,  tranfported  with  rage,  fell  upon 
the  herald,  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  all  that  were  with  him. 
Cambyfes,  having  loon  after  taking  the  place,  fully  revenged 
the  indignity,  caufing  ten  times  as  many  Egyptians,  of  the 
prime  nobility,  as  there  had  been  of  his  people  mafiacred,  to 
be  publicly  executed.  Among  thefe  was  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Pfammenitus.  As  for  the  king  himfelf,  Cambyfes  was  inclined 
to  treat  liim  kindly.  He  not  only  fpared  his  life,  but  appointed 
him  an  honourable  maintenance.  But  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
little  affecled  with  this  kind  ufage,  did  what  he  could  to  raift 
new  troubles  and  commotions,  in  order  to  recover  his  king- 
dom; as  a  puniihment  for  "which  he  was  made  to  drink  bull's 
blood,  and  died  immediately.  His  reign  lafted  but  fix  months ; 
after  which  all  Egypt  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror.  On  the 
news  of  this  fuccefs  the  Lybians,  the  Cyrenians,  and  the  Bar- 
ceans,  all  fent  ambafladors  with  prefents  to  Cambyfes,  to  make 
him  their  fubmiffions. 

^  From  Memphis  he  went  to  the  city  of  Sais,  which  was-^the 
bui*ying-place  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  As  foon  as  he  entered 
the  palace,  he  caufed  the  body  of  Amafis  to  be  taken  out  of 
its  tomb  •,  and,  after  having  expofed  it  to  a  thoufand  indigni*. 
ties  in  his  own  prefence,  he  ordered  it  to  be  caft  into  the  fire, 
and  to  be  burnt;  which  was  a  thing  equally  contrary  ta  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Perfians  and  Egyptians.  The  rage  this  prince 
teflified  againft  the  dead  carcafe  of  Amafia,  fliows  to  what  a 
degree  he  hated  his  perfon.  Whatever  was  the  caufe  of  that 
averlion,  It  fcems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  motives  Cam- 
byfes had  of  cr.rrying  his  arms  into  Eg}'pt. 

^  The  next  year,  which  was  the  fixth  of  his  reign,  he  refol- 
ved  to  make  war  in  three  different  countries ;  againfl  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  Ammonians,  and  the  Ethiopians.  The  firft  of 
thefe  projedls  he  was  obliged  to  lay  afide,  becaufe  the  Phoeni- 
cians, without  vphofe  afhftance  he  could  not  carry  on  that  war, 
refufed  to  fuccour  him  againfl-  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  de- 
fcended  from  them,  Carthage  being  originally  a  Tyrian  colony. 

•  Herod.  ].  iii.  c.  l6.  ^  Ibid.  c.  I7,  I9. 
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'^  But,  being  determined  to  invade  the  other  two  nations,  he 
fent  ambafladors  mto  Ethiopia,  who  under  that  character  were 
to  act  as  fpies  for  him,  to  learn  the  ftate  and  ftrength  of  the 
country,  and  gave  him  intelligence  of  both.  They  carried  pre- 
fents  along  with  them,  fuch  as  the  Perflans  were  ufed  to  make, 
as  purple,  golden  bracelets,  compound  perfumes,  and  wine. 
Thefe  prefcnts,  aniongft  which  there  was  nothing  ufeful,  or 
ferviceable  to  life,  except  tlie  wine,  were  defpifed  by  the  Ethi- 
opians j  neither  did  they  make  much  more  account  of  his  am- 
bafladors,  whom  they  took  for  what  they  really  were,  fpies  and 
enemies  in  difguife.  However,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  wil- 
ling, after  his  way,  to  make  a  prefent  to  the  king  of  Perfia  j  and 
taking  a  bow  in  his  hand,  which  a  Perfian  was  fo  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  draw,  that  he  could  fcarce  lift  it,  he  drew  it  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  ambafladors,  and  told  them:  "  This  is  the  prefent 
**  and  the  counfcl  the  king  of  Ethiopia  gives  the  king  of  Per- 
*'  fia.  When  the  Perfi?.ns  fliall  be  able  to  ufe  a  bow  of  this 
**  bignefs  and  ftrength,  with  as  much  eafe  as  I  have  now  bent 
*'  it,  then  let  him  come  to  attack  the  Ethiopians, .  and  bring 
"  more  troops  with  him  than  Cambyfes  is  mafter  of.  In  the 
*'  mean  time,  let  them  thank  the  gods  for  not  having  put  it 
*'  into  the  hearts  of  the  Ethiopians  to  extend  their  dominions 
"  beyond  their  own  country." 

^  This  anfwer  having  enraged  Cambyfes,  he  commanded  his 
army  to  begin  their  march  immediately,  without  conlidermg, 
that  he  neither  had  provifions,  nor  any  thing  neceflai-y  for  fuch 
an  expedition:  But  he  left  the  Grecians  behind  him,  in  his  new- 
conquered  country,  to  keep  it  in  fubjedlion  during  his  abfence. 

*^  As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Thebes,  in  upper  Egypt,  he  de- 
tached fifty  thoufand  of  his  men  againft  the  Ammonians,  or- 
dering them  to  ravage  the  country,  and  to  deftroy  the  temple 
•of  Jupiter  Amnion,  which  was  famous  there.  But,  after  they 
had  made  feveral  days  march  in  the  defcrt,  a  violent  wind 
blowing  from  the  fouth,  brought  fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of  fand 
upon  the  army,  that'thc  men  were  all  overwhelmed,  and  bu^- 
ried  under  it. 

*^  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  ac — ^4.  d  ibid.  c.  25.  *^  Ibid,  c,  25,  i6. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Cambyfcs  marched  forArards  like  a  mad- 
man towards  the  Ethiopians,  notwithftanding  his  being  defti- 
tute  of  all  forts  of  provilions*,  which  quickly  caufed  a  terrible 
famine  in  his  army.  lie  had  ftill  time,  fays  Herodotus,  to  re- 
medy this  evil :  But  Cambyfes  would  have  thought  it  a  difho- 
nour  to  have  defifted  from  his  undertaking,  and  therefore  he 
proceeded  in  his  expedition.  At  firft  his  army  was  obliged  to 
live  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  leaves  of  trees:  But,  coming  after- 
wards into  a  country  entirely  barren,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
neccliify  of  eating  their  beafls  of  burden.  At  laft  they  v/erc 
brought  to  fuch  a  cruel  extremity,  as  to  be  obliged  to  eat  one 
another ;  every  tenth  man,  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  doom- 
ed to  ferve  as  meat  for  his  companions-,  a  meat,  fays  Seneca, 
more  cruel  and  terrible  than  famine  itfelf :  ^  "  Dccimum  quern- 
"  que  fortiti,  alimentum  habuerunt  fame  faevius."  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  this,  the  king  ftill  perfifted  in  his  defign,  or  rather 
in  his  madnefs,  nor  did  the  miferable  defolation  of  his  army 
make  him  fcnfible  of  his  error.  But  at  length,  beginning  to 
be  afraid  for  his  own  perfon,  he  ordered  them  to  return.  Du- 
ring all  this  dreadful  famine  among  the  troops,  (who  would  be- 
lieve it?)  there  was  no  abatement  of  delicacies  at  his  table,  and 
camels  were  ftiil  refcrved  to  carry  his  kitchen-furniture,  and 
the  inflruments  of  his  luxury,  "  s  Servabantur  illi  interim  ge- 
*'  nerofae  aves,  et  inftrumenta  epularum  camelis  vehebantur, 
*'  cum  fortirentur  milites  ejus  quis  male  periret,  quis  pejus 
*'  viveret. 

The  remainder  of  his  army,  of  which  the  greateft  part  was 
loft  in  this  expedition,  he  brought  back  to  Thebes  ;  ''  where  he 
fucceedcd  much  better  in  the  war  he  declared  againft  the  gods, 
whom  he  found  more  eafy  to  be  conquered  than  men.  1  hebcs 
was  full  of  temples,  tliat  were  incredibly  rich  and  magnificent. 
All  thefe  Cambyfes  pillaged,  and  then  fet  them  on  fire.  The 
richncfs  of  thefc  temples  muft  have  been  vaftly  great,  fmce  tlie 
very  remains,  faved  from  the  flames,  amounted  to  an  immenfc 
fum,  three  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and  tv/o  thoufand  three 
hundred  talents  of  filver.     '  lie  likewife  carried  away  at  this 
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time  the  famous  circle  of  gold,  that  encompafleJ  the  tomb  of 
king  Ozymandias,  being  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  cubits  in 
circumference,  and  in  which  were  reprefentcd  all  the  motions 
of  the  feveral  condellations. 

^  From  Thebes  he  went  back  to  Memphis,  Avhere  he  difmif- 
fcd  all  the  Greeks,  and  fent  them  to  their  refpective  homes: 
But  on  his  return  into  the  city,  finding  it  full  of  rejoicings,  he 
fell  into  a  great  rage,  fuppofing  all  this  to  have  been  for  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  his  expedition.  He  therefore  called  the  magiftrates 
before  him,  to  know  the  meaning  of  thefe  pubhc  rejoicings ; 
and  upon  their  telling  him,  that  it  was  becaufe  they  had  found 
their  god  Apis,  he  would  not  believe  them,  but  caufed  them  to 
be  put  to  death,  as  impoftors  that  infulted  him  aad  his  mif- 
fortunes.  A^id  then  he  fent  for  the  priefts,  Vv'Iio  made  him 
the  fame  anfwer  :  Upon  which  lie  replied,  that  fince  their  god 
was  fo  kind  and  familiar  as  to  appera-  among  them,  he  would 
be  acquainted  with  him,  and  therefore  commanded  him  forth- 
with to  be  brought  to  him.  But,  when  inflead  of  a  god  he  faw 
a  calf,  he  was  ftrangely  afloniflied,  and  falling  again  into  a  rage, 
he  drew  out  his  dagger,  and  run  it  into  the  thigh  of  the  beaft ; 
and  then  upbraiding  the  priefts  for  their  ftupidity,  in  worfhip- 
ping  a  brute  for  a  god,  ordered  them  to  be  fevercly  whipt,  and 
all  the  Egyptians  in  Memphis,  that  Ihould  be  found  celebrating 
the  feaft  of  Apis,  to  be  flain.  The  god  was  carried  back  to  the 
temple,  where  he  languillied  of  liis  wound  for  fome  time,  and 
then  died. 

'  The  Egyptians  fay,  that  after  this  facH:,  which  they  reckon 
to  have  been  the  higheft  inftance  of  impiety  that  ever  was  com- 
mitted among  theu>,  Cambyfes  grew  mad.  But  his  adlions 
fliowed  him  to  have  been  mad  long  before,  of  wiiich  lie  conti- 
nued to  give  various  inflances :  Among  the  reft  are  thefe  fol- 
lowing. 

""lie  had  a  brother,  the  only  ^o\\  of  Cyrus  bcfides  himfcif, 
and  born  of  the  fame  mother  :  His  name,  according  to  Xeuo- 
phon,  was  Tanaoxares,  but  Herodotus  calls  him  Smerdis,  and 
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Juflin,  Mergis.  He  accompanied  Cambyfes  in  his  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition. But  being  the  only  perfon  among  all  the  Periians, 
that  could  draw  the  bow,  which  Cambyfes*  ambalTadors  brought 
him  from  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  Cambyfes  from  hence  conceived 
fuch  a  jealoufy  againft  him,  that  he  could  bear  him  no  longer 
in  the  army,  but  fent  him  back  into  Perfia.  And  not  long  after, 
dreaming,  that  fomebody  told  him  that  .Smerdis  fit  on  the 
throne,  he  conceived  a  fufpicion  that  his  brother  afpire^  to  the 
throne,  and  fent  after  him  into  Perfia,  Prexafpes,  one  of  his 
chief  confidents,  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  which  he 
accordingly  executed. 

"  This  murder  was  the  caufe  of  another  ftill  more  criminal. 
Cambyfes  had  with  him  in  the  camp  his  youngeft  fifter,  whofe 
name  was  Meroe.  Herodot,us  acquaints  us  after  what  a  ftrange 
manner  this  filler  became  his  wife.  As  the  princefs  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  Cambyfes  abfolutely  refoived  to  marry  her. 
To  that  end  he  called  together  all  the  judges  of  the  Perfian 
nation,  to  whom  belonged  the  interpretation  of  their  laws,  to 
know  of  them  whether  there  was  any  law,  that  would  allow  a 
brother  to  marry  a  fifter.  The  judges,  being  unwilling  on 
one  hand  direclly  to  authorize  fuch  an  inceftuous  marriage, 
and  on  the  other,  fearing  the  king's  violent  temper,  iliould  tliey 
contradict  him,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  falvo,  and  gave  him 
this  crafty  anfwer,  That  they  had  no  law  indeed  which  per- 
mitted a  brother  to  marry  his  fifter,  but  they  had  a  law  which 
allowed  the  king  of  Perfia  to  do  what  he  pleafed.  Which 
ferving  his  purpofe  as  well  as  a  dire6l  approbation,  he  folemnly 
married  her,  and  hereby  gave  the  firft  example  of  that  inceft, 
■which  was  afterwards  praclifed  by  moft  of  his  fucceflbrs,  and 
by  fome  of  them  carried  fo  far  as  to  marry  their  own  daughters, 
how  repugnant  foever  it  be  to  modefty  and  good  order.  This 
lady  he  carried  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  her  name 
being  Meroe,  he  from  her  gave  that  name  to  an  ifland  in  the 
Nile,  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  on  the  conquering  of  it ; 
for  fo  far  he  advanced  in  his  wild  march  againft  the  Ethiopians. 
The  thing  that  gave  occafion  to  his  murdering  this  princefs, 
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was  as  follows  :  One  day  Carabyfcs  was  diverting  hinifclf  in 
feeing  a  combat  between  a  young  lion  and  a  young  dog :  The 
lion  having  the  better,  another  dog,  brother  to  him  that  was 
engaged,  came  to  his  afliftance,  and  helped  liim  to  mailer  the 
lion.  This  adventure  mightily  delighted  C.\mbylcs,  but  drew 
tears  from  Meroe,  who  being  obliged  to  tell  her  hulband  the 
reafon  of  her  weeping,  confcllcd,  that  this  combat  made  her 
call  to  rrfind  the  fate  of  her  brother  Smerdis,  who  had  not  had 
the  fame  good  fortune  as  that  tittle  dog.  There  needed  no 
more  than  this  to  excite  the  rage  of  this  brutal  prince,  who 
immediately  gave  her,  notwithftanding  her  being  with  child, 
luch  a  blow  v^-^ith  his  foot  on  the  belly,  that  Ihedicd  of  it.  ^o 
abominable  a  marriage  deferved  no  better  an  end. 

°  He  caufed  alio  feveral  of  the  principal  of  his  followers  to 
be  buried  alive,  and  daily  ficrificed  fome  or  other  of  them  to 
his  wild  fury.  He  had  obliged  Prexalpcs,  one  of  his  principal 
officers  and  favourites,  to  declare  to  him  what  his  Perfian  ful>- 
jects  thought  and  faid  of  him.  "  They  admire,  S'r,"  fays 
Prexafpes,  "  a  great  many  excellent  qualities  they  fee  in  you, 
*'  but  they  are  Ibmewhat  mortified  at  your  immoderate  love 
*'  of  wine."  "  I  underfland  you,"  replied  the  king,  "  that 
**  is,  they  pretend  that  Avine  deprives  me  of  my  reafon.  You 
*'  fliall  be  judge  of  that  immediately."  Upon  which  he  began 
to  drink  exceflively,  pouring  it  down  in  larger  quantities,  than 
ever  he  had  done  at  any  time  before.  Then  ordering  Prexafpes' 
fon,  who  was  his  chief  cup-bearer,  to  iland  uprigiit  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  with  his  left  hand  upon  his  head,  he  took  his  bow, 
and  levelled  it  at  him  ;  and  declaring  that  he  aimed  at  his  heart, 
let  fly,  and  actually  Ihot  him  in  the  heart.  He  then  ordered 
liis  fide  to  be  opened,  and  lliewed  the  father  the  heart  of  his 
fon,  which  the  arrow  had  pierced,  allced  him  in  an  infultlng 
fcoffing  manner,  if  he  had  not  a  ftcady  hand  ?  The  wretched 
father,  who  ought  not  to  have  had  either  voice  or  life  remai;"i- 
ing  after  a  ftroke  like  this,  was  fo  mean-fpirited,  as  to  reply  : 
"  Apollo  himfelf  could  not  have  fliot  better."  Seneca,  wiio 
copied  this  flory  from  Herodotus,  after  having  fhown  his  tle- 
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teftation  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  prince,  condemns  fliU 
more  the  cowardly  and  monftrous  flattery  of  the  father  ; 
"   Sceleratius  telum  illud  laudatum  eft,  quam  miffum." 

P  When  Crocfus  took  upon  him  to  advife  Cambyfes  againffc 
thcfe  proceedings,  and  laid  before  him  the  ill  confequences  they 
would  lead  to,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  And,  whca 
thofe  who  received  his  orders,  knowing  he  would  repent  of  it 
the  next  day,  deferred  the  execution,  he  caufed  them  all  to  be 
put  to  death,  becaufe  they  had  not  obeyed  his  commands, 
though  at  the  fame  time  he  exprefled  great  joy  that  Croefus 
was  alive. 

It  was  about  this  time,  Oretes,  one  o£  Cambyfes'  fatrapae, 
who  had  the  government  of  Sardis,  after  a  very  ftrange  and 
extraordinary  manner  brought  about  the  death  of  Polycrates, 
tyrant  of  Samos.  The  liery  of  this  Polycrates  is  of  fo  fingu- 
lar  a  nature,  that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed,  if  I  repeat 
it  here. 

^  This'  Polygrates  was  a  prince,  who,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life  had  been  perfev^Hy  profpcrous  and  fuccefsful 
in  all  his  aSairs,  and  had  never  met  with  the  leaft  difappoint- 
ment,  or  unfortunate  accident,  to  difturb  his  felicity.  Amafis, 
kirig  of  Egypt,  his  friend  and  ally,  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
fend  him  a  letter  of  admonition  upon  that  fubjcft.  In  this 
letter  he  declared  to  him,  that  he  had  terrible  apprehenlions 
concerning  his  condition;  that  fuch  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  profperity  was  to  be  fupedled;  that  fome  malignant, 
invidious  god,  who  looks  upon  the  fortune  of  men  with  a  jea- 
lous eye,  would  certainly,  fooner  or  later,  bring  ruin  and  de- 
ftrudtion  upon  him-,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  fuch  a  fatal 
ftroke,  he  advifed  him  to  procure  fome  misfortune  to  himfelf, 
by  fome  voluntary  lofs,  that  he  was  perfuadcd  would  prove  a 
fenfibic  mortilication  to  him. 

The  tyrant  followed  this  advice.  Having  an  emerald  ring, 
which  he  mightily  efteemed,  particularly  for  its  curious  work- 
manfliip,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the  deck  of  one  of  his  gal- 
leys, with  his  courtiersj  he  threw  it  into  the  fea  without  any 
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one's  perceiving  what. he  had  done.  Not  many  days  after, 
fbme  fifiiermen,  having  caught  a  Cfh  of  an  extraordinary  big- 
nefs,  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  Polycrates.  When  the  fiih  came 
to  be  opened,  the  king's  ring  was  found  in  the  belly  of  it.  His 
furprifo  was  very  great,  and  his  joy  fcill  greater. 

\Vhcn  Amafis  heard  wliat  had  happened,  he  was  very  dif- 
ferently affecled  with  it.  He  writ  another  letter  to  Polycrates, 
telling  him,  that,  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  feeing  his  friend 
and  ally  fall  into  fome  grievous  calamity,  he  from  that  time 
renounced  his  friendfhip  and  alliance.  A  flrange,  whimfical 
notion  this!  as  if  frieaidlLip  was  merely  a  name,  or  a  tiiledci- 
titute  of  all  fubftance  and  reality. 

■■  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  thing  however  did  really  happen,  as 
the  Egyptian  king  apprehended.  Some  years  after,  about  the 
time  Cambyfes  fell  lick,  Oretcs,  who,  as  I  faid  before,  was 
his  governor  at  Sardis,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  reproach 
which  another  fatrapae  had  made  him  in  a  private  quarrel,  of 
his  not  having  yet  conquered  the  ifle  of  Samos,  which  lay  fo 
near  his  government,  and  would  be  fo  commodious  for  his 
mafler;  Oretes  upon  this  refolved  at  any  rate  to  defi:roy  Poly- 
crates, that  he  might  get  pofTeffion  of  the  ifland.  Tlie  way 
he  took  to  effecl  his  delign  was  this.  He  feigned  an  inclina- 
tion upon  fome  pretended  difcontent  to  revolt  from  Cambyfes; 
but  mufh  firft  take  care,  he  faid,  how  to  fecure  his  trcafure 
and  efFecls-,  for  which  end  he  was  determined  to  depofite  them 
in  the  hands  of  Polycrates,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  him  a 
prefent  of  one  half  of  it,  which  would  enable  him  to  conquer 
Ionia,  and  the  adjacent  iflands,  a  thing  he  had  long  had  in 
view.  Oretcs  knew  the  tyrant  loved  money,  and  paiilonatcly 
coveted  to  enlarge  his  dominions.  He  therefore  laid  that  double 
bait  before  him,  by  which  he  equally  tempted  his  avarice  and  ' 
ambition.  Polycrates,  that  he  might  not  raflily  engage  in  an 
affair  of  that  importance,  thought  it  proper  to  inform  himfelf 
more  furely  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to  that  end  fcnt  a 
meiTenger  of  his  own  to  Sardis.  When  he  came  there,  tliey 
fliowed  him  a  vaft  number  of  bags  full  of  gold,  as  he  tliougbt, 
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but  in  truth  filled  with  ftones,  and  having  only  the  mouth  of 
them  covered  over  with  gold.  As  foon  as  he  was  returned 
home,  Polycrates,  impatient  to  go  and  feize  his  prey,  fet  out 
for  Sardis,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  friends;  and  took 
along  with  him  Democedes,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Crotona. 
Im.mediately  on  his  arrival  Orctes  had  him  arrefted,  as  an  ene- 
my to  the  ftate,  and  as  fuch  caufed  him  to  be  hanged:  In  fuch 
r.n  ignominious  and  fiiameful  manner  did  he  end  a  life,  which 
had  been  but  one  continued  feries  of  profperity  and  good 
fortune. 

*  Cambyfes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
loft  Egypt,  in  order  to  return  into  Pcrfia.  When  he  came 
into  Syria,  he  found  an  herald  there,  fent  from  Sufa  to  the 
army,  to  let  them  know,  that  Smerdis,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  to  command  them  all  to  obey  him.  This 
event  had  been  brought  about  in  this  manner.  Cambyfes,  at 
his  departure  from  Sufa  on  his  Eg)'ptian  expedition,  had  left 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs  during  his  abfence  in  the  hands  of 
Patiilthes,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Magi.  This  Patifitlies  had 
z  brother  extremely  like  Smerdis,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  and  who 
perhaps  for  that  reafon  was  called  by  the  fame  name.  As  ibon 
2s  Patiilthes  was  fully  afTured  of  the  death  of  that  prince,  which 
v.'.i^  concealed  from  the  public,  knov.'ing,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  Cambyfes  indulged  his  extravagance  to  fuch  a  degree  that 
he  was  grown  infupportable,  he  placed  his  own  brother  upon 
the  throne,  giving  out  that  he  was  the  true  Smerdis,  the  fon 
of  Cyrus;  and  immediately  difpatched  heralds  into  ?.ll  the  parts 
of  tlic  empire,  to  give  notice  of  Smerdis'  acceffion,  and  to  re- 
quire all  the  fiibjc<fls  thereof  to  pay  him  their  obedience. 

'  Cambyfes  caufed  the  herald,  that  came  with  thefe  orders 
into  Svria,  to  be  arrefted ;  and  having  ftriiStly  examined  h'un 
in  the  prcfence  of  Prexafpes,  who  had  received  orders  tb  kill 
his  brother,  he  found  that  the  true  Smerdis  was  certainly  dead, 
and  he,  who  had  ufurped  the  throne,  was  no  other  than  Smer- 
dis the  Magian.  Upon  this  he  mads  great  lamentations,  that, 
being  deceived  by  a  dx-eam,  and  the  identity  of  the  names,  he 
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had  been  induced  to  deftroy  his  own  brother;  and  immediate- 
ly gave  orders  for  his  army  to  march,  and  cut  off  the  ufurper. 
But,  as  he  was  mounting  his  horfe  for  this  expedition,  his 
fword  flipped  out  of  its  fcabbard,  and  gave  him  a  wound  in 
the  thigh,  of  which  he  died  foon  after.  The  Egyptians  re- 
marking, that  it  was  in  the  fame  part  of  the  body,  where  he 
had  wounded  their  god  Apis,  reckoned  it  as  a  judgment  upon 
him  for  that  facrilcgious  impiety. 

"  While  he  was  in  Egypt,  having  confultcd  the  oracle  of 
Butus,  which  was  famous  in  that  country,  he  was  told,  that 
he  fliould  die  at  Ecbatana;  which  underflanding  of  Ecbatana  in 
Media,  he  refolved  to  preferve  his  life  by  never  going  thither; 
but  what  he  thought  to  avoid  in  Media,  he  found  in  oyria. 
For  the  town,  where  he  lay  lick  of  this  wound,  was  of  the  fame 
name,  being  alfo  called  Ecbatana.  Of  which  when  he  was  in- 
formed, taking  it  for  certain  that  he  muft  die  there,  he  af- 
fembled  all  the  chief  of  the  Perfians  together,  and  rcprefent- 
ing  to  them  the  true  Irate  of  the  cafe,  that  it  was  Smerdls,  the 
Magian,  who  had  ufurped  the  throne,  earneftly  exhorted  them 
not  to  fubmit  to  that  impoftor,  nor  to  fufFer  the  fovereignity 
to  pafs  from  the  Perlians  again  to  the  Medes,  of  which  nation 
the  Magian  was,  but  to  take  care  to  fet  up  a  king  over  them 
of  their  own  people.  The  Perflans,  thinking  he  had  faid  all 
this  out  of  hatred  to  his  brother,  had  no  regard  to  it;  but 
upon  his  death  quietly  fubmitted  to  him  whom  they  found  on 
the  throne,  fuppofing  him  to  be  the  true  Smerdis. 

^  Cambyfes  reigned  feven  years  and  iive  months.  In  fcrip- 
ture  he  is  called  Ahafuerus.  When  he  firft  came  to  the  crown, 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews  made  their  addrefles  directly  to  him, 
deflring  him  to  hinder  the  building  of  their  temple.  And 
their  application  was  not  in  vain.  Indeed  he  did  not  openly 
revoke  the  edidl  of  his  father  Cyrus,  perhaps  out  of  fome  re- 
mains of  refpefl  for  his  father's  memory,  but  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  fruftrated  its  intent,  by  the  many  difcouragements  he  laid 
the  Jews  under;  fothat  the  vv'ork  went  on  very  flov/ly  during 


his  reign. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  History  of  Smerdis  the  Magi  an: 

X  HIS  prince  is  called  in  fcripture  Artaxerxes.  As  foon  as  he 
was  fettled  in  the  throne,  by  the  death  of  Cambyfes,  ^  the  in- 
habitants of  Samaria  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  fetting  forth  what 
a  turbulent,  feditious,  and  rebellious  people  the  Jews  were. 
By  virtue  of  this  letter  they  obtained  an  order  from  the  king, 
prohibiting  the  Jews  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  the  re- 
building of  their  city  and  temple.  So  that  the  work  was  fuf- 
pended  till  the  fecond  year  of  Darius,  for  about  the  fpace  of 
two  years. 

The  Magian,  fenfible  how  important  it  was  for  him,  that  the 
impofture  fhould  not  be  difcovered,  affe£led,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  eaftern  monarchs  in  thole  times,  never  to  ap- 
pear in  public,  but  to  live  retired  in  his  palace,  and  there  tranf- 
a<5l  all  his  afi'airs  by  the  intercourfe  of  his  eunuchs,  without 
admitting  any  but  his  moft  intimate  confidents  to  his  prefence. 

^  And,  the  better  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
throne  he  had  ufurped,  he  ftudied  from  his  firft  accefiion  to 
gain  the  afFedtions  of  his  fubjetSts,  by  granting  them  an  ex- 
emption from  taxes,  and  from  all  military  fervice  for  three 
years  J  and  did  fo  many  things  for  their  benefit,  that  his  death 
was  m.uch  lamented  by  the  generality  of  the  Perfians,  on  the 
revolution  that  happened  afterwards. 

^  But  thefe  very  precautions,  he  made  ufe  of  to  keep  him- 
felf out  of  the  way  of  being  difcovered  either  by  the  nobility 
or  the  people,  did  but  make  it  the  more  fufpedled,  that  he 
was  not  the  true  Smerdis.  He  had  married  all  his  predecef- 
for's  wives,  and  among  the  reft  Atofia  a  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
and  Phedyma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  a  noble  Perfian  of  the 
firft  quality.  This  nobleman  fent  a  trufty  meflenger  to  his 
daughter,  to  know  of  her,  whether  the  king  was  really  Smerdis, 
the   fon  of  Cyrus,  or  fome  other  man.     She  anfwered,  that 

y  \.  M.  3482.     Ant.  J.  C,  5Z2.      I  Efd.  iv.  7 — 14. 
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having  never  feen  Smerdis,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  flic  could  not 
tell.  He  then  by  a  fecond  mefiage  delired  her  to  inquire  of 
AtofTa,  who  could  not  but  know  her  own  brother,  whether 
this  were  he  or  not.  Whereupon  flie  informed  him,  that 
the  prefent  king  kept  all  his  wives  apart,  fo  that  they  never 
could  converfe  with  one  another,  and  that  therefore  flie  could 
not  come  at  AtofTa  to  alk  this  qucftion  of  her.  Kc  fent  her  a 
third  meiragc,  whereby  he  directed  her,  that  when  he  fhould 
next  lie  with  her,  flic  fliould  take  the  opportunity,  when  he 
was  fall  aflcep,  to  feel  whether  he  had  any  ears  or  no.  For 
Cyrus  having  caufed  the  ears  of  Smerdis  the  Magian  to  be  cut 
oIF  for  fome  crime,  he  told  her,  that  if  the  perfon  flic  lay  with 
had  ears,  flie  might  fatisfy  herfelf,  that  he  was  Smerdis  the 
fon  of  Cyrus-,  but  if  not,  he  was  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and 
therefore  unv\'orthy  of  poflTefling  cither  the  crown  or  her.  Phe- 
dyma,  having  received  thefe  inftruclions,  took  the  next  op- 
portunity of  making  the  trial  flie  was  direcSled  to,'  and  find- 
ing that  the  perfon  fhe  lay  v\'iLh  had  no  ears,  flie  fent  word  to 
her  father  of  it,  whereby  the  whole  fraud  was  difcovered. 

^  Otanes  immediately  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  five 
more  of  the  chief  Perfian  nobility  •,  and  Darius,  an  illuftriou"? 
Perfian  nobleman,  whofe  father  Ilyftafpes  was  governor  of 
Perfia  *,  coming  very  feafonably,  as  they  were  forming  their 
plan,  was  admitted  into  the  afTociation,  and  vigoroufly  promot- 
ed the  execution.  The  affair  was  conduced  with  great  fecre- 
cy,  and  the  very  day  fixed,  lefl  it  fliould  be  difcovered. 

'^  While  they  were  concerting  their  meafures,  an  extraordi- 
nary occurrence,  which  they  had  not  the  leaft  expedation  of, 
ftrangely  perplexed  the  Magians.  In  order  to  remove  all  fuf- 
picion,  they  had  propofed  to  Prexafpes,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  from  him,  that  he  would  publicly  declare  before  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  to  be  alTembled  for  that  purpofe,  that  the  king 
upon  the  throne  was  truly  Smerdis,  the  ion  of  Cyrus.  When 
:'ie  people  were  aflembled,  which  was  on  the  very  fame  day, 
j*rexafpes  fpoke  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  to  the  great 
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aftoniniment  of  all  prefcnt,  fincerely  declared  all  that  had  pafTcd ; 
that  he  had  killed  with  his  own  hand  Snierdis'the  fon  of  Cyrus, 
by  Cambyfcs'  order  ;  that  the  perfon  who  now  pofTelTed  the 
throne  was  Smerdis  the  Magi  an  ;  that  he  begged  pardon  of 
the  gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he  had  committed,  by  com- 
pulfion,  and  againft  his  will.  Having  faid  this,  he  threw  himfelf 
headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  broke  his  neck.  It 
is  eafy  to  imagine,  what  confufion  the  news  of  this  accident 
occahoned  in  the  palace. 

'^  The  confpirators,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  what  had 
happened,  were  going  to  the  palace  at  this  junclure,  and  were 
fuffcred  to  enter  unfufpedled.  For  the  outer  guard,  knowing 
them  to  be  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  at  court,  did  not  fo  much 
as  aik  them  any  queflions.  But  coming  near  the  king's  apart- 
ment, and  finding  the  ofTicers  there  unwilhng  to  give  them 
admittance,  they  drew  their  fcimitars,  fell  upon  the  guards, 
and  forced  their  palTage.  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  his  bro- 
ther, who  were  deliberating  together  upon  the  affair  of  Prex- 
afpes,  hearing  a  fudden  uproar,  fnatched  up  their  arms,  made 
the  beft  defence  they  could,  and  wounded  fome  of  the  confpi- 
rators. One  of  the  two  brothers  being  quickly  killed,  the  o- 
ther  fled  into  a  diflant  room  to  fave  himfelf,  but  was  purfued 
thither  by  Gobryas  and  Darius.  Gobryas  having  feized  him, 
held  him  fixfl  in  his  arms;  but,  as  it  was  quite  dark  in  that 
place,  Darius  was  afraid  to  kill  him,  lefl,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  fliould  kill  his  friend.  Gobryas,  judging  what  it  was  that 
reflrained  him,  obliged  him  to  run  his  fword  through  the 
Magian's  body,  though  it  fhould  happen  to  kill  them  both  to- 
gether. But  Darius  did  it  with  fo  much  dexterity  and  good 
fortune,  that  he  killed  the  Magian  without  hurting  his  com- 
panion. 

^  In  the  fame  inflant,  with  their  hands  all  fmeared  with 
blood,  they  went  out  of  the  palace,  expofed  the  heads  of  the 
falfe  Smerdis,  and  his  brother  Patifithes,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  declared  the  whole  impofture.  Upon  this  the 
people  grew  fo  enraged  againft  the  impoflors,  that  they  fell 

dHcr.  kill,  c  76— 78.  elbid.  79. 
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upon  their  whole  feci,  and  flew  as  many  of  them  as  they  could 
find.  For  which  reafon,  the  day  on  which  this  was  done, 
thenceforward  became  an  annual  feftival  among  the  Perfians, 
by  whom  it  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  It  was  cal- 
led "  The  flaughter  of  the  Magi-,"  nor  duril  any  of  that  feci 
appear  in  public  upon  that  feftival. 

When  the  tumult  and  difor^er,  infeparable  from  fuch  an 
event,  were  appeafed,  the  lords,  who  had  (lain  the  ufurper, 
entered  into  confultation  among  themfelves  what  fort  of  go- 
vernment was  mofh  proper  for  them  to  eftablifli.  Otanes,  Avho 
fpoke  firfi:,  declared  dirciTdy  againfl:  monarchy,  ftrongly  rc- 
prefenting  and  exaggerating  the  dangers  and  inconveniencies, 
to  which  that  form  of  government  was  liable;  chfefly  flowing, 
according  to  him,  from  the  abfolute  and  unlimited  power  an- 
nexed to  it,  by  which  tlie  molt  virtuous  man  is  almoll:  una- 
voidably corrupted.  He  therefore  concluded,  by  d;'claring 
for  a  popular  government  IMegabyfes,  who  next  delivered 
his  opinion,  admitting  all  that  the  other  had  faid  againft,  a  mo- 
narchical government,  confuted  his  reafons  for  a  democracy. 
He  reprefented  the  people  as  a  violent,  fierce,  and  ungovern- 
able animal,  that  tslCcs  only  by  caprice  and  paffion.  "  A  king," 
faid  he,  "  knows  what  he  does :  But  the  people  neither  know, 
"  nor  hear  any  thing;  and  blindly  give  themfelves  up  to  thoie 
"  who  know  how  to  amiife  them."  He  therefore  declared  for 
an  ariftocracy,  wherein  the  fupreme  power  is  confided  to  a  few 
wife  and  experienced  perfons.  Darius^who  fpoke  laft,  Ihow- 
ed  the  inconveniencies  of  an  ariltocracy,  otherwife  called  oli- 
garchy; wherein  reign  diflruft,  envy,  diiTentions,  and  ambition, 
all  natural  fources  of  faiftion,  fedition,  and  murder;  for  which 
there  is  ufually  no  othcp  remedy  than  fubmitting  to  one  man's 
authority;  and  this  is  called  monarchy,  which  of  all  forms  of 
government  Is  the  moft  commendable,  the  fafeft,  and  the  mofh 
advantageous;  inexpreflibly  great  being  the  good  that  can  be 
done  by  a  prince,  whofe  power  is  equal  to  the  goodnefs  of  his 
inclinations.  "  In  fliort,"  faid  he,  "  to  determine  this  point 
"  by  a  fact  which  to  me  feems  decifive  and  undeniable,  to 
*'  what  form  ot  government  is  ov.'ing  the  prefent  greatucfs  of 
Volume  11.  R 
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"  the  Perfian  empire  ?  Is  It  not  to  that  which  I  am  now  re- 
*'  commending  ?"  Darius'  opinion  was  embraced  by  the  reft 
of  the  lords  ;  and  they  refolved,  that  the  monarchy  fhould  be 
continued  on  the  fame  footing  whereon  it  had  been  eftabhfhed 
by  Cyrus. 

^  The  next  queftion  was  to  know,  which  of  them  fhould  be 
king,  and  how  they  fhould  proceed  to  the  cle<fl:ion.  This 
they  thought  fit  to  refer  to  the  gods.  Accordingly  they  agreed 
to  meet  the  next  morning,  by  fun-rifing,  on  horfeback,  at  a 
certain  place  in  the  fuburbs  of  the  city  •,  and  he,  whofe  horfe 
firft  neighed,  fhould  be  king.  For  the  fun  being  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Perfians,  they  imagined,  that  taking  this  courfe, 
would  be  giving  him  the  honour  of  the  election.  Darius' 
groom,  hearing  of  the  agreement,  made  ufe  of  the  following 
artifice  to  fecure  the  crown  to  his  mafter.  He  carried,  the 
night  before,  a  mare  into-the  place  appointed  for  their  meet- 
ing the  next  day,  and  brought  to  her  his  mailer's  horfe.  The 
lords  afTembling  the  next  morning  at  the  rendezvous,  no  foon- 
er  was  Darius  horfe  come  to  the  place  where  he  had  fmelt 
the  mare,  but  he  fell  a  neighing ;  whereupon  Darius  was  fa- 
luted  king  by  the  others,  and  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was 
the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  a  Perfian  by  birth,  and  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  Achaemenes. 

s  The  Perfian  empire  being  thus  reftored  and  fettled  by  the 
T^ifdom  and  valour  of  thefe  leven  lords,  they  were  raifed  by 
the  new  king  to  the  highefl:  dignities,  and  honoured  with  the 
moft  ample  privileges.  They  had  accefs  to  his  perfon  when- 
ever they  would,  and  in  all  public  affairs  wei"e  the  firfl  to  de- 
liver theit  opinions.  "Whereas  the  Perfians  wore  their  tiara  or 
turban  with  the  top  bent  backward,  except  the  king,  who 
wore  his  ere£l;  thefe  lords  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  theirs 
with  the  top  bent  forward,  becaufe,  when  they  attacked  the 
Magi,  they  had  bent  theirs  in  that  manner,  the  better  to  know 
one  another  in  the  hurry  and  confufion.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, the  Perfian  kings  of  this  family  always  had  feven  coun- 
fellors,  honoured  with  the  fame  privilege. 

^Her.l.Iii.  C.84 — 87.  8  Ibid. 
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Here  I  fliall  conclude  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfian  empire,  re- 
ferving  the  remainder  of  it  for  the  following  volumes. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Manners  ami  Customs  of  the  Assyrians^  Babtloni- 

ANSy  LrniANSy  Medes,  and  Persians. 
I  SHALL  give  in  this  place  a  joint  account  of  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  all  thefe  feveral  nations,  becaufe  they  agree  in  feve- 
ral  points  ;  and  if  I  was  to  treat  them  feparatciy,  I  n)Ould  be 
obliged  to  make  frequent  repetitions ;  and  that,  excepting  the 
Perfians,  the  ancient  authors  fay  very  little  of  the  manners  of 
the  other  nations.  I  Ihall  reduce  what  I  have  to  fay  of  them 
to  thefe  four  heads : 

I.  Their  government. 

II.  I'heir  art  of  war. 

III.  Their  arts  and  fcienccs.     And, 

IV.  Their  religion. 

After  which  1  fliall  lay  down  the  caufes  of  the  dcclenfion 
and  ruin  of  the  great  Perilan  empire. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  Gofer nme nt. 

After  a  fliort  account  of  the  nature  of  the  government  of 
Pcriia,  and  the  manner  of  educating  the  children  of  their 
kings,  I  fliall  proceed  to  confider  thefe  few  things  :  Their 
public  council,  wherein  the  aifairs  of  ftate  were  conlidered; 
the  adminifl:ration  of  jufl:ice;  their  care  of  their  provinces;  and 
the  good  order  obferved  in  their  revenues. 

SECTION  I. 

Their  M^ONARCHICAL  FoRMofGoVERNMENTy  ^c. 

iVIoNARCHiCAL,  or  regal  government,  as  wc  call  it,  is  of  all 
others  the  mod  ancient,  the  moft  univerfal,  the  beft  adapted 
to  keep  the  people  in  peace  and  union,  and  the  leaft  expofed 
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to  the  revolutions  and  viciffitudes  incident  to  dates.  For  thefe 
rf^albns,  the  wifcft  writers  among  the  ancients,  as  Plato,  Ari- 
ftotlc,  Plutarch,  and,  before  them  all,  Herodotus,  have  thought 
fit  to  pr'efer  this  form  of  government  to  all  others.  It  is  like- 
wife  the  only  form,  that  was  ever  eflablilhed  among  the  eaft- 
ern  nations,  a  republican  government  being  utterly  unknown 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

''  Thofe  people  paid  extraordinary  honours  to  the  prince  on 
the  throne,  becaufe  in  his  perfon  they  refpe<5ted  the  charadler 
of  the  Deity,  whofc  image  and  vicegerent  he  was  with  regard 
to  them,  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  hands  of  the  fu- 
preme  governor  of  the  world,  and  clothed  with  his  authority 
and  power,  in  order  to  be  the  minifler  of  his  providence,  and 
the  difpenfer  of  his  goodnefs  towards  the  people.  In  this  man- 
ner did  the  pagans  thcmfclves  in  old  times  both  think  and 
fpeak  :  "  '  Prlncipem  dat  Deus,  qui  erga  omne  hominum  genus 
**  vice  fua  fungatur." 

Thefe  fentiments  are  very  laudable  and  juft.  For  certainly 
the  moft  profound  refpect  and  reverence  are  due  to  the  fupreme 
power ;  becaufe  it  cometh  from  God,  and  is  entirely  appoint- 
ed for  the  good  of  the  public :  Befides,  it  is  evident,  that  an 
authority  not  refpecled  according  to  the  full  extent  of  his  com- 
miflion,"  muft  thereby  either  become  ufelefs,  or  at  leaft  very 
much  limited  in  the  good  effcdls,  which  ought  to  flow  from  it. 
But  in  the  times  of  paganifm  thefe  honours  and  homages, 
though  juft  and  reafonable  in  themfelves,  were  often  carried 
too  far  J  the  chriftian  being  the  only  religion  that  has  icnown 
how  to  keep  within  bounds  in  that  particular.  *  We  honour 
the  emperor,  faid  TertuUIan  in  the  name  of  all  the  chriitians ; 
but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  lawful  for  us,  and  proper  for  him  ; 
that  is,  as  a  man,  who  is  next  after  God  in  rank  and  authori- 
ty, from  whom  he  has  received  all  that  he  is,  and  whatever  he 
has,  and  v/ho  knows  no  luperior  but  God  alone.     For  this 

1>  Plut.  inThemift.  p.  125,  ad  Princ.  indocp.  "jio. 
'  Plin.  in  Paneg.  i'raj. 

*  Colimus  Imperatorem,  fic,  quomodo  et  nobis  licet,  et  ipfi  expedit;  ut  homi- 
nem  a  Deo  focundum,  ct  quicquid  eilj  a  JDeo  coiUecutuni,  ct  folo  Dcq  minorein, 
Tertul.  L.  ad  Scup.- 
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reafon  he  calls  in  another  place  the  emperor  a  fecond  majedy, 
inferior  to  nothing  but  the  firfl :  "  "^  Religlo  fecundae  niaje- 
«  ftati.s." 

Among  the  AfTyrians,  and  more  particularly  among  the  Pcr- 
flans,  the  prince  ufed  to  be  ftyled,  "  The  great  king,  the  king 
*'  of  kings."  Two  reafons  might  induce  thofe  princes  to  take 
that  oflentatious  title.  The  one,  becaufe  their  empire  was 
formed  of  many  conquered  kingdoms,  all  united  under  one 
head:  The  ol.her,«  becaufe  they  had  feveral  kings,  their  valTals, 
either  in  their  court  or  dependent  upon  them. 

'  The  crown  \vas  hereditary  among  them,  defcending  from 
father  to  fon,  and  generally  to  the  eldeft.  When  an  heir  to 
the  crown  was  born,  all  the  empire  tefLiried  their  joy  by*facri- 
fices,  feafts,  and  all  manner  of  public  rejoicings ;  and  his 
birth-day  was  thenceforward  an  annual  fellival,  and  day  of  fo- 
lemnify  for  all  the  Perlians. 

"^The  manner  of  educating  the  future  maftcr  of  tlie  enipire 
is  admired  by  Plato.,  and  recommended  to  the  Greeks  as  a 
perfect  model  for  a  prince's  education. 

He  was  never  v/holly  committed  to  the  care  of  the  nurfc, 
who  generally  was  a  woman  of  mean  and  low  condition  :  But 
from  among  th.e  eunuchs,  that  is,  the  chief  officers  of  the 
houfehold,  fome  of  the  moft  approved  merit  and  probity  were 
chofen,  to  take  care  of  the  young  prince's  perfon  and  health, 
till  he  was  feven  years  of  age,  and  to  begin  to  form  his  man- 
ners and  behaviour.  He  was  then  taken  from  them,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  other  mafters,  who  were  to  continue  the 
care  of  his  education,  to  teach  him  to  ride  as  foon  ks  his 
flrength  would  permit,  and  to  exercife  him  in  hunting. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  begins  to  attain 
fome  maturity,  four  of  the  wifcft,  and  moft  virtuous  men  of 
the  ftate,  were  appointed  to  be  his  preceptors.  The  firft,  fays 
Plato,  taught  him  magic,  that  is,  in  their  language,  the  wor- 
Ihip  of  the  gods  according  to  their  ancient  maxims,  and  the 
laws  of  Zoroafter,  the  fon  of  Oromafus ;  he  alfo  inilructed 

Riy 
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him  in  the  principles  of  government.  The  fecond  was  to  ac- 
cuftom  him  to  fpeak  truth,  and  to  adminifter  juftice.  The 
third  was  to  teach  him  not  to  be  overcome  by  pleafures,  that 
he  might  be  truly  a  king,  and  always  free,  mafter  of  himfclf 
and  his  defires.  The  fourth  was  to  fortify  his  courage  againft 
fear,  which  would  have  made  him  a  flave,  and  to  infpire  him 
with  a  noble  and  prudent  afTurance,  fo  neceflary  for  thofe  that 
are  born  to  command.  Each  of  thcfe  governors  excelled  in 
his  way,  and  was  eminent  in  that  part  of  education  affigned 
to  him.  One  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  his  knowledge 
in  religion,  and  the  art  of  governing  ;  another  for  his  love  of 
truth  and  juftice;  this  for  his  moderation  and  abftinence  from 
pleafures ;  that  for  a  fuperior  ftrength  of  mind,  and  uncom- 
mon intrepidity. 

I  do  not  know,  whether  fuch  a  diverfity  of  mafters,  who, 
without  doubt,  were  of  different  tempers,  and  perhaps  had 
different  Interefls  in  view,  was  proper  to  anfwer  the  end  pro- 
pofed ;  or  whether  it  was  poffible,  that  four  men  fliould  agree 
together  in  the  fame  principles,  and  harmonioufly  purfue  the 
fame  end.  Probably,  the  reafon  of  having  fo  many  was,  that 
they  apprehended  it  impoffible  to  find  any  one  perfon  poffelfed 
of  all  the  qualities  they  judged  necelfary  for  giving  a  right  edu- 
cation to  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown;  fo  great  an  idea 
had  they,  even  in  thofe  corrupt  times,  of  the  unportance  of  a 
prince's  education. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  all  this  care,  as  Plato  remarks  in  the  fame 
place,  was  fruftrated  by  the  luxury,  pomp,  and  magnificence, 
v.nth  which  the  young  prince  was  furrounded;  by  the  numerous 
train  of  attendants,  that  paid  him  a  fervile  fubmiffion;  by  all 
the  appurtenances  and  equipage  of  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate 
life,  in  which  pleafure,  and  the  inventing  of  new  diverfions, 
feemed  to  engrofs  all  attention;  dangers  which  the  moft  excel- 
lent difpofition  could  never  furmount.  The  corrupt  manners 
of  the  nation  therefore  quickly  debauched  the  prince,  and 
drew  him  into  the  reigning  pleafures,  againfi:  which  no  educa- 
tion is  a  fufficient  defence. 

The  education  here  fpoken  of  by  Plato,  can  relate  only  to 
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the  children  of  Artaxerxes,  furnamed  Longimanus,  the  fon 
and  fuccelTor  of  Xerxes,  in  whofe  time  lived  Alcibiades,  who 
is  introduced  in  the  dialogue,  from  -whence  this  obfervation  is 
taken.  For  Plato,  in  another  pafiage,  which  we  fliall  cite 
hereafter,  informs  us,  that  neither  Cyrus,  nor  Darius,  ever 
thought  of  giving  the  princes,  their  fons,  a  good  education ; 
and  what  we  find  in  hillory  concerning  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus, gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  was  more  careful  than 
his  predecefTors  in  the  point  of  educating  his  children ;  but 
was  not  much  imitated  in  that  refpedl  by  his  fucceffors. 

SECTION  II. 

The  Public  Council^  tuherein  the  Affairs  ofSrArE 

are  cQ7tfidcred. 

As  abfolute  as  the  regal  authority  was  among  the  Perfians, 
yet  was  it,  in  fome  meafure,  kept  within  bounds  by  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  this  council,  appointed  by  the  ftate;  a  council, 
which  confifted  of  {<i,\&x\.  of  the  princes,  or  chief  lords,  of  the 
nation,  no  lefs  diftinguiflied  for  their  wifdom  and  abilities, 
than  for  their  extraction.  We  have  already  feen  the  origin  of 
this  eftablifhment  in  the  confpiracy  of  the  feven  Perfian  noble- 
men, who  entered  into  an  aflbciation  againft  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
gian,  and  killed  him. 

The  fcripture  relates,  that  Ezra  was  fent  into  Judea,  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  his  {t\txi 
counfellors'.  **  "  From  before  the  king  and  his  feven  counfel- 
"  lors."  The  fame  fcripture,  a  long  time  before  this,  ^n  the 
reign  of  Darius,  otherwile  called  Ahafuerus,  who  fucceeded 
the  Magian,  informs  us,  that  thefe  counfellors  were  well  ver-> 
fed  in  the  laws,  ancient  cuftoms,  and  maxims  of  the  ftate;  that 
they  always  attended  the  prince,  who  never  tranfa£led  any 
thing,  or  determined  any  aiTair  of  importance  without  their 
advice. 

This  laft  pafiage  gives  room  for  fome  reflexions,  which  may 

R  iiij 
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very  much  contribute  to  the  knowlecige  of  the  genius  and  cha<- 
racier  of  the  Perfian  crovcrnment. 

In  the  firfl:  place,  the  king  there  fpoken  of,  that  is,  Darius, 
was  one  of  the  moll:  celebrated  princes  that  ever  reigned  in 
Perlla,  and  one  of  the  moft  deferving,  on  account  of  his  wif- 
dom  and  prudence  j  though  he  had  his  failings.  It  is  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  Cyrus,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  excellent 
laws  are  afcribed,  which  have  ever  fince  fubfifted  in  that  coun- 
try, and  have  been  the  foundation  and  ftandard  of  their  go- 
vernment. Now  this  prince,  notwithflanding  his  extraordinary 
penetration  and  ability,  thought  he  ftood  in  need  of  counfcl; 
nor  did  he  apprehend,  that  the  joining  a  number  of  affiftants 
to  hirnfelf,  for  the  determination  of  atfairs,  would  be  any  dif- 
credit  to  his  own  underftanding:  By  which  proceeding,  he 
really  fhowed  a  fuperiority  of  genms  which  is  very  uncommon, 
and  fuppofes  a  great  fund  of  merit.  For  a  prince  of  flender 
talents,  and  a  narrow  capacity,  is  generally  full  of  hirnfelf; 
and  the  lefs  underilanding  he  has,  the  more  obflinate  and  un- 
tractable  he  generally  is.  He  thinks  it  want  of  refpedl,  to  of- 
fer to  difcover  any  thing  to  him  which  he  does  not  perceive; 
and  is  afirontcd,  if  you  feem  to  doubt  that  he,  who  is  fu- 
preme  in  power,  is  not  tlie  fame  in  penetration  and  underftand- 
ing.  But  Darius  had  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  did  no- 
thing without  counfel  and  advice:  "  Illorum  faciebat  cun6ta 
«  confilio." 

Secondly,  Darius,  however  abfolute  he  was,  and  how  jealous 
foever  he  might  be  of  his  prerogative,  did  not  think  he  dero- 
gated from  either,  when  he  inftituted  that  council;  for  the 
council  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  king's  authority  of  ru- 
ling and  commanding,  which  always  refides  in  the  perfon  of 
the  prince,  but  was  confined  entirely  to  that  of  reafon,  which 
conllfted  in  communicating  and  imparting  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  king.  He  was  perfuaded,  that  the  noblcfi: 
charafter  of  fovereign  power,  when  it  is  pure,  and  has  neither 
degenerated  from  its  origin,  nor  deviated  from  its  end,  is  to 
govern  *  by  the  laws ;  to  make  them  the  rule  of  his  will  and 

•  Regimur  a  tc,  ct  fubjctfti  tibi,  fed  quemadmodum  Icgibus,  fumiis.   PI.  Pa-  Pr. 
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deiire  j/^nd  to  think  nothing  allowable  for  him,  v/Iiich  they 
prohibit. 

In  the  third  place,  this  council,  Avhich  every  where  accom- 
panied the  king,  was  a  perpetual  ftanding  council,  confiiling 
of  the  greateft  men,  and  the  befl:  heads  in  the  kingdom  ;  who, 
under  the  direcSlion  of  the  fovereign,  and  always  with  a  de- 
pendency upon  him,  were  in  a  manner  the  fource  of  public 
order,  and  the  principle  of  all  the  wife  regulations  and  tranf- 
adlions  at  home  and  abroad.  Upon  this  council  the  king  dU- 
charged  himfelf  of  feveral  weighty  cares,  which  he  mufl:  other- 
wife  have  been  over-burdened  with  \  and  by  them  he  likewifc 
executed  whatever  had  been  rcfolved  on.  It  was- by  means  of 
this  ftanding  council,  that  the  great  maxims  of  the  ftate  were 
prefervcd ;  the  knowledge  of  its  true  intercft  perpetuated  ;  af- 
fairs carried  on  with  harmony  and  order  ;  and  innovations, 
errors,  and  overfights,  prevented.  For  in. a  public  and  ge- 
neral council  things  are  difcufled  by  unfufpecled  perfons  ;  all 
the  minifters  are  mutual  infpeclors  of  one  another  j  all  their 
knowledge  and  experience  in  public  matters  are  united  toge- 
ther ;  and  they  all  become  equally  capable  of  every  part  of  the 
adminiftration ;  becaufe,  though  as  to  the  executive  part,  they 
move  only  in  one  particular  fphere  of  buiinefs ;  yet  they  are 
obliged  to  inform  themfelves  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  pu')- 
lic  that  they  may  be  able  to  deliver  tlieir  opinions  in  a  judi- 
cious manner. 

The  fourth  and  laft  reflection  I  Jias'e  to  make  on  this  head  is, 
that  we  find  it  mentioned  in  fcripture,  that  the  perfons  of  whicli 
this  council  conllfted,  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  t'he  ciii- 
toms,  laws,  maxims,  and  rights  o*f  the  kingdom. 

Two  things,  which,  as  the  fcriptures  inform  us,  were  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Perfians,  might  very  much  contribute  to  iulh-u^^l 
the  king  and  his*  council  in  the  methods  of  governing  with  wii- 
dom  and  prudence.  °  The  firft  was,  their  having  public  w- 
gifters,  wherein  all  the  prince's  cdjcb  and  ordinances,  all  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  people,  and  all  the  favours  conferred 
upon  particular  perfons,  were  eutei'cd  and  recorded.      i'  Tix; 

I  Efd.  V.  17.  and  vi.  2.  P  Ibid.  iv.  15.  and  Efth.  vi.  I. 
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fecond  was,  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  all  the  events 
of  former  reigns,  all  refolutions  taken,  regulations  eftabliflied, 
and  fervices  done  by  any  particular  pcrfons,  were  exaiflly  en- 
tered. Thefe  annals  were  carefully  preferred,  and  frequently 
perufed  both  by  the  kings  and  the  minifters,  that  they  might 
acquaint  themfelves  with  times  paft  ;  might  have  a  true  and 
clear  idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  j  avoid  an  arbitrary,  un- 
equal, uncertain  conduft ;  maintain  an  uniformity  in  the  courfe 
of  afiairs  ;  and,  in  fhort,  acquire  fuch  light  from  the  perufal  of 
thefe  books,  as  fhouid  qualify  them  to  govern  the  flate  with 
wifdom. 

SECTION  III.     ' 

The  AoMINISTRAriON  ofJuSriCE. 

i  o  be  king,  and  to  be  judge,  is  but  one  and  the  fame  thing. 
The  throne  is  a  tribunal,  and  the  fovereign  power  is  the  high- 
eft  authority  for  adminiftering  juftice.  "  God  hath  made  you 
**  king  over  his  people,"  faid  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon, 
"  to  the  end  that  you  fhouid  judge  them,  and  render  juftice 
*«  and  judgment  unto  them."  God  hath  made  every  thing 
fubjeft  to  princes,  to  put  them  into  a  condition  of  fearing  none 
but  him.  His  defign,  in  making  them  independent,  was  to  give 
them  the  more  inviolable  attachment  to  juftice.  That  they 
might  not  excufe  themfelves  on  pretence  of  inability,  or  want 
of  power,  he  has  delegated  his  whole  power  unto  them ;  he 
has  made  them  mafters  of  all  the  means  requifite  for  the  re- 
ftraining  injuftice  and  oppreffion,  that  iniquity  fliould  tremble 
in  their  prefence,  and  be  incapable  of  hurting  any  perfons 
whatfoever. 

But  vd\?X  is  that  juftice  which  God  hath  put  into  the  hands 
of  kings,  and  whereof  he  hath  made  them  depofitaries  ?  Why, 
it  is  nothing  elfe  but  order;  and  order  conftfts  inobferving  an 
unlverfal  equity,  and  that  force  do  not  ufurpthe  place  of  law; 
that  one  man's  property  be  not  expofed  to  the  violence  of  ano- 
tlier;  that  the  common  band  of  fociety  be  not  broken;  that 
artifice  and  fraud  may  not  preVail  over  innocence  and  fim- 
plicity;  that  all  things  may  reft  in  peace  under  the  protecliun 
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of  the  laws;  and  the  weakeft  among  the  people  may  find  his 
fanftuary  in  the  public  authority. 

1  We  learn  from  Jofephus,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  ufcd  to 
adminifter  juftice  in  their  own  perfons.  And  it  was  to  qualify 
them  for  the  due  difcharge  of  this  duty,  that  care  was  taken 
to  have  them  inftru(5ted  from  their  tendereft  youth,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  country;  and  that  in  their  pub- 
lic fchools,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  hiflory  of 
Cyrus,  they  were  taught  equity  and  juftice,  in  the  manner  as 
rhetoric  and  philofophy  are  taught  in  other  places. 

Thefe  are  the  great  and  eflential  duties  of  the  regal  dignity. 
Indeed  it  is  reafonable,  and  abfolutely  necefTary,  that  the  prince 
be  affifted  in  the  execution  of  that  auguft  function,  as  he  is  in 
others  :  But  to  be  allifiied,  is  not  to  be  deprived,  or  difpoiTcficd. 
He  continues  judge,  as  long  as  he  continues  king.  Though 
he  communicates  his  authority,  yet  does  he  not  refign  or  divide 
it.  It  is  therefore  abfolutely  necefTary  for  him  to  beflow  fome 
time  upon  the  ftudy  of  equity  and  juftice ;  not  that  he  need 
enter  into  the  whole  detail  of  particular  laws,  but  only  acquaint 
himfelf  with  the  principal  ruks  and  maxims  of  the  law  of  his 
country,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  doing  juftice,  and  of  fpeaking 
wifely  upon  important  points.  For  this  reafon,  the  kings  of 
Perfta  never  afcended  the  throne,  till  tliey  had  been  for  fome 
time  under  the  care  and  inftruvSlion  of  the  Magi,  who  were  to 
teach  them  that  fcience  whereof  they  were  the  only  mafters  and 
profefibrs,  as  well  as  of  theology. 

Now,  fince  to  the  fovereign  alone  is  committed  the  right  of 
adminifterfng  juftice  ;  and  that  within  his  dominions  there  is 
no  other  power  of  adminiftering  it,  than  what  is  delegated  by 
him;  how  greatly  does  it  behove  him  to  take  care,  into  what 
hands  he  comfnits  a  part  of  fo  great  a  truft- ;  to  know  whether 
thofe  he  places  fo  near  the  throne,  are  worthy  to  partake  of 
fuch  a  prerogative;  and  induftriouOy  to  keep  all  fuch  at  a 
diftance  from  it,  as  he  judges  unworthy  ?  We  find  that  in  Per- 
fia, their  kings  were  extremely  careful  to  have  juftice  rendered 
with  integrity  and  impartiality.     ■■  One  of  their  royal  judges, 

^  Anticj.  Judaic.  1.  xi.  c.  3.  "■  HtroJ.  1.  v.  c.  25. 
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for  fo  they  called  them,  having  fuftered  hiiBfelf  to  be  corrupted 
by  bribery,  was  condemned  by  Cambyfes  to  be  put  to  death 
without  mercy,  and  to  have  his  flcin  put  upon  the  feat  where 
he  ufed  to  fit  and  give  judgment,  and  where  his  fon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  his  office,  was  to  fit,  that  the  very  place,  whence 
he  frave  judgment,  Ihould  remind  him  of  his  own  duty. 

*  Their  ordinary  judges  were  taken  out  of  the  clafs  of  old 
men,  into. which  none  were  admitted  till  the  age  of  fifty  years ; 
fo  that  a  man  could  not  exercife  the  office  of  a  judge  before 
that  age,  the  Perfians  being  of  opinion,  that  too  much  maturity 
could  not  be  required  in  an  employment  which  difpofed  of  the 
fortunes,  reputations,  and  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

^  Amongft  them,  it  was  not  lawful  either  for  a  private  per- 
fon  to  put  any  of  his  Haves  to  death,  or  for  the  prince  to  inflift 
capital  punifliment  upon  any  of  his  fubjefts  for  the  firfl;  oifence  •, 
becaufe  it  might  rather  be  conlidered  as  an  elfedl  of  human 
weaknefs  and  frailty,  than  of  a  confirmed  malignity  of  mind. 

The  Perfians  thought  it  reafonable  to  put  the  good  as  well 
as  the  evil,  the  merits  of  the  offender  as  well  as  his  demerits, 
mto  the  fcales  of  juftice  :  Nor  war  it  juft,  in  their  opinion,  that 
one  fingle  crime  fliould  obliterate  all  the  good  a<a:ions  a  man 
had  done  during  his  life.  "  Upon  this  principle  it  was,  that 
Darius,  having  condemned  a  judge  to  death  for  fome  prevari- 
ctition  in  his  office,  and  afterwards  calling  to  mind  the  impor- 
tant fervices  he  had  rendered  both  the  ftate  and  the  royal  fa- 
rnily,  revoked  the  fentence  at  the  very  moment  of  its  going  to 
be  executed,  ""  and  acknowledged,  that  he  had  pronounced  it 
with  more  precipitation  than  wifdom. 

But  one  important  and  eflential  rule  which  they  obferved  in 
their  judgments,  was,  in  the  firfl  place,  never  to  condemn  any 
perfon  without  bringing  his  accufer  to  his  face,  and  without 
gi\'ing  him  time,  and  all  other  means  necclTary,  for  defending 
himfelf  againft  the  articles  laid  to  his  charge  :  And  in  the  fe- 
cond  place,  if  the  perfon  accufed  was  found  innocent,  to  inflidl 
the  very  fame  punifhraent  upon  the  accufer,  as  the  other  was 

»Xcn.  Cyr.  l.i.p.  7.  »  Her.  1.  i.e.  137.  "  Ibid.  li  vii.  c  194. 
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to  have  fuffored,  had  he  been  found  guilty.  ^  Artaxerxes  gave 
a  fine  example  of  the  juft  rigour  which  ought  to  be  exercifcd 
on  fuch  occaiions.  One  of  tbe  king's  favourites,  ambitious  of 
getting  a  place  polIelTcd  by  one  of  his  befb  officers,  endeavoured 
to  make  the  king  fufpe^l  the  fidelity  of  that  officer  5  and  to 
that  end,  fent  informations  to  court  full  of  calumnies  agalnft 
him,  perfuading  himfelf  that  the  king,  from  the  great  credit 
he  had  with  his  majefty,  would  believe  the  thing  upon  his  bare 
■word,  without  further  examination.  For  fuch  is  the  general 
character  of  calumniators.  They  are  afraid  of  evidence  and 
light  -,  they  make  it  their  buffiicfs  to  fhut  out  the  innocent 
from  all  accefs  to  the  prince,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  vindicate  thcmfclves.  The  officer  was  imprifoned ; 
but  he  defired  of  the  king,  before  he  was  condemned,  that  his 
caufe  might  be  heard,  and  his  accufers  ordered  to  produce 
their  evidence  againfl  him.  The  king  did  fo  :  And  as  there 
was  no  proof  but  the  letters  which  his  enemy  had  writ  againfl: 
him,  he  was  cleared,  and  his  innocence  fully  juiViried  by  the 
three  commiffioners  that  fat  upon  his  trial;  all  the  king's  in- 
dignation fell  upon  the  periidious  accufcr,  who  had  thus  at- 
tempted toabufe  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  royal  mailer. 
This  prince,  who  was  very  wife,  and  knew  that  one  of  the  true 
figns  of  a  prudent  government,  ^^s  to  have  the  fubje<n:s  ftand 
more  in  fear  of  the  *  laws,  than  of  informers,  would  have 
thought,  that  to  have  a^led  otherwife  than  he  did,  would  have 
been  a  dirc«fl  violation  of  the  moft  common  rules  of  f  natural 
equity  and  humanity ;  it  would  have  been  opening  a  door  to 
envy,  liatrcd,  calumny,  and  revenge,  it  would  have  been  ex- 
pofing  the  honefl  fimpliclty  of  good  and  faithful  fubje<fhj  to 
the  cruel  malice  of  deteftable  informers,  and  arming  thefc  with 
the  fword  of  public  authority  :  In  a  word,  it  v/oulU  have  been 
divefting  the  throne  of  the  moft  noble  privilege  belonging,  to 
it,  namely,  of  being  a  fanftuary  for  innocjuce  and  juilice,  a- 
gainft  violence  and  calumny. 

X  Dlod.  1.  XV.  p.  353 — 336. 

•   Non  j:^m  delatores,  fed  leges  timcnmr.     Plin.  In  Par.cg  Traj. 
f   Piioceps,  niii  dclaioits  noucviilis^tiiriitut.     Suclou- in  vit.  Doinit.  c.  Ix. 
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y  There  is  upon  record  a  ftill  more  memorable  example  of 
firmnefs  and  love  of  juftice,  in  another  king  of  Perfla,  before 
Artaxerxes;  in  him,  I  mean,  whom  the  fcripture  calls  Aha- 
fuerus,  and  who  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  as  Darius,  the  fon 
of  Ilyftafpes,  from  whom  Haman  had,  by  his  earneft  folicica- 
tions,  extorted  that  fatal  edict,  which  was  calculated  to  exter- 
minate the  whole  race  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  Perfian  em- 
pire in  one  day.  When  God  had,  by  the  means  of  Efther, 
opened  his  eyes,  he  made  hafte  to  make  amends  for  his  fault, 
not  only  by  revoking  his  edict,  and  infli£ting  an  examplary 
punillmient  upon  the  impoftor  who  had  deceived  him;  but, 
which  is  more,  by  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  error; 
which  fliould  be  a  pattern  to  all  ages,  and  to  all  princes,  and 
teach  them,  that  far  from  debafing  their  dignity,  or  weaken- 
ing their  authority  thereby,  they  procure  them  both  the  more 
refpedt.  After  declaring,  that  it  is  but  too  common  for  calum- 
niators to  impofe,  by  their  mifreprefentations  and  craftinefs, 
on  the  goodnefs  of  their  princes,  whom  their  natural  fincerity 
induces  to  judge  favourably  of  others ;  he  is  not  alhamed  to 
acknowledge,  that  he  had  been  fo  unhappy  as  to  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  prejudiced  by  fuch  means  againft  the  Jews,  who 
were  his  faithful  fubjects,  and  the  children  of  the  Moft  High 
God,  through  whofe  goodnefs  he  and  his  anceftors  had  attain- 
ed to  the  throne. 

*  The  Perfians  were  not  only  enemies  of  injuftice,  as  we 
have  nowfliown;  but  alfo  abhorred  lying,  which  always  was 
deemed  amongft  them  as  a  mean  and  infamous  vice.  What 
they  efteemed  moft  pitiful,  next  to  lying,  was  to  live  upon 
trufl:,  or  by  borrowing.  Such  a  kind  of  life  feemed  to  them 
idle,  ignominious,  fervile,  and  the  more  defpicable,  becaufe  it 
makes  people  liars. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  Care  of  the  Profinces. 

It  feems  to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  good  order  in 
the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  where  the  conduct  of  the  magi- 

y  Efth.  c.  iii.  &c.  z  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  138. 
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ftrates  and  judges  is  nearly  infpecled ;  and  the  very  fight  of 
the  throne  is  capable  of  keeping  the  fubje£is  in  awe.  The  cafe 
is  otherwife  with  refpe<Sl  to  the  provinces,  where  the  diftance 
from  the  fovereign,  and  the  hopes  of  impunity,  may  occaflon 
many  mifdemcanours  on  the  part  of  the  magiftrates  and  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  great  licentioufncfs  and  diforder  on  that  of 
the  people.  In  this  the  PeriSan  poHcy  exerted  itfclf  with  the 
greateft  care;  and,  we  may  alfo  fay,  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 

The  Perfian  empire  was  divided  into  *  an  hundred  and 
twenty-feven  governments,  the  governors  whereof  were  called 
Satrapae.  Over  them  were  appointed  tliree  principal  minifters, 
who  infpedled  their  condudl,  to  whom  they  gave  an  account 
of  all  the  affairs  of  their  feveral  provinces,  and  v/ho  were  af- 
terwards to  make  their  report  of  the  lame  to  the  king.  It 
was  Darius  the  Mede,  that  Is,  Cyaxares,  or  rather  Cyrus,  iii 
the  name  of  his  uncle,  who  put  the  government  of  the  empire 
into  this  excellent  method.  Thefe  fatrapae  were,  by  the  very 
defign  of  their  omce,  each  in  his  refpei^ive  diftri^t,  to  have 
the  fame  care  and  regard  for  the  interefts  of  the  people,  as  for 
thofe  of  the  prince:  For  it  was  a  maxim  with  Cyrus,  that  no 
difference  ought  to  be  admitted  between  thefc  two  interefls, 
which  are  neceffarily  linked  together;  fince  neither  the  people 
can  be  happy,  unlels  the  prince  is  powerful,  and  in  a  condi- 
tion to  defend  them ;  nor  the  prince  truly  powerful,  unlefs  his 
people  be  happy. 

Thcfe  fatrapae  being  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  the 
kingdom,  Cyrus  ailigned  them  certain  funds  and  revenues  pro- 
portionable to  their  flation  and  the  importance  of  their  em- 
ployments. He  was  willing  they  fhould  live  nobly  in  their  rc- 
fpedtive  provinces,  that  they  might  gain  the  refpe^l  of  the  no- 
bility and  common  people  within  their  jurifdi(fi:ion;  and  for 
that  reafon  their  retinue,  their  equipage,  and  their  tabic, 
fliould  be  anfwerable  to  their  dignity,  yet  without  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  prudence  and  moderation.  He  himfelf  was 
their  model  in  this  refpe£t,  as  he  delired  they  fhould  be  to  all 

•  Authors  difTcr  about  the  number  of  governments  or  provinces,  Xenoph. 
Cyrcp.  1.  viii.p.  a  29,  23  j. 
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perfons  of  diftinguiflied  rank  within  the  extent  of  their  autho- 
rity: So  that  the  fame  order,  which  reigned  in  the  prince's 
court,  might  likewife  proportionably  be  obfcrved  in  tlie  courts 
of  the  fatrapae,  and  in  the  noblemen's  famihes.  And  to  pre^ 
vent,  as  far  as  poflible,  all  abufes,  which  might  be  made  of 
fo  extenfiye  an  authority  as  that  of  the  fatrapae,  the  king  re- 
ferved  to  himfelf  alone  the  nomination  of  them,  and  caufed 
the  governors  of  places,  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  and 
other  fuch  like  officers,  to  depend  immediately  upon  the  prince 
himfelf;  from  whom  alone  they  were  to  receive  their  orders 
and  inftrudlions,  that,  if  the  fatrapae  were  inMincd  to  abufe 
their  power,  they  might  be  fenfible  thofe  officers  were  fo  many 
overfeers  and  cenfors  of  their  conducSl.  And,  to  make  this 
correfpondence,  by  letters,  the  more  fure  and  expeditious,  the 
king  caufid  poil-houfes  to  be  erected  throughout  all  the  em- 
pire, and  appointed  couriers,  who  travelled  night  and  day,  and 
made  wonderful  difpatch.  But  I  fhali  fpeak  more  particularly 
on  this  article  at  'the  end  of  this  feclion,  that  I  may  not  break 
in  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 

Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  care  of  the  provinces  was  not 
entirely  left  to  the  fatrapae  and  governors  :  "J^he  king  himfelf 
took  cognizance  of  them  in  his  own  perfon,  being  perfuadcd, 
that  the  governing  only  by  others,  is  but  to  govern  by  halves. 
An  officer  of  the  houfehold  was  ordered  to  repeat  thefe  words 
to  the  king  every  morning,  when  he  vraked  :  "  ^  Rife,  Sir,  and 
*'  think  of  difcharglng  the  duties,  for  which  Oromafdes  has 
'*  placed  you  upon  the  throne."  Oromafdes  was  the  princi- 
pal god,  anciently  worfliipped  by  the  Perfians.  A  good  prince, 
fays  Plutarch  in  the  account  he  gives  of  this  cuflom,  has  no 
occalion  for  an  officer  to  give  him  this  daily  admonition  :  His 
own  heart,  and  the  love  he  has  for  his  people,  are  fufficient 
monitors. 

''  The  king  of  Perfia  thought  himfelf  obliged,  according  to 
the  ancient  cuftom  eftablifhed  in  that  country,  from  time  to 
time,  perfonally  to  vifit  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire-,  being 
perfuaded,  as  Pliny  fays  of  Trajan,  that  the  moil  folid  glory, 

'  Plut.  ad  Princ  indodl.  p.  780.  b  Xenoph.  in  Occonom,  p.  228. 
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and  the  moft  exquiilte  pleafure,  a  good  prince  can  enjoy,  is 
from  time  to  time  to  let  the  people  fee  their  common  father ; 
to  *  reconcile  the  diflentions  and  mutual  animolities  of  rival 
cities;  to  calm  commotions  or  feditions  among  the  people,  and 
that  not  fo  much  by  the  dint  of  power  and  feverity,  as  by  rea- 
fon  and  temper  ;  to  prevent  injuftice  and  oppreffion  in  magi- 
flrates  ;  and  cancel  and  reverfe  whatever  has  been  decreed  a- 
gainfl:  law  and  equity :  In  a  word,  like  a  beneficent  planet,  to 
Ihed  his  falutary  influences  univerfally,  or  rather  like  a  kind 
of  divinity,  to  be  prefcnt  every  where,  to  fee,  to  hear,  and 
know  every  thing,  without  rejeiling  any  man's  petition  or 
complaint. 

When  the  king  was  not  able  to  vifit  the  provinces  himfelf, 
he  fent,  in  his  ftead,  fome  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  king- 
dom, fuch  as  were  the  moft  eminent  for  wifdom  and  virtue. 
Thefe  perfons  were  generally  calle^d  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
prince,  becaufe  by  their  means  he  faw  and  was  informed  of  e- 
very  thing.  When  thefe,  or  any  other  of  his  great  miniflers^ 
or  the  members  of  his  council,  were  faid  to  be  the  eyes  and 
cars  of  the  prince,  it  was  at  once  an  adxnonition  to  the  king, 
that  he  had  his  minifters,  as  we  have  the  organs  of  our  fenfes, 
not  that  he  fliould  lip  ftill  and  be  idle,  but  adt  by  their  means  j 
and  to  the  minifters,  that  they  ought  not  to  a£t  for  them- 
fclves,  but  for  the  king  their  head,  and  for  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  body  politic. 

The  particular  detail  of  affairs,  which  the  king,  or  the  com- 
miflioners  appointed  by  him,  entered  into,  is  highly  worthy 
of  admiration,  and  fliows  how  well  they  underftood  in  thofe 
days,  wherein  the  wifdom  and  ability  of  governors  confift. 
The  attention  of  the  king  and  his  minifters  was  not  only  em- 
ployed upon  great  objciSts,  as  war,  the  revenue,  juftice  and 
commerce ;  but  matters  of  lefs  importance,  as  the  fecurity 
Volume  II.  S 

*  Reconcili-ire  aeniKlas  civitates,  tumcntefque  populos  non  imperlo  magis  quam 
ratione  compefcere,  interccdereiniquitatibusmagiAratuum,  infedumquc  rcddcrc 
quicquid  fieri  non  oportuerit;  poftrcmo  velociflimi  fideris  more  omnia  invifcrc, 
omnia  audire,  et  undecumque  invocatiim,  ftatiiPj  velut  nismen,  adeffe  ct  adftftcrc. 
Piin,  in  Paneg.  Traj. 
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and  beauty  of  towns  and  cities,  the  convenient  habitation  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  reparations  of  high  roads,  bridges,  caufe- 
ways,  the  keeping  of  woods  and  forefts  from  being  laid  wafle 
and  deftroyed,  and  above  all,  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
and  the  encouraging  and  promoting  of  all  forts  of  trades,  even 
to  the  loweft  and  meaneft  of  handicraft  employments ;  every 
thing,  in  fhort,  came  within  the  fphcre  of  their  policy,  and  was 
thought  to  deferve  their  care  and  infpe£lion.  And  indeed, 
whatever  belongs  to  the  fubjedls,  as  well  as  the  fubjcfls  thcni- 
felves,  is  a  part  of  the  truft  committed  to  the  head  of  the  com- 
monwjealth,  and  is  entitled  to  his  care,  concern,  and  adivity. 
His  love  for  the  commonwealth  is  univerfal.  *  It  extends  it- 
felf  to  all  matters,  and  takes  in  every  thing :  It  is  the  fupport 
of  private  perfons,  as  well  as  of  the  public.  Every  province, 
every  city,  every  family  has  a  place  in  his  heart  and  affections. 
Every  thing  in  the  kingdom  has  a  relation  to,  and  concerns 
him  ;■  every  thing  challenges  his  attention  and  regard. 

^  I  have  already  fald,  that  agriculture  was  one  of  the  main 
things,  on  which  the  Perfians  beftowed  their  care  and  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  one  of  the  prince's  firft  cares  was,  to  make  huf- 
bandry  flourifh  j  and  thofe  fatrapae,  whofe  provinces  were  the 
beft  cultivated,  had  the  mofl  of  his  favour.  And  as  there 
"were  offices  erected  for  the  regulation  of  the  military  part  of 
the  government ;  fo  were  there  likewlfe  for  the  infpedting 
their  rural  labours  and  oeconomy.  For  thefe  two  employ- 
ments had  a  near  relation  •,  the  bufmefs  of  the  one  being  to 
guard  the  country,  and  the  other  to  cultivate  it.  The  prince 
protected  both  almofl  xnth.  the  fame  degree  of  affe«Stion ;  be- 
caufe  both  concurred,  and  were  e<jually  necefiary  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  For  if  the  lands  cannot  be  cultivated  without  the 
aid  and  protedion  of  armies  for  their  defence  and  fecurity  \  io 
neither  can  the  foldiers  on  the  other  hand  be  fed  and  main- 
tained without  the  labour  of  the  hufbandmen,  who  cultivate 
the  ground.     It  was  with  good  reafon,  therefore,  that  the 

*■  Xenoph.  Oecon.p.  827 — 830. 

*  Is,  cui  curae  funt  unlverfa,  nullum  non  rcip.  Partem  tanquam  ful  nstrit- 
Scnee.  lib.  de  Clem,  c  Jtiii. 
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prince,  fince  it  was  impofllble  for  himfelf  to  fee  into  every 
thing,  caufed  an  exa6t  account  to  be  given  him,  hoAv  every 
province  and  canton  was  cultivated;  that  he  might  know  whe- 
ther each  country  brought  forth  abundantly  fuch  fruits,  as  it 
was  capable  of  producing ;  that  he  defcended  fo  far  ii\to  thofe 
particulars,  as  Xenophon  remarks  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  as 
to  inform  himfelf,  whether  the  private  gardens  of  his  fubjedls 
were  well  kept,  and  yielded  plenty  of  fruit  •,  that  he  rewarded 
the  fuperintendents  and  overfeers,  whofe  provinces  or  cantons 
were  the  beft  cultivated,  and  punifhed  the  lazinefs  and  negli- 
gence of  thofe  idle  perfons,  who  did  not  labour  and  improve 
their  grounds.  Such  a  care  as  this  is  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  a  king,  as  it  naturally  tends  to  propagate  riches  and  plenty 
throughout  his  kingdom,  and  to  beget  a  fpirit  of  induftry  a- 
mongft  his  fubjedls,  which  is  the  fureft  means  of  preventing 
that  increafe  of  drones  and  idle  fellows,  that  are  fuch  a  bur- 
den upon  the  public,  and  a  difhonour  to  the  firate. 

^  Xenophon,  in  the  next  pafTage  to  this  I  have  nov/  cited, 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  who  is  introduced  as  a  fpeak- 
cr  therein,  a  very  noble  encomium  upon  agriculture, .  which 
he  reprefents  as  the  employment  in  the  world  the  moft  wor- 
thy of  men's  application,  the  moft  ancient,  and  the  moft  fuit- 
able  to  their  nature  j  as  the  common  nurfe  of  perfons  of  all 
ages  and  conditions  of  life;  as  the  fource  of  health,  ilrength, 
plenty,  riches,  and  a  thoufand  fober  delights  and  honeft  plea- 
fares  ;  as  the  miftrefs  and  fchool  of  fobriety,  temperance,  juf« 
tice,  religion;  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  kinds  of  virtues  both 
civil  and  military.  After  which  he  relates  the  fine  faying  of 
Lyfander  the  Lacedaemonian,  who,  as  he  was  walking  at  Sar- 
dis  with  the  younger  Cyrus,  hearing  from  that  prince's  own* 
mouth,  that  he  himfelf  had  planted  feveral  of  the  trees  he 
was  looking  at,  made  the  following  anfwer  :  That  the  world 
had  reafon  to  extol  the  happinei's  of  Cyrus,  whofe  virtue  was 
as  eminent  as  his  fo/tunc;  and  who,  in  the  midfl  of  the  great- 
eft  affluence,  fplendor,  and  magnificence,  had  yet  prefer ved  a 

Sij 
d  Xenoph.  Occon,  p.  830 — 833, 
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taAe  fo  pure  and  Co  conformable  to  right  reafon.  "  *Cum 
"  Cyrus  refpondifTet,  Ego  ifta  fum  dimenfus,  mei  funt  ordi- 
"  nes,  mea  defcriptio,  multae  etiam  iltarum  arborum  mea 
"  manu  funt  fatae  :  turn  Lyfandrum,  iruuentem  ejus  purpu- 
"  ram,  et  nitorem  corporis,  ornatumque  Perficum  multo  auro 
*'  multifque  gemmis,  dixiiTe  :  *  Recte  vero  te,  Cyre,  bea- 
*'  TUM  ferunt,  quoniam  virtuti  tuae  fortuna  conjuncta 
*'  EST."  How  much  it  is  to  be  wiflied,  that  our  young  nobi- 
lity, who,  in  the  time  of  peace,  do  not  know  how  to  employ 
themfelves,  had  the  like  tafte  for  planting  and  agriculture, 
which  furely,  after  fuch  an  example  as  that  of  Cyrus,  fliould 
be  thought  no  diflionour  to  their  quality  j  efpecially  if  they 
would  conflder,  that  for  feveral  ages  it  was  the  conftant  em- 
ployment of  the  braveft  and  mofl  warlike  people  in  the  world ! 
The  reader  may  eaiily  perceive,  that  I  mean  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. 

The  InfENTIOX  of  Posrs  and  COURIERS. 
^  I  PROMISED  to  give  fome  account  in  this  place  of  the  in- 
vention of  pofts  and  couriers.  This  invention  is  afcribed  to 
Cyrus ;  nor  indeed  can  I  find  any  mention  of  fuch  an  efta- 
biifhment  before  his  time.  As  the  Periian  empire,  after  its 
laft  conquefts,  was  of  a  vaft  extent,  and  Cyrus  required,  that 
all  his  governors  of  provinces,  and  his  chief  commanders  of 
his  troops,  fhould  write  to  him,  and  give  an  exadt  account  of 
everything  that  paiTed  in  their  feveral  diflricts  and  armies;  in 
order  ro  render  that  correfpondence  the  more  fure  and  expe- 
ditious, and  to  put  himfelfinto  a  condition  of  receiving  fpeedy 
intelligence  of  all  occurrences  and  affairs,  and  of  fending  his 
'orders  thereupon  with  expedition,  he  caufed  pcft-houfes  to  be 
built,  and  meffengers  to  be  appointed  in  every  province.  Ha- 
ving computed  how  far  a  good  horfe,  with  a  brilk  rider,  could 
g-o  in  a  day,  without  being  fpoiled,  he  had  flables  built  in  pro- 

'  Cic  de  Scned.  n.  59.  f  Xen,  Cyrop.  I.  viii.  p,  232. 

•  In  the  original  Greek  there  is  flill  a  greater  energy.  A/xa/i-f  /xoi  Soy.iT^,  a  Ku^i 
tvSa.iu.Liv  iiMocr  uyaio;  yxg  civ  Ivng  iu.^aty.ovi7c.  Thou  art  worthy,  Cyrus,  of  that  hap- 
pincfs  thou  art  poflcfled  of;  bccaufe  with  all  thy  affluence  and  profperity  thou  art 
alio  virtuous. 
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portion  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other,  and  had  them  fur- 
nifhed  with  horfes,  and  grooms  to  take  care  of  them.  At 
each  of  thefe  places  he  likewife  appointed  a  poft-mafter,  to  re- 
ceive the  packets  from  the  couriers  as  they  arrived,  and  give 
them  to  others  ;  and  to  take  the  horfes  that  performed  their 
ftage,  and  to  find  frelh  ones.  Thus  the  poft  went  continual- 
ly night  and  day,  with  extraordinary  fpeed :  Nor  did  either 
rain  or  fnow,  heat  or  cold,  or  any  inclemency  of  the  feafon, 
interrupt  its  progrefs.  s  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  the  fame  fort  of 
couriers  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

Thefe  couriers  were  called  in  the  Perfian  language,  *Kyru^t>i  *. 
The  fuperintendency  of  the  polls  became  a  confiderable  em- 
ployment. ^  Darius,  the  laft  king  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  had 
it  before  he  came  to  the  crov/n.  Xenophon  takes  notice,  that 
this  eftablifliment  fublilled  in  his  time  j  which  perfe^ly  agrees 
with  what  is  related  in  the  book  of  Efther,  concerning  the  c- 
di(Sl:  publiflied  by  Ahafuerus  in  favour  of  the  Jews  :  Which 
cdicl  was  carried  through  that  vaft  empire  with  a  rapiciity  that 
would  have  been  impoffible,  without  thefe  pofts  erefled  by 
Cyrus. 

The  world  is  juftly  furprifed  to  find,  that  this  eftablifhment 
of  pofts  and  couriers,  firft  invented  in  the  eaft  by  Cyrus,  and 
continued  for  fo  many  ages  afterwards  by  his  fucceflbrs,  efpe- 
cially  confidering  the  irfefulnefs  of  it  to  a  government,  Ihould 
never  be  imitated  in  the  weft,  particularly  by  a  people  fo  ex- 
pert in  politics,  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

It  is  more  aftonilhing,  that,  where  this  invention  was  put  in 
execution,  it  was  not  further  improved,  and  that  the  ufe  of  it 
was  confined  only  to  affairs  of  Hate,  without  confidering  the 
many  advantages  the  public  might  have  reaped  from  it,  by 
facilitating  a  mutual  corrcfpondence,  as  well  as  the  bufincfs  of 

S  iij 

8  Her.  1.  viii.  c.  98. 

>>  Plut.  1.  i.  dc  fortun.  Alex,  p  326.  ct  in  vit.  Alex.  p.  674.  ubi  pro  'koyi^h;^ 
kgendum  KTaMim;. 

•  'hyTaqat  is  derived  from  a  word  which  in  that  language  fignifies  a  fervice  ren- 
dered by  comimlfion.  It  is  from  thence  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  verba>-/afiu!iv, 
compellerc,  (ogere :  And  the  Latlas,  aiigarlarc.  According  to  Suidas  they  -.vcri*. 
likewife  called  aftcndae. 
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merchants  and  tradefmen  of  all  kinds ;  by  the  expedition  it 
would  have  procured  to  the  affairs  of  private  perfons ;  the  dif- 
patch  of  journeys  which  required  hafte  j  the  eafy  communica- 
tion between  families,  cities  and  provinces  ;  and  by  the  fafety 
and  conveniency  of  remitting  money  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. It  is  well  known  what  difficulty  people  at  a  diftance 
had  then,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards,  to  communicate  any 
news,  or  to  treat  of  affairs  together  ;  being  obliged  either  to. 
fend  a  fervant  on  purpofe,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
great  charge  and  lofs  of  time  •,  or  to  wait  for  the  departure  of 
fome  other  perfon,  that  was  going  into  the  province  or  country, 
whither  they  had  letters  to  fend ;  which  method  was  liable  to 
numberlefs  difappointments,  accidents,  and  delays. 

At  prefsnt  we  enjoy  this  general  conveniency  at  a  fmall  ex- 
pencc  ;  but  we  do  not  thoroughly  conlider  the  advantage  of  it ; 
the  want  whereof  would  make  us  fully  feniible  of  our  happi- 
nefs  in  this  refpe£t.  France  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  univerlity 
of  Pari^  which  I  cannot  forbear  obferving  here:  I  hope  the 
reader  will  excufe  the  digrefiion.  The  univerfity  of  Paris,  being 
formerly  the  only  one  in  the  kii-!gdom,  and  having  great  num- 
bers of  fcholars  reforting  to  her  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
did,  for  their  fakes  and  conveniency,  eftablifh  meffengers, 
whofe  buiinefs  wa^,  not  only  to  bring  clothes,  filver  and  gold 
for  the  iiudents,  but  iiicevifj  to  carry  bags  of  law- proceedings, 
informations  and  inquefts  j  to  conduct  all  forts  of  perfons,  in- 
differently, to,  or  from  Paris,  finding  them  both  horfes  and 
diet  j  as  alfo  to  carry  letters,  parcels  and  packets  for  the  pub- 
lic, as  wel'  ss  the  univerfity. 

In  the  univerlity-reg'fters  of  the  four  nations,  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  thefe  meffengers  are  often  ftyled 
"  Nuntii  Volantes,"  to  lignify  the  great  fpeed  and  difpatch  they 
were  obhged  to  make. 

The  ftate  then  is  indebted  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris  for  the 
invention  and  eftabhfliment  of  thefe  m.eiTengers  and  letter-car- 
riers. And  it  was  at  her  own  charge  and  expence  that  flie 
created  thefe  offices;  to  the  fatisfat^on  both  of  our  kings  and 
the   public.      She    has  moreover  maintained  and  fupported 
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them  fince  the  year  1576,  againft  all  the  various  attempts  of 
the  farmers,  which  has  cofl  her  immenfe  fums.  For  there 
never  were  any  ordinary  royal  meflengers,  till  Henry  III.  firft 
eftablifhed  them  in  the  year  1576,  by  his  edift  of  November, 
appointing  them  in  the  fame  cities  as  the  univerfity  had  theirs 
in,  and  granting  them  the  fame  rights  and  privileges,  as  the 
kings,  his  predeceffors,  had  granted  the  meffengers  of  the  uni^. 
verfity. 

The  univerfity  never  had  any  other  fund,  or  fupport  than 
the  profits  arising  from  the  poft-office.  And  it  is  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  fame  revenue,  that  king  Lewis  XV.  by  his 
decree  of  the  council  of  ftatc,  of  the  14th  of  April  17 19, 
and  by  his  letters  patent,  bearing  the  fame  date,  regiftered 
in  parliament,  and  in  the  chamber  of  accompts,  has  ordained, 
that  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  faid  univerfity  the  fludents  fhall 
be  taught  gratis  ;  and  has  to  that  end,  for  the  time  to  come, 
appropriated  to  the  univerfity  an  eight-and-twentieth  part  of 
the  revenue  arifing  from  the  general  leafe  or  farm  of  the  pofts 
and  mefTengers  of  France  ;  which  eight-and-twentieth  part  a- 
mounted  that  year  to  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thoufand  livres,  or  thereabouts  *. 

It  is  not  therefore  without  reafon,  that  the  univerfity,  to 
whom  this  regulation  has  rcfLcrcd  a  part  of  her  ancient  luflre, 
reckons  Lewis  XV.  as  a  kind  of  new  founder,  whofe  bounty 
has  at  length  delivered  her  from  the  unhappy  and  iLameful 
neceflity  of  receiving  wages  for  her  labours  j  which  in  fome 
meafure  difhonoured  the  dignity  of  her  profeflion,  as  it  was 
contrary  to  that  noble,  difinterefted  fpirit,  which  becomes  it. 
And  indeed,  the  labour  of  maflers  and  profefTors,  who  infiirucl 
others,  ought  not  to  be  given  for  nothing  •,  but  neither  ought 
^t  to  be  fold.  *' '  Nee  venire  hoc  beneficium  oportet,  nee  perire." 

S  iiij 

i  Quintil.  I.  xii.  c.  7. 
•  About  L.  8500  Sterling. 
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SECTION  V. 

ADMINISTRAriON  of  the  REVENUES. 

The  prince  is  the  fword  and  buckler  of  the  ftate  ;  by  him  Is 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  thereof  fecured.  But  to  enable  him 
for  thefe  ends,  he  has  occafion  for  arms,  foldiers,  arfenals,  for- 
tified towns,  and  fhips ;  and  all  thefe  things  require  great  ex- 
pences.  It  is  moreover  juft  and  reafonable,  that  the  king  have 
wherewithal  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  ma- 
jefty  of  eiBpire  j  as  alfo  to  procure  reverence  and  refpedl  to  his 
perfon  and  authority.  Thefe  are  the  two  principal  reafons, 
that  have  given  occafion  for  the  exadling  of  tribute  and  impo- 
iition  of  taxes.  As  the  pubhc  advantage,  and  the  neceffity 
of  defraying  the  expences  of  the  ftate,  have  been  the  firft  caufes 
of  thefe  burdens ;  fo  ought  they  likewife  to  be  the  conftant 
flandard  of  their  ufe.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  more 
juft  and  reafonable  than  fach  impolitions  ;  iince  every  private 
perfon  ought  to  think  himfelf  very  happy,  that  he  can  purchafc 
his  peace  and  fecurity  at  the  expence  of  fo  ilender  a  contribu- 
tion. 

^  The  revenues  of  the  Perflan  kings  confifted  partly  in  mo- 
nies impofed  upon  the  people,  and  partly  in  their  being  furnifh- 
ed  with  feveral  of  the  produfts  of  the  earth  in  kind  ;  as  corn, 
and  other  provifions,  forage,  horfes,  camels,  or  whatever  ra- 
rities each  particular  province  afforded.  '  Strabo  relates,  that^ 
the  fatrapae  of  Armenia  fent  regularly  every  year  to  the  king  of 
Perfia,  his  mafter,  twenty  thoufand  young  colts.  By  this  wc 
may  form  a  judgment  of  the  other  levies  in  the  feveral  provin- 
ces. But  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  tributes  Avere  only  ex- 
acted from  the  conquered  nations  :  For  the  natural  fubjecfts, 
that  is,  the  Perfians,  were  exempt  from  all  impofitions.  Nor 
was  the  cuftoiu  of  impofing  taxes,  and  of  determining  the  fums 
each  province  was  yearly  to  pay,  introduced  till  the  reign  of 
Darius ;  at  which  time,  the  pecuniary  Impofitions,  as  near  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  computation  made  by  Herodotus,  which 

k  Herod.  L  iii,  c.  85 — 97,  '  Lib.  xi.  p.  530. 
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is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  amounted  to  near  forty-four 
millions  French  money  *, 

^  The  place  wherein  was  kept  the  public  treafiire,  was  cal- 
led in  the  Perfian  language  Gaza.  There  were  treafurcs  of 
this  kind  at  Sufa,  at  Perfepolis,  at  Pafargada,  at  Daraafcus, 
and  other  cities.  The  gold  and  iilver  were  there  kept  in  in- 
gots, and  coined  into  money,  according  as  the  king  had  occa- 
Con.  The  money  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Perfians,  was  of  gold  j 
and  called  Daricus,  from  the  name  of  f  Darius,  who  firll  cau- 
fed  them  to  be  coined,  with  his  image  on  one  lide,  and  an  arch- 
er on  the  reverfe.  The  Daric  is  fometimes  alfo  called  Stater 
Aureus,  becaufe  the  xveight  of  it,  like  that  of  the  Attic  Stater, 
was  two  drachms  of  gold,  which  were  equivalent  to  twenty 
drachms  of  fllver,  and  confcqueatly  were  worth  ten  livrcs  of 
French  money. 

"  Behdes  thefe  tributes,  which  were  paid  in  money,  there 
was  another  contribution  made  in  kind,  by  furniiliing  viciuals 
and  provifions  for  the  king's  table  and  houfeliold,  grain,  forage, 
and  other  neceflaries  for  the  fubliftence  of  his  armies,  and  horfes 
for  the  remounting  of  his  cavalry.  This  contribution  was  im- 
pofed  upon  the  fix-fcore  fatrapies,  or  provinces,  each  of  theia 
furnifhing  fuch  a  part  as  they  were  feverally  taxed  at.  Hero- 
dotus obferves,  that  the  province  of  Babylon,  the  largeft  ani 
wealthieft  of  them  all,  did  alone  furnifh  the  whole  contribution 
for  the  fpace  of  four  months,  and  confequently  bore  a  thirJ 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  whole  impolition,  whilft  all  the  rell 
of  Alia  together  did  but  contribute  the  other  two-thirds. 

By  what  has  been  already  faid  on  this  fubjciSl,  we  fee  the 
kings  of  Perlla  did  not  exact  all  their  taxes  and  impolltions  iji 
money,  but  were  content  to  levy  a  part  of  them^n  money, 
and  to  take  the  reft  in  fuch  products  and  commodities  as  the 
feveral  provinces  aflbrded  \  which  is  a  proof  of  the  great  wif- 
dom,  moderation,  and  humanity  of  the  Perfian  government, 

"^  Q^Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  12,  ^  Her.  1.  iil.  c.  91 — 97.  ci  1.  j.  c.  192. 

•  About  two  millions  Sterling. 

■f  Danus  the  Medc,  othcrwife  called  Cyaxares,  is  fuppofcd  tg  liavf  been  the 
iirll  Vi/ho  caufcd  tliis  money  to  be  coir.ed. 
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Without  doubt  they  had  obferved,  how  difficult  it  often  is  for 

the  people,  efpecially  in  countries  at  a  diftance  from  commerce, 
to  convert  their  goods  into  money  without  fuffering  great  lofles  ; 
whereas  nothing  can  tend  fo  much  to  the  rendering  of  taxes 
eafy,  and  to  flicker  the  people  from  vexation  and  trouble,  as 
well  as  expence,  as  the  taking  in  payment  from  each  country 
fuch  fruits  and  commodities  as  that  country  produceth  j  by 
which  means  the  contribution  becomes  eafy,  natural,  and  equi- 
table. 

**  There  were  likewife  certain  cantons  affigned  and  fet  apart 
for  the  maintaining  of  the  queen's  toilet  and  wardrobe;  one 
for  her  girdle,  another  for  her  veil,  and  fo  on  for  the  reft  of 
her  veftments :  And  thefe  cantons,  which  were  of  a  great  ex- 
tent, fince  one  of  them  contained  as  much  ground  as  a  man 
could  walk  over  in  a  day;  thefe  cantons,  I  fay,  took  their  names 
from  their  particular  ufe,  or  part  of  the  garments  to  which 
they  were  appropriated;  and  were  accordingly  called,  one  the 
queen's  girdle,  another  the  queen's  veil,  and  fo  on.  In  Plato's 
time,  the  fame  cuftom  continued  among  the  Perlians. 

P  The  way  of  the  king's  giving  penfions  in  thofe  days  to 
fuch  perfons  as  he  had  a  mind  to  gratify,  was  exactly  like  what 
I  have  obferved  concerning  the  queen.  We  read,  that  the 
king  of  Perlia  affigned  the  revenue  of  four  cities  to  Themifto- 
cles;  one  of  which  was  to  fupply  him  with  wine,  another  with 
bread,  the  third  with  meats  for  his  table,  and  the  fourth  with 
his  clothes  and  furniture.  '*  Before  that  time,  Cyrus  had  act- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  with  Pytharchus  of  Cyzicus,  for  whom 
he  had  a  particular  confideration,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the 
revenue  of  feven  cities.  In  following  times,  we  find  many  in- 
ftances  of  a  like  nature. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Of  their  Wa  R. 

X.  HE  people  of  Afia  in  general  were  naturally  of  a  warlike 
difpofition,  and  did  not  want  courage;  but  in  time  they  all 

•Plut.  in  Alec,  i.  p.  IZ3.      PPlut.inTbcm.p.  127.    "^  Athen.  I.  i. p.  30, 
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grew  effeminate,  through  luxury  and  pleafure.  When  I  fay  all, 
I  muft  be  underilood  to  except  the  Perilans,  who  even  before 
Cyrus,  as  v/ell  as  in  his  reign,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
people  of  a  very  military  genius.  The  lituation  of  their  coun- 
try, which  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  might  be  one  reafon 
of  their  hard  and  frugal  manner  of  living:  Which  is  a  thing 
of  no  little  importance  for  the  forming  of  good  fold'.ers.  But 
the  good  education  which  the  Perlians  gave  their  youth,  was 
the  chief  caufe  of  the  courage  and  martial  fpirit  of  that  people. 
With  refpecft  therefore  to  the  manners,  and  particularly  to 
tlie  article  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  we  muft  make  fome 
diftin£lion  between  the  different  nations  of  Afia,  So  that  in 
the  following  account  of  military  affairs,  what  perfe<fi:ion  and 
excellence  you  find  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  war,  is  to  be 
applied  only  to  the  Perlian?,  as  they  were  in  Cyrus'  reign;  the 
reft  belongs  to  the  other  nations  of  Alia,  the  Affyrians,  Ba- 
bylonians, Medes,  Lydians,  and  to  the  Perilans  iikewile  after 
they  had  degenerated  from  their  ancient  valour,  which  hap- 
pened not  long  after  Cyrus,  as  will  be  fhown  in  the  fequel. 

I.  Their  Enr RANGE  into  the  SERVICE^  or  into  MlLITART 

Discipline. 

^  The  Perlians  were  trained  up  to  the  fcrvice  from  their 
tender  years,  by  pafling  through  different  excrcifes.  General- 
ly i peaking,  they  lerved  in  the  armies,  from  the  age  of  twenty 
to  fifty  years.  And  whether  they  were  in  peace  or  war,  they 
alv/ays  wore  fwords,  as  our  gentlemen  ^o^  which  was  never 
praftifed  among  the  Greeks  or  the  Ronians.  They  were  ob- 
liged to  lift  themfelves  at  the  time  appointed;  and  it  was  c- 
fteemed  a  crime  to  defire  to  be  difpenfcd  with  in  that  rcfpccl:, 
as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  by  the  cruel  treatment  given  by  Da- 
rius and  Xerxes  *  to  two  young  noblemen,  whofe  fathers  had 
deljred,  as  a. favour,  that  their  fons  might  be  permitted  to  ftay 
at  hotne,  for  a  comfort  to  them  in  their  old  age. 

'  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  a  body  of  troops  appointed  to  be  the 

r  Strab.  1.  XV.  p.  734.      Am.  Mar.  1-  xxiii,  fub  finem. 
*  ^crpd.  1,  iv,  et  vi.  Sen.  de  Ira,  1.  iii,  c.  16, 17.  H.ib.  vii.  c.  83- 
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king's  guard,  which  were  called  Immortal,  becaufe  this  body, 
which  confifted  of  ten  thoufand,  perpetually  fubfifted,  and 
was  always  complete ;  forasfoon  as  any  of  the  men  died,  another 
was  immediately  put  into  his  place.  The  eftablilhment  of  this 
body  probably  began  with  the  ten  thoufand  men  fent  for  by 
Cyrus  out  of  Perfia  to  be  his  guard.  They  were  diftinguiftied 
from  all  the  other  troops  by  the  richnefs  of  their  armour,  and 
ftill  more  by  their  Angular  courage.  "  Quintus  Curtius  men- 
tions alfo  this  body  of  men,  and  another  body  befides,  con- 
fifting  of  fifteen  thoufand,  defigned  in  like  manner  to  be  a 
guard  to  the  king's  perfon;  The  latter  were  called*  Doryphori, 
or  the  Lancers. 

II.  TAeir  Armour. 

The  ordinary  arms  of  the  Perfians  wereafabre,  or  fcimitar, 
**  acinaces,"  as  it  is  called  in  Latin ;  a  kind  of  dagger,  which 
hung  in  their  belt  on  the  right  fide ;  a  javelin,  or  half-pike, 
having  a  fharp  pointed  iron  at  the  end. 

It  feems  that  they  carried  two  javelins,  or  lances,  one  to 
fling,  and  the  other  to  fight  with.  They  made  great  ufe  of 
the  bow,  and  of  the  quiver  in  which  they  carried  their  arrows. 
The  (ling  was  not  unknown  amongft  them;  but  they  did  not 
fet  much  value  upon  it. 

It  appears  from  feveral  palTages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the 
Perfians  wore  no  helmets,  but  only  their  common  caps,  which 
they  called  Tiaras  j  this  is  particularly  faid  of  Cyrus  the  young- 
er, "^  and  of  his  army.  And  yet  the  fame  authors,  in  other 
places,  make  mention  of  their  helmets;  from  whence  we  mufl 
conclude,  that  their  cuflom  had  changed  according  to  the 
times.  * 

The  foot  for  the  mofl  part  wore  cuirafTes  made  of  brafs, 
which  were  fo  artificially  fitted  to  their  bodies,  that  they  were 
no  impediment  to  the  motion  and  agility  of  their  limbs;  no 
more  than  the  vambi-aces,  or  other  pieces  of  armour,  which 
covered  the  arms,  thighs,  and  legs  of  the  horfemen.  Their 
horfes  themfelves  for  the  moft  part  had  their  faces,  breafts  and 

"  Herod,  I.  iii,  c.  3.  ^^  De  cxped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  ^63, 
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flanks  covered  with  brafs.  Thefe  were  what  are  called  Equi 
Cataphradli,  barbed  horles. 

Authors  differ  very  much  about  the  form  and  fafliion  of 
their  (hields.  At  firll  they  made  ufe  of  very  fmall  and  light 
onesi  made  only  of  twigs  of  ofier,  "  gerra."  But  it  appears  from 
feveral  paffages,  that  they  had  alfo  fliiclds  of  brafs,  which  were 
of  a  great  length. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  in  the  firft  ages  the  light- 
armed  foldiers,  that  is,  the  archers,  (lingers,  &c.  compofcd 
the  bulk  of  the  armies  amongft  the  Perfians  and  Medes.  Cy- 
rus, who  had  found  by  experience,  that  fuch  troops  were  only 
fit  for  fkirmifhing,  or  fighting  at  a  diftance,  and  who  thought 
it  moft  advantageous  to  come  direclly  to  clofe  fight  j  he,  I 
fay,  for  thefe  reafons,  made  a  change  in  his  army,  and  reduced 
thofe  light-armed  troops  to  a  very  few,  arming  the  far  greater 
number  at  all  points,  like  the  reil  of  the  army. 

III.  Chariots  armed  with  Scythes. 

^  Cyrus  introduced  a  confiderable  change  likewife  with  rv^- 
fpecl  to  the  chariots  of  war.  Thefe  had  been  in  ufe  a  long 
while  before  his  time,  as  appears  both  from  Homer  and  the 
facred  writings.  Thefe  chariots  had  only  two  wheels,  and 
were  generally  drawn  by  four  horfes  a-breaft,  with  two  men  in 
each;  oneof  diftinguiflaed  birth  and  valour,  who  fought,  and  the 
other  only  for  driving  the  chariot.  Cyrus  thought  this  me- 
thod, which  was  very  expenfive,  was  but  of  httle  fervice ;  fince, 
for  the  equipping  of  three  hundred  chariots,  were  required 
twelve  hundred  horfes  and  fix  hundred  men,  of  which,  there 
were  but  three  hundred  who  really  fought,  the  other  three 
hundred,  though  all  men  of  merit  and  diftinclion,  arid  capable 
of  doing  great  fervice,  if  otherwife  employed,  ferving  only  as 
charioteers  or  drivers.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  al- 
tered the  form  of  the  chariots,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the 
fighting  men  that  rode  in  them,  by  putting  the  drivers  into  a 
condition  to  fight,  as  well  as  the  others. 

He  caufed  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  to  be  made  frrongcr, 

*  Xen.  Cyr. !.  vl.  p.  rj;. 
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that  they  fliould  not  be  fo  eafliy  broken;  and  their  axle-trees 
to  be  made  longer,  to  make  them  the  more  firm  and  fteady. 
At  each  end  of  the  axle-tree  he  caufed  Icythes  to  be  faftened 
that  were  three  feet  long,  and  placed  horizontally ;  and  caufed 
other  fcythes  to  be  fixed  under  the  fame  axle-tree  with  their 
edges  turned  to  the  ground,  that  they  might  cut  in  pieces  men, 
or  horfes,  or  whatever  the  impetuous  violence  of  the  chariots 
fhould  overturn.  ^  It  appears  from  feveral  palTages  in  authors, 
that  in  after-times,  befides  all  this,  they  added  two  long  iron 
ipikes  at  the  end  of  the  pole,  in  order  to  pierce  whatever  came 
in  the  way  J  and  that  they  armed  the  hinder  part  of  the  cha- 
riot with  feveral  rows  of  fliarp  knives  to  hinder  any  one  from 
mounting  behind. 

Thefe  chariots  were  in  ufe  for  many  ages  in  all  the  eafbern 
countries.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the  principal  ftrength 
of  the  armies,  as  the  mod  certain  caufes  of  the  victory,  and 
as  an  apparatus  the  moil  capable  of  all  ethers  to  ftrike  the  ene= 
my  with  confternation  and  terror. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  military  art  improved,  the  people 
found  the  inconveniencies  of  them,  and  at  length  laid  them  a- 
lide.  For  to  reap  any  advantage  from  them,  it  was  necefTarj 
to  fight  in  vaft  large  plains,  where  the  foil  was  very  even,  and 
where  there  were  no  rivulets,  gutters,  woods,  nor  vineyards. 

In  after-times  feveral  methods  were  invented  to  render  thefe 
chariots  abfolutely  ufelefs.  '^  It  was  enough  to  cut  a  ditch  in 
their  way,  which  immediately  ftopped  their  courfe.  Some- 
times an  able  and  experienced  general,  as  Eumenes  in  the 
battle  v.-hich  Scipio  fought  with  Antiochus,  would  attack 
the  chariots  with  a  detachment  of  flingers,  archers  and  fpear- 
men,  vrho  fpreading  themfelves  on  all  fides,  would  pour  fuch 
a  florm  of  flones,  arrows,  and  lances,  upon  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fall  a  fhouting  fo  loud  with  the  whole  army,  that 
they  terrified  the  horfes  of  the  chariots,  and  occafioned  fuch 
a  diforder  and  confufion  among  them,  as  often  made  them 
turn  about  and  run  foul  upon  their  own  forces.  *  At  other 
times  they  would  render  the  chariots  ineffedlual  and  ina£live, 

J  Liv.  1.  xxKvii.  n.  41.  2  Ibid,  •  Plut.  in  S7I.  p  463" 
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only  by  marching  over  the  fpace,  which  feparated  the  two 
armies,  with  an  extraordinary  fwiftnefs,  and  advancing  fud- 
denly  upon  the  enemy.  For  the  ftrength  and  execution  of 
the  chariots  proceeded  from  the  length  of  their  courfe,  which 
was  what  gave  that  impetuofity  and  rapidity  to  their  motion, 
without  which  they  were  but  very  feeble  and  infignificant.  It 
was  after  this  manner,  that  the  Romans  under  Sylla,  at  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  defeated  and  put  to  flight  the  enemy's 
chariots  by  raifing  loud  peals  of  laughter,  as  if  they  had  been 
at  the  games  of  the  Circus,  and  by  crying  out,  that  they  fliould 
fend  more. 

IV.  Their  DISCIPLINE  in  Peace  as  nvell  as  War.  ' 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  perfe^,  than  the  difcipline 
and  good  order  of  the  troops  in  Cyrus' reign,  whether  in  peace 
or  war. 

The  methods  ufed  by  that  great  prince,  as  is  fully  related  in 
Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  in  order  to  form  his  troops  by  fre- 
quent exercifes,  to  inure  them  to  fatigue  by  keeping  them  con- 
tinually breathing  and  employed  in  laborious  works,  to  prepare 
them  for  real  battles  by  mock  engagements,  to  fire  them  with 
courage  and  refolution  by  exhortations,  praifes,  and  rewards  j 
all  this,  I  fay,  is  a  perfect  model  for  all  who  have  the  com- 
mand of  troops,  to  which,  generally  fpeaking,  peace  and  tran- 
quillity become  extremely  pernicious;  for  a  relaxation  of  dif- 
cipline, which  ufually  enfues,  enervates  the  vigour  of  the  fol- 
diersj  and  their  ina(51:ion  blunts  that  edge  of  courage,  which 
the  motion  of  armies,  and  the  approach  of  enemies,  infinitely 
lliarpen  and  excite.  *  A  wife  prefcicnce  of  the  future  ought 
to  make  us  prepare  in  time  of  peace  whatever  will  be  needful 
in  time  of  v/ar. 

.  Whenever  the  Perfian  armies  marched,  every  thing  was  or- 
dered and  carried  on  with  as  much  regularity  and  exai^ncfs,  as 
on  a  day  of  battle;  not  a  foidier  or  oJllccr  daring  to  quit  his 
rank,  or  remove  from  the  colours.  It  was  the  cuflom  amongft 

*   — _— Metuenfque  futuri. 
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all  Afiatics,  whenever  they  encamped,  though  but  for  a  day 
or  a  night,  to  have  their  camp  furrounded  with  pretty  deep 
ditches.  This  they  did  to  prevent  being  furprifed  by  the  ene- 
my, and  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  engage  againft  their 
inclinations.  ^  Tiiey  ufually  contented  themfelves  with  cover- 
ing their  camp  with  a  bank  of  earth  dug  out  of  thefe  ditches; 
though  fometimes  they  fortified  tliem  with  good  pailifadoes, 
and  long  ftakes  driven  into  the  ground. 

By  what  has  been  faid  of  their  difcipline  in  time  of  peace, 
and  of  their  manner  of  marching  and  encamping  their  armies, 
we  may  judge  of  their  exadtnefs  on  a  day  of  battle.  Nothing 
can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  Cyropaedia.  No  fingle  family  can  be  better 
regulated,  or  pay  a  more  fpeedy  and  exa^l  obedience  to  the 
lirfl  ilgnal,  than  the  whole  army  of  Cyrus.  He  had  long  ac- 
cuftomed  them  to  that  prompt  obedience,  on  which  the  fuccefs 
of  all  enterprifes  depends.  For  what  avails  the  beft  head  in 
the  world,  if  the  arms  do  not  act  conformably,  and  follow  its 
directions  ?  At  firft  he  had  ufed  fome  feverity,  which  is  necef- 
fary  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  eltablifli  a  good  difcipline ; 
but  this  feverity  was  always  accompanied  with  reafon,  and 
tempered  with  kindnefs.  The  example  of  their  *  leader,  who 
was  the  firft  upon  all  duty,  gave  weight  and  authority  to  his 
difcourfe,  and  foftened  the  rigour  of  his  commands.  The  un- 
ulterable  rule  he  laid  down  to  himfelf,  of  granting  nothing 
but  to  merit  only,  and  of  refuiing  every  thing  to  favour,  was 
a  fure  means  of  keeping  all  the  officers  attached  to  their  duty, 
and  of  m.aking  them  perpetually  vigilant  and  careful,  f  For 
there  is  nothing  more  difcouraging  to  perfons  of  that  profef- 
iion,  even  to  thofe  who  love  their  prince  and  their  country, 
tiian  to  fee  the  rewards,  to  which  the  dangers  they  have  under- 
gone, and  the  blood  they  have  fpilt,  entitle  them,  conferred 

b  DIod.  1.  i.  p.  24,15. 

*  Dux.  cultu  levi,  capite  intedlo,  in  agmine,  in  laboribus  frequens  adefle :  laa- 
dem  ftrenuis,  folatium  invalidis,  exemplum  omnibus  oftendere.  Tacit.  Annal. 
1.  xiii.  c  2S- 

f  Cecediffe  in  irritum  labores,  fi  praemia  pcricalorum  foli  affcquantxir,  qyi 
P^rkulis  aon  aiTucruct*    Tacit.  Hift.  1.  iii.  c.  53. 
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upon  Others.  Cyrus  had  the  art  of  infpiring  his  common  fol- 
diers  even  Avith  a  zeal  for  difcipline  and  order,  by  firft  infpi- 
ring them  with  a  love  for  their  country,  for  their  honour,  and 
their  follow-citizens ;  and  above  all,  by  endearing  himfelf  to 
them,  by  his  bounty  and^  liberality.  Thefe  are  the  true  me- 
thods of  eftablifhing  and  fupnorting  military  difciphne  in  its 
full  force  and  vigour. 

V.  Tke'ir  Order  of  Battle. 

As  there  were  but  very  few  fortified  places  in  Cyrus'  time, 
all  their  wars  were  little  elfe  but  field  expeditions;  for  which 
reafon  that  wife  prince  found  out,  by  his  own  refle<ftion  and 
experience,  that  nothing  contributed  more  to  vi<Story,  than  a 
numerous  and  good  cavalry ;  and  that  the  gaining  of  one  finglc 
pitched  battle  was  often  attended  with  the  conqueft  of  a  whole 
kingdom.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that  having  found  thePerfian 
army  entirely  deftitute  of  that  important  and  necefiary  fuccour, 
he  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  remedying  that  defect;  and 
fo  far  fucceeded,  by  his  great  application  and  activity,  as  to 
form  a  body  of  Perfian  cavalry,  which  became  fuperior  to  that 
of  his  enemies,  in  goodnefs  at  leaft,  if  not  in  number  *=.  There 
were  fcveral  breeds  of  horfes  in  Perfia  and  Media;  but  in  the 
latter  province,  thofe  of  a  place  called  Nifea,  were  the  moft 
elleemed ;  and  it  was  from  thence  the  king's  liable  was  furnifh- 
ed.  We  Ihall  now  examine  v/hat  ufe  they  made  of  their  caval- 
ry and  infantry. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Thym.braea  may  ferve  to  give  us  a 
juft  notion  of  the  taftics  of  the  ancients  in  the  days  of  Cyrus, 
and  to  fliow  how  far  their  ability  extended  either  in  the  ufe  of 
arms,  or  the  difpofition  of  armies. 

They  knew,  that  the  moft  advantageous  order  of  battle  was 
to  place  the  infantry  in  the  center,  and  the  cavalry,  which  con- 
fifted  chiefly  of  the  curaffiers,  on  the  two  wings  of  the  army. 
By  this  difpofition  the  flanks  of  the  foot  were  covered,  and  the 
horfe  were  at  liberty  to  a£t  and  extend  themfclves,  as  occalion 
fhould  require. 

Volume  II.  T 
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They  likev/Ife  underftood  the  neceffity  of  drawing  out  an 
army  into  feveral  lines,  in  order  to  fupport  one  another  ;  be- 
caule  otherwife,  one  flngle  hne  might  eafily  be  pierced  through 
and  broken  ;  fo  would  not  be  able  to  rally,  and  confequently 
the  army  would  be  left  without  refource.  For  which  reafon, 
they  fornaed  the  firll:  line  of  foot  heavily  armed,  *  twelve  men 
deep,  who,  on  the  firft  onfet,  made  ufe  of  tlie  half-pike  ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  fronts  of  the  two  armies  came  clofe  to- 
gether, engaged  the  enemy  body  to  body  Avith  their  fwords,  or 
fcimitars. 

The  fecond  line  confifted  of  fuch  men  as  were  lightly  armed, 
whofe  manner  of  fighting  was  to  fling  their  javelins  over  the 
heads  of  the  firft.  Thefe  javelins  were  made  of  a  heaA'}'  wood, 
were  pointed  with  iron,  and  were  flung  with  great  violence. 
The  defign  of  them  was  to  put  the  enemy  into  diforder,  before 
they  came  to  clofe  fight. 

The  third  line  confifted  of  archers,  whofe  bows  being  bent 
with  the  utmoft  force,  carried  their  arrows  over  the  heads  of 
the  two  preceding  lines,  and  extremely  annoyed  the  enemy. 
Thefe  archers  were  fometimes  mixed  with  flingeirs,  who  flung 
great  ftones  with  a  terrible  force  \  but,  in  after-time,  the  Rho- 
dians,  inftead  of  ftones,  made  ufe  of  leaden  bullets,  which  the 
flings  carried  a  great  deal  farther. 

A  fourth  line,  formed  of  men  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofc 
of  the  firft,  formed  the  rear  of  the  main  body.  This  line  was 
intended  for  the  fupport  of  the  others,  and  to  keep  them  to 
their  duty,  in  cafe  they  gave  way.  It  ferved  likewife  for  a 
rear-guard,  and  a  body  of  referve  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  if  they 
fhould  happen  to  penetrate  fo  far. 

They  had  befides  moving  towers,  carried  upon  huge  wag- 
gons, drawn  by  fixteen  oxen  each,  in  which  were  twenty  men, 
M'hofe  bufinefs  was  to  difchargc  ftones  and  javelins.  Thefe 
were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  army  behind  the  body  of 
referve,  and  ferved  to  fupport  their  troops,  when  they  were 
driven  by  the  enemy ;  and  to  favour  their  rallying  when  in 
diforder. 

*  Before  Cyrus'  time  it  was  of  twenty-four  men- 
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They  made  great  ufe,  too,  of  their  chariots  armed  with  fcythes, 
as  we  have  already  obferved.  Thefe  they  generally  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  and  fome  of  them  at  certain  times  upon 
the  flanks  of  the  army,  or  when  they  had  any  reafon  to  fear 
their  being  furrounded. 

Thus  far,  and  not  much  farther,  did  the  ancients  carry  their 
knowledge  in  the  military  art  with  refpeiSl  to  their  battles  and 
engagements :  But  we  do  not  find  they  had  any  fkill  in  chu- 
fing  advantageous  ports,  in  feafonably  pofleffing  themfelves  of  a 
favourable  country ;  of  bringing  the  war  into  a  clofe  one  ;  of 
making  ufe  of  defiles  and  narrow  pafTes,  either  to  moleft  the 
enemy  in  their  march,  or  to  cover  themfelves  from  their  attacks  j 
of  laying  artful  ambufcades  -,  of  protracting  a  campaign  to  a 
great  length  by  wife  delays ;  of  not  fuftering  a  fuperior  enemy 
to  force  them  to  a  decifive  action,  and  of  reducing  him  to  the 
ncccffity  of  preying  upon  himfclf  through  the  want  of  forage 
and  provifions  :  Neither  do  we  fee,  that  they  had^uch  regard 
to  the  defending  of  their  right  and  left  with  rivers;  mar  flies,  or 
mountains  j  and  by  that  means  to  make  the  front  of  a  fmaller 
army  equal  to  that  of  another  much  more  numerous,  and  to 
put  it  out  of  the  enemy's  power  to  furround  or  flank  them. 

Yet  in  Cyrus'  firfl:  campaign  againft  the  Armenians,  and 
afterwards  againfl:  the  Babylonians,  there  fecm  to  have  been 
fome  beginnings,  and  a  kind  of  eflays  of  this  art  ;  but  they 
xvere  not  improved,  or  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfedlion  in 
thofe  days.  Time,  reflection,  and  experience,  made  the  great 
commanders  in  after-ages  acquainted  with  thefe  precautions 
and  fubtleties  of  war  ;  and  we  have  already  fliown,  in  the  wars 
of  the  Carthaginians,  what  ufe  Hannibal,  Fabius,  Scipio,  and 
other  generals  of  both  nations  made  of  them. 

VI.  l^heir  MANNER  of  ArrACKING  and  DEFENDING 

Strong  Places. 
The  ancients  both  devifed  and  executed  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  arms  known  in  their  days,  as 
alfo  from  the  force  and  the   variety  of  engines  then  in  ufe, 
either  for  attacking  or  defending  fortified  places. 

Tij 
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I.   Their  WaY  of  ATTACKING  PLACES. 

The  firft  method  of  attacking  a  place  was  by  blockade. 
They  inverted  the  town  with  a  wall  built  quite  round  it,  and  in 
which,  at  proper  diftances,  were  made  redoubts  and  places  of 
arms ;  and  between  the  wall  and  the  town  they  dug  a  deep 
trench,  which  they  ftrongly  fenced  with  pallifadoes,  to  hinder 
the  befieged  from  going  out,  as  well  as  to  prevent  fuccours  or 
provilions  from  being  brought  in.  In  this  manner  they  waited 
till  famine  did  what  they  could  not  efFe£t  by  force  or  art.  From 
hence  proceeded  the  length  of  the  fieges  related  by  the  ancients ; 
as  that  of  *  Troy,  which  lafted  ten  years  ;  that  of  Azoth  by 
Pfammeticus,  which  lafted  twenty ;  that  of  Nineveh,  where 
we  find  Sardanapalus  defended  hirafelf  for  the  fpace  of  feven. 
And  Cyrus  might  have  lain  a  long  time  before  Babylon,  where 
they  had  laid  in  a  ftock  of  provilions  for  twenty  years,  if  he 
had  not  ufed%  different  method  for  taking  it. 

As  theyround  blockades  extremely  tedious  from  their  dura- 
tion, they  invented  the  method  of  fcaling,  which  was  done  by 
raifing  a  great  number  of  ladders,  againft  the  walls,  by  means 
whereof  a  great  many  files  of  foldiers  might  climb  up  together, 
and  force  their  way  in. 

To  render  this  method  of  fcaling  impra£licable,  or  at  leaft 
inefte<^ual,  they  made  the  walls  df  their  city  extremely  high, 
and  the  towers  wherewith  they  were  flanked,  ftill  confiderably 
higher,  that  the  ladders  of  the  befiegers  might  not  be  able  to 
reach  the  top  of  them.  This  obliged  them  to  find  out  fonie 
other  way  of  getting  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts  ;  and  this  was 
building  moving  towers  of  wood  ftill  higher  than  the  walls, 
and  by  approaching  them  with  thcfe  wooden  towers.  On  the 
top  of  thefe  towers,  which  formed  a  kind  of  platform,  was 
placed  a  competent  number  of  foldiers,  who,  with  darts  and 
arrows,  and  the  affiftance  of  their  baliftae  and  catapultae, 
fcoured  the  ramparts,  and  cleared  them  of  the  defenders ; 
and  then  from  a  lower  ftage  of  the  tower,  they  let  down  a  kind 


*  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  the  ram,  or  any  ■n-aiiike  engine. 
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of  draw-bridge,  which  refted  upon  the  wall,  and  gave  the  fol- 
diers  admittance. 

A  third  method,  which  extremely,  fliortened  the  length  of 
their  fieges,  was  that  of  the  battering-ram,  by  which  they  made 
breaches  in  the  walls,  and  opened  themfelves  a  paflage  into 
the  places  belieged.  This  battering-ram  was  a  vaft  thick  beam 
of  timber,  with  a  ftrong  head  of  iron  or  brafs  at  the  end  of  it; 
which  was  pufhed  with  the  utmoft  force  againffc  the  walls. 
There  were  fcveral  kinds  of  them  ;  but  I  fhall  give  a  more 
ample  and  particular  account  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  other  war- 
like engines,  in  another  place. 

They  had  ftill  a  fourth  method  of  attacking  places,  which 
was,  that  of  fapping  and  undermining  ;  and  this  was  done  two 
different  ways  ;  that  is,  either  to  carry  on  a  fubterranean  path 
quite  under  the  walls,  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  fo  open 
themfelves  a  paffage  and  entrance  into  it;  or  elfe,  after  they 
had  fapped  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  and  put  fupportcrs  under 
it,  to  fill  the  fpace  with  all  forts  of  combuftible  matter,  and 
then  to  fet  that  matter  on  fire,  in  order  to  burn  down  the  fup- 
portcrs, calcine  the  niatei'ials  of  the  Avali,  and  throw  down  part 
of  it. 

2.  ^heir  M /INNER  of  DEFENDING  PLACES. 
With  refpect  to  the  fortifying  and  defending  of  towns  the 
ancients  made  ufe  of  all  the  fundamental  principles  and  effential 
rules  nov;-  praflifed  in  the  art  of  fortification.  They  had  the 
method  of  overflowing  the  country  round  about,  to  hinder  the 
enemy's  approaching  the  town  ;  they  made  their  ditches  deep, 
and  of  a  fleep  afcent,  and  fenced  them  round  with  palliladoes, 
to  make  the  enemy's  afcent,  or  defcent  the  more  difficult  •,  they 
made  their  ramparts  very  thick,  and  fenced  them  with  flone, 
or  brick-work,  that  the  battering-ram  fhould  not  be  able  to 
demoliih  them  •,  and  very  high,  that  the  fcaling  of  them  fhould 
be  equally  imprafticable  ;  they  had  their  projecting  towers, 
from  whdnce  our  modern  baftions  derived  their  origin,  tor  the 
flanking  of  the  curtains  -,  the  ingenious  invention  of  different 
machines  for  the  fliooting  of  arrows,  throwing  of  darts  and 
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lances,  and  hurling  of  great  flones  with  vaft  force  and  violence  j 
their  parapets  and  battlements  in  the  walls  for  the  foldiers  fe- 
curity,  and  their  covered  galleries,  which  went  quite  round  the 
walls,  and  ferved  as  fubterraneous  pafTagcs  ;  their  intrench- 
ments  behind  the  breaches,  and  necks  of  the  towers ;  they 
made  their  fallies  too,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  works  of  the 
beficgers,  and  to  fet  their  engines  on  fire ;  as  alfo  their  coun- 
termines to  defeat  the  mines  of  the  enemy ;  and,  laftly,  tliey 
built  citadels,  as  places  of  retreat  in  cafe  of  extremity,  to  ferve 
as  the  lali  rcfource  to  a  garrifon  upon  the  point  of  being  forced, 
and  to  make  the  taking  of  the  town  of  no  etTecV,  or  at  leaft  to 
obtain  a  more  advantageous  capitulation.  All  thefe  methods 
of  defending  places  againft  thofe  that  befieged  them,  were 
known  in  the  art  of  fortification,  as  it  was  praclifed  among  the 
ancients;  and  they  are  the  very  fame  as  are  now  in  ufe  among 
the  moderns,  allowing  for  fiich  alteration  as  the  difference  of 
arms  has  occalioned. 

I  thought  it  neceflary  to  enfer  into  this  detail,  in  order  to 

give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  ancient  manner  of  defending  for- 
ts '-' 

tined  towns;  as  alfo  to  remove  a  prejudice  vrhich  prevails  u- 
mong  many  of  the  moderns,  who  imagine,  that,  becaufe  new 
names  are  now  given  to  the  fame  things,  the  things  themfelves 
are  therefore  different  in  nature  and  principle.  Since  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  cannon  indeed  have  been  fubftituted 
in  the  fame  place  of  the  battering-ram ;  and  mulket-fhot  in  the 
room  of  baliftae,  catapultae,  fcorpions,  javehns,  flings,  and  ar- 
rows. But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  any  of  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  fortification  are  changed?  By  no  means.  The  an- 
cients made  as  much  of  the  folidity  of  bodies,  and  the  me- 
chanic powers  of  motion,  as  art  and  ingenuity  would  admit. 

VII.  The  Condition  of  the  Persian  Forces  after 
CiRC/s'  Time. 
T  HAVE, already  obferved,  more  than  once,  that  we  muft  not 
judge  of  the  merit  and  courage  of  the  Pcrfian  troops  at  all 
times,  by  what  we  fee  of  them  in  Cyrus'  reign.     I  fhall  con- 
clude this  article  of  war  with  a  judicious  refleftion  made  by 
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Monfieur  BoiTuet,  bifKop  of  Meaux,  on  that  fubjedl.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  Perfians,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  were  ignorant  of  the  great  advantages  that 
refuit  from  fsverity,  order,  or  difcipline;  from  the  drawing 
up  of  an  army;  their  order  in  marching  and  encamping;  and 
that  happinefs  of  conducl  which  moves  thofe  great  bodies  with- 
out diforder  or  confiidon.  Full  of  a  vain  odentation  of  their 
povv^er  and  greatnefs;  and  relying  more  upon  ftrength  than 
prudence,  upon  the  number  rather  than  the  choice  of  their 
troops,  they  thought  they  had  done  all  that  was  neceflary, 
when  they  had  drawn  together  immenfe  numbers  of  people, 
who  fought  indeed  with  refoiution  enough,  but  witliout  order, 
and  who  found  themfelves  incumbered  with  the  vafl  multitudes 
of  ufelefs  perfons,  in  the  retinue  of  the  king  and  his  chief  of- 
ficers. For  to  fuch  an  height  was  their  luxury  grown,  that 
they  would  needs  have  the  fame  magnificence,  and  enjoy  the 
fame  plcafures  and  delights  in  the  army,  as  in  the  king's  court  j 
fo  that  in  tlieir  wars  the  kings  marched  accompanied  with  their 
wives,  their  concubines,  and  all  their  eunuchs.  Their  iilvcr 
and  gold  plate,  and  all  their  rich  furniture,  were  carried  after 
them  in  prodigious  quantities;  and,  in  fliort,  all  the  equipage 
and  utenfils  fo  voluptuous  a  life  requires.  An  army  compofed 
in  this  manner,  and  akeady  clogged  with  the  exceflive  number 
of  troops,  had  the  additional  load  of  vaft  multitudes  of  fuch 
as  did  not  fight.  In  this  confufion,  the  troops  could  not  a(Sl  io 
concert:  Their  orders  never  reached  them  in  time;  and  in 
aclion  every  tiling  went  on  at  random,  as  it  wei*e,  without  the 
poilibility  of  any  commander's  preventing  diforder.  Add  to 
this,  the  neceflity  they  were  under  of  finifliing  an  expedition 
quickly,  and  of  pauing  into  an  enemy's  country  with  great  ra- 
pidity; becaufe  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  people,  greedy  not  only 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  but  of  fuch  things  alfo  as  were  requi- 
fite  for  luxury  and  pleafure,  confumed  all  that  could  be  me't 
^vith  in  a  very  fliort  time  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  cafy  to  comprehend 
from  whence  they  could  procure  fubfillcncc. 

But  with  all  this  vaft  train,  the  Perfians  afloniflisd  tiiofe  na- 
tions that  were  as  uncxpsrt  in  military  afiairs  as  themfelve-^i 
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and  many  of  thofe  that  were  better  verfed  therein,  were  yet 
overcome  by  them,  being  either  weakened  or  diftreffed  by  their 
own  divifions,  or  overpowered  by  their  enemy's  numbers.  And 
by  this  means  Egypt,  as  proud  as  Ihe  was  of  her  antiquity,  her 
wife  ijiftitutions,  and  the  conquefts  of  her  Sefortris,  became 
fubjttt  to  the  Periians.  Nor  was  it  difficult  for  them  to  con- 
quer the  lelTer  Alia,  and  fuch  Greek  colonies  as  the  kixuryof 
Ana  had  corrupted.  But  when  they  came  to  engage  with  Greece 
itfclf,  they  found  what  they  had  never  met  with  before,  regu- 
lar and  v/ell-difciphned  troops,  flcilful  and  experienced  com- 
manders, foldiers  accuftomed  to  temperance,  whofe  bodies  were 
inured  to  toil  and  labour,  and  rendered  both  robuft  and  adlive, 
by  wreftling  and  other  exercifes  pradlifed  in  that  country.  The 
Grecian  armies  indeed  were  but  fmall  •,  but  they  were  like 
your  ftrong,  vigorous  bodies,  that  feem  to  be  all  nerves  and  11- 
news,  and  full  of  fpirits  in  every  part :  At  the  fame  time  they 
were  fo  well  commanded,  and  fo  prompt  in  obeying  the  orders 
of  their  generals,  that  one  would  have  thought  all  the  foldiers 
had  been  a<^tuated  by  one  foul ;  fo  perfect  an  harmony  was 
there  in  all  their  motions. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Arts  and  S:  iences. 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  eaflern  poetry,  of 
which  we  know  little  more  than  what  we  find  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teflament.  Thofe  precious  fragments  are  fufficient 
to  Let  us  know  the  origin  of  poefy  j  its  true  deiign  j  the  ufe 
that  /was  made  of  it  by  thofe  infpired  writers,  namely,  to  cele- 
brate the  perfedlions,  and  fing  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  as 
alfo  the  dignity  and  fublimity  of  ftyle  which  ought  to  accom- 
pany it,  and  be  adapted  to  the  majerty  of  the  fubje<5ts  it  treats. 
The  difcourfes  of  Job's  friends,  who  lived  in  the  eaft,  as  he 
hj.v.fdf  did,  and  who  were  diitinguilhed  among  the  Gentiles, 
as  much  by  their  learning  as  their  birth,  may  likewife  give  us 
fome  notion  of  the  eaftern  eloquence  in  thofe  early  ages. 
What  the  Egyptian  pnelts  faid  of  the  Greeks  in  general. 
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and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular,  according  to  <*  Plato,  that 
they  were  but  children  in  antiquity,  "is  very  true  with  refpeft 
to  arts  and  iciences,  of  which  they  have  faUely  afcribed  the 
invention  to  chimerical  perfons,  much  pofterior  to  the  deluge. 
*^  The  holy  fcripture  informs  us,  that  before  that  epocha,  God 
had  difcovered  to  manlvind  the  art  of  tilling  and  cultivating  the 
ground  ;  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  cattle,  when  their  habita- 
tion was  in  tents  ;  of  fpining  wool  and  flr.x,  and  weaving  it  in- 
to ftuifs  and  linen  j  of  forging  and  poiifhing  iron  and  brals, 
and  putting  them  to  numberlcfs  ufes  that  arc  necefiary  and 
convenient  for  life  and  fociety. 

We  learn  from  the  fame  fcriptures,  that,  very  foon  after  the 
deluge,  human  induftry  had  made  fcveral  difcoveries,  very  wor- 
thy of  admiration  •,  as,  i.  The  art  of  fpinning  gold  thread,  and 
of  interweaving  it  with  ffcwtFs.    2  That  of  beating  gold,  and  with 
licrht  thin  leaves  of  it  to  gild  wood  and  other  materials.    3.  The 
fecret  of  calling  metals  j  as  brafs,  fdver,  or  gold ;  and  of  ma- 
king all  forts  of  ligures  with  them  in  imitation  of  nature;  of  re- 
prcfcnting  any  kind  of  cliiierent  objects  •,  and  of  making  an  in- 
finite variety  of  vclTels  of  thofe  metals,  for  ufe  and  ornament. 
4.  The  art  of  painting,  or  carving  upon  wood,  flone,  or  mar- 
ble :   And,  5.  to  name  no  more,  that  of  dying  their  iilks  and 
fluffs,  and  giving  them  the  mcft  exquillte  and  beautiful  colours. 
As  it  was  in  Afia  that  men  firft  fettled  after  the  delug?,  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive  that  Afia  mufl  have  been  the  nurfe,  as  it 
Avere,  of  arts  and  fciences,  of  which  the  remembrance  had  been 
prefcrved  by  tradition;  and  which  were  afterwards  revived  a- 
gain,  and  reflored  by  means  of  men's  vv'ants  and  neccffities  j 
which  put  them  upon  all  the  methods  of  induflry  and  appllci- 
tion. 

SECTION  I. 

u^It  C  III 7 E  C  T U li  E. 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  fliortly  after,  of  thofe 
famous  chies  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which  have  been  looked 

d  In  Timaeo,  p.  22.  *•  Gen.  c  vi. 
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upon  as  prodigies ;  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  royal  and 
other  palaces,  divided  into  fundry  halls  and  apartments,  and 
adorned  with  every  thing  that  either  decency  or  conveniency 
could  require  ;  the  regularity  and  fymmetry  of  the  pillars 
and  vaulted  roofs,  raifed  and  multiplied  one  upon  another-,  the 
noble  gates  of  their  cities;  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  their 
ramparts;  the  height  and  (Irengtli  of  their  towers;  their  large 
commodious  keys  on  the  banks  of  their  great  rivers ;  and  their 
curious  bold  bridges  built  over  them  :  All  thefe  things,  I  fay, 
with  many  other  works  of  the  like  nature,  fliow  to  what  a  pitch 
of  perfection  architecture  was  carried  in  thofe  ancient  times. 

Yet  I  cannot  fay,  whether  in  thofe  ages  this  ai-t  arofe  to 
tliat  degree  of  perfection  Avhich  it  afterwards  attained  in  Greece 
and  Italy ;  or  thofe  vaft  ftructures  in  Aha  and  Egypt,  fo  much 
boafted  of  by  the  ancients,  Avere  as  remarkable  for  their  beaU" 
ty  and  regularity,  as  they  were  for  their  magnitude  and  fpaci- 
oufnefs.  We  hear  of  five  orders  in  architecture,  the  Tufcan, 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite :  But  we  never  hear 
of  an  Auatic  or  Egyptian  order,  which  gives  us  reafon  to  doubt 
whether  the  fymmetry,  mcafures,  and  proportions  of  pillars, 
pilafters,  and  other  ornaments  in  arcliitecture,  were  exactly 
cbferved  in  thofe  ancient  ftructures. 

SECTION  11. 

Music. 

It  is  no  wonder,  if,  in  a  country  like  Afia,  addi»Sted  to  volup- 
tuous and  luxurious  living,  mufic,  which  is  in  a  manner  the 
foul  of  fuch  enjoyments,  was  in  high  eftecm,  and  cultivated 
v.ith  great  application.  The  very  names  of  the  principal  notes 
cf  ancient  mufic,  which  the  modern  has  ftill  preferved,  name- 
ly, the  Doric,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Ionian,  and  jEolian,  fuffi- 
cicntly  indicate  the  place  where  it  had  its  origin;  or  at  lealt', 
where  it  was  improved  and  brought  to  perfe»5tion.  ^  We  learn 
from  holy  fcrioture,  that  in  Laban's  time  inftrumental  mufic 
?.vas  much  in  ufe  in  the  country  where  he  dwelt,  that  is  in  Me- 

f  Gcn-xxxi.  27. 
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fopotamia ;  fince,  among  the  other  reproaches  he  makes  to  his 
fon-in-law  Jacob,  he  complains,  that,  by  his  precipitate  flight, 
he  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  conduct  him  and  his  familj 
*'  with  mirth  and  with  fongs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp  '^." 
Amongft  the  booty  that  Cyrus  ordered  to  be  fet  apart  for  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  mention  is  made  of  two  famous  female  mull- 
cians  *,  very  fkilful  in  their  profeiTion,  who  accompanied  a  la- 
dy of  Sufa,  and  were  taken  prifoners  with  her. 

To  determine  what  degree  of  perfection  mufic  was  carried 
to  by  the  ancients,  is  a  queftion  which  very  much  pu2zlcs  the 
learned.  It  is  the  harder  to  be  decided,  becaufe,  to  determiiie 
juftly  upon  it,  it  feems  neceffary  we  fliould  have  feveral  pieces 
of  rnxUlic  compofed  by  the  ancients,  Avith  their  notes,  tliat  we 
might  examine  It  both  with  our  eyes  and  our  ears.  But,  un- 
happily, it  is  not  with  mufic  in  this  refpecSl,  as  v^ith  ancient 
fculpture  and  poetry,  of  which  \<jc  have  fo  many  noble  monu- 
ments remaining;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  not  any  one 
piece  of  their  compofition  in  the  other  fcience,  by  wliich  wc 
can  form  a  certain  judgment  of  it,  and  determine  whether  the 
mufic  cf  the  ancients  was  as  perfect  as  ours. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  triple  fymphony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  voices,  that 
of  inftrurnents,  and  that  of  voices  and  inftruments  in  concert. 

It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  they  excelled  in  what  relates  to  tlie 
rhythmus.  What  is  meant  hj  rhythmus,  is  the  allemblnge  or 
union  of  various  times  in  mufic,  which  are  joined  together 
with  a  certain  order,  and  in  certain  proportions.  To  under- 
ftand  this  definition,  it  is  to  be  cbferved,  that  tJie  mufic  we 
are  here  fpeaking  of,  was  always  fet  and  fung  to  the  words  of 
certain  verfes,  in  which  every  fyllable  was  diliinguirned  into 
long  and  fliort;  that  the  fhort  lyllable  was  pronounced  as  quick 
again  as  the  long;  that  therefore  the  former  was  reckon- 
ed to  makeup  but  one  time,  whiifl  the  latter  m.ade  up  two; 
and  confequently  the  found  which  anfwered  to  this,  was  tQ 
continue  twice  as  long  as  the  found  which  anfwered  to  the  or- 

S  Cyrop.  I.  iv.  p.  IJ. 

*  Mv(7W/^-!'[<,-  !io  rct^  yu  ririx.-. 
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ther;  or,  which  is  the  fame  tiling,  it  was  to  confiil  of  two 
times,  or  meafures,  whilft  the  other  comprehended  but  one; 
that  the  verfes  which  were  fung,  confifted  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  feet  formed  by  the  different  combination  of  thefe  long 
and  fiiort  fyllables ;  and  that  the  rhythmus  of  the  fong  regularly 
followed  the  march  of  thcfe  feet.  As  thefe  feet,  of  what  na- 
ture or  extent  foever,  were  always  divided  into  two  equal  or  un- 
equal parts,  of  which  the  former  was  called  a^a-i;,  elevation  or 
railing;  and  the  latter  ^la-r,  deprellion  or  falling:  So  the  rhyth- 
mus of  the  fong,  which  anfwered  to  every  one  of  thofe  feet, 
was  divided  into  two  parts  equally  or  unequally  by  what  we 
now  call  a  Beat,  and  a  reft  or  intermifilon.  The  fcrupulous 
regard  the  ancients  had  to  the  quantity  of  their  fyllables  in 
their  vocal  muilc,  made  their  rhythmus  much  more  perfect  and 
regular  than  ours  :  For  our  poetry  is  not  formed  upon  the  mea- 
fure  of  long  and  iliort  fyllables ;  but  neverthelefs  a  {kilful  mu- 
iician  amongft  us,  may,  in  feme  fort  exprefs,  by  the  length  of 
the  founds,  the  quantity  of  every  fyllable.  This  account  of 
the  rhythmus  of  the  ancients  I  have  copied  from  one  of  the 
diiTertations  of  Monfieur  Burette ;  which  I  have  done  out  of  re- 
gard for  young  ftudents,  to  whom  this  little  explanation  may 
be  of  great  ufe  for  the  underftanding  of  feveral  paffages  in  an- 
cient authors.     I  now  return  to  my  fubjedl. 

The  principal  point  in  difpute  among  the  learned,  concern- 
ing the  mulic  of  the  ancients,  is,  to  know  whether  they  un- 
ckrftood  muiic  in  feveral  parts,  that  is,  a  compolltion  confift- 
hig  of  feveral  parts,  and  in  which  all  thofe  different  parts  form 
each  by  itfelf  a  complete  piece,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  an 
harmonious  connection,  as  it  is  in  our  counter-point  or  concert, 
whether  fimple  or  compounded. 

If  the  reader  be  curious  to  know  more  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, and  whatever  elfe  relates  to  the  muilc  of  the  ancients,  I 
refer  him  to  the  learned  differtations  of  the  above-mentioned 
Mr.  Burette,  inferted  in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  volumes  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  des  Belles  Lettres ;  which  fhow 
the  profound  erudition  and  exquilite  tafte  of  that  v.riter. 
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SECTION  III. 

.Physic. 

We  likewife  difcover  In  thofe  early  times  the  origin  of  phv- 
fic,  the  beginnings  of  which,  as  of  all  other  arts  and  fcicnces, 
were  very  rude  and  imperfect.  ^  Herodotus,  and  after  him, 
Strabo,  obferve,  that  it  was  a  general  cuftom  among  the  Ba- 
bylonians to  expofe  their  iick  perfons  to  the  view  of  pafTengers, 
in  order  to  learn  of  them,  whether  they  had  been  affli^Sted 
with  the  like  diftemper,  and  by  what  remedies  they  had  been 
cured.  From  hence  feveral  people  have  pretended  that  phy- 
lic  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  conjectural  and  experimental  fcience, 
entirely  refulting  from  obfcrvations  made  upon  the  nature  of 
different  difeafes,  and  upon  fuch  things  as  are  conducive  or 
prejudicial  to  health.  It  muft  be  confelTed,  that  experience 
will  go  a  great  way;  but  that  alone  is  not  fufficient.  The  fa- 
mous Hippocrates  made  great  ufe  of  it  in  his  praftice;  but  he 
did  not  entirely  rely  upon  it.  '  The  cuftom  was  in  thofe  days, 
for  all  perfons  that  had  been  fick,  and  were  cured,  to  put  up  a 
pi£ture  of  jElcuiapius,  wherein  they  gave  an  account  of  the 
remedies  that  had  reftored  them  to  their  health.  That  cele- 
brated phyfician  caufed  all  thefe  infcriptions  and  memorials  to 
be  copied  out,  which  were  of  great  advantage  to  him. 

''  Phyiic  was,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  great 
ufe  and  eftcem.  -ZEfculapius,  who  flourifhed  at  that  time,  is 
reckoned  the  inventor  of  that  art,  and  had  even  then  brought 
it  to  a  great  perfedtion  by  his  profound  knowledge  in  botany, 
by  his  great  (kill  in  medicinal  preparations  and  chirargical  ope- 
rations :  For  in  thofe  days  thefe  feveral  branches  were  not  fe- 
parated  from  one  another,  but  were  all  included  together  un- 
der the  denomination  of  phyflc. 

'  The  two  fons  of  ^Tculapius,  Podalirius  and  Machaon, 
who  commanded  a  certain  number  of  troops  at  the  ficge  of 
Troy,  were  both  excellent  phyficians  and  brave  officers ;  :;nd 

f>  Her.  1.  i.  c  197.     Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  746. 

'  Plin.  I.  xxix.  c.  I.     Strab.  U  viii.  p.  374. 

'•i  Diod.  1.  V.  p.341.  1  HoEi.  lUad.  l.£.  vcr.  Sal  — 847. 
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rendered  as  much  fervice  to  the  Grecian  army  by  their  ikill 
in  their  phyfical,  as  they  did  by  their  courage  and  conduct  in 
their  military  capacity.  ™  Nor  did  Achilles  himfelf,  or  even 
Alexander  the  Great  in  after-times,  tliink  the  knowledge  of 
this  fcience  improper  for  a  general,  or  beneath  his  dignity. 
On  tlie  contrary,  he  learned  it  himfelf  of  Chiron,  the  centaur, 
and  afterwards  iniT:ru(51:ed  his  governor  and  friend  Patroclus  in 
it,  who  did  not  difdain  to  exercife  the  art,  in  healing  the  wound 
of  Eurypilus.  This  wound  he  healed  by  the  application  of  a 
certain  root,  which  immediately  alTuaged  the  pain,  and  flop- 
ped the  bleeding.  Botany,  or  that  part  of  phyfic  which 
treats  of  herbs  and  plants,  was  very  much  known,  and  almofl: 
the  only  branch  of  the  fcience  ufed  in  thofe  early  times  ". 
Virgil  fpeaking  of  a  celebrated  phylician,  who  was  inftrucled 
In  his  art  by  Apollo  himfelf,  feems  to  confine  that  profeffion 
to  the  knowledge  of  fanples.  *'  Scire  poteftates  herbarum  u- 
•*  fumque  medendi  maluit."  It  was  nature  herfelf  that  offered 
thofe  innocent  and  falutary  remedies,  and  feemed  to  invite 
mankind  to  make  ufe  of  them.  "^  Their  gardens,  fields  and 
woods  fupplied  them  gratis  with  an  infinite  plenty  and  variety. 
P  As  yet  no  ufe  was  made  of  minerals,  treacles,  and  other  com- 
pofitions,  fince  difcovered  by  clofer  and  more  inquifitive  re- 
fcarches  into  nature. 

'i  Pliny  fl^ys,  that  phyfic,  brought  by  ^fculapius  into  great 
reputation  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  foon  after 
neglcded  and  loft,  and  lay  in  a  manner  buried  in  darknefs  till 
tlie  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  when  it  was  revived  by 
Hippocrates,  and  reftored  to  its  ancient  honour  and  credit. 
This  may  be  true  with  refpe6l  to  Greece  •,  but  in  Perfia  we 
find  it  always  cultivated,  and  conftantly  held  in  great  reputa- 
tion. ■■  The  great  Cyrus,  as  is  obfei-ved  by  Xenophon,  never 
failed  to  take  a  certain  number  of  excellent  phyficians  along 
with  him  in  the  army,  rewarding  them  very  liberally,  and 
treating  them  with  particular  regard  :  He  further  remarks  that 

'"  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  668.  "  -ffin.  1.  xii.  ver.  396. 

*  Plin.  1.  xxvi.  c.  i.  P  Ibid.  1.  xxiv.  c  I. 

^  Lib.  xxix.  c  9»  •■  Cyrop.  1.  i,  p.  29.  et  1.  viii.  p.  JIJ. 
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in  this  Cyrus  only  followed  a  cuftom,  that  had  been  anciently 
eftablifhed  among  their  generals  \  ^  and  that  the  younger  Cy- 
rus acled  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  mufl  neverthelefs  be  acknowledged,  that  It  was  Hippo- 
crates, who  carried  this  fcience  to  its  higheft  perfection :  And 
thouph  it  be  certain,  that  feveral  improvements,  and  new  dif- 
coveries  have  been  made  in  that  art  fmce  his  time,  yet  he  is 
ftill  looked  upon  by  the  ableft  phyjQcians.  as  the  firft  and  chief 
maftcr  of  the  faculty,  and  as  the  perfon  whofe  writings  ought 
to  be  the  chief  ftudy  of  thofe  that  would  difiinguifh  thcmiclves 
in  that  profellion. 

Men  thus  qualified,  who,  befiJes  their  having  ftudied  the 
moft  celebrated  phyfacians,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  befides 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  of  the  virtues  of  fimples, 
the  principles  of  natural  philofophy,  and  the  conftitution  and 
contexture  of  human  bodies,  have  had  a  long  pradiice  and  ex- 
perience, and  to  that  have  added  their  own  ferious  refle(ftions ; 
fuch  men  as  thefe,  in  a  well-ordered  ftate,  defcrve  to  be  highly 
rewarded  and  diftinguiflxed,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  itfelf  iignifies  to 
us  in  the  facred  writings  :  "  ^  The  fkiU  of  the  phyficiars  fhall 
"  lift  up  his  head-,  and  in  the  fight  of  great  men  he  fhall  be  in 
"  admiration  j"  fince  all  their  labours,  lucubrations,  and  watch- 
ings,  are  devoted  to  the  people's  health,  which  of  all  human 
bleflings  is  the  dcareft  and  moft  valuable.  And  yet  this  blef- 
fing  is  what  mankind  arc  the  leaft  careful  to  prefcrve.  They 
do  not  only  dcfi:roy  it  by  riot  and  excefs,  but  through  a  blind 
credulity  they  foolifidy  intruft  it  with  perfons  of  no  &111  or 
experience  %  who  impofc  upon  them  by  their  impudence  and 
prefumption,  or  fcducc  them  by  their  flattering  afllirances  of 
infallible  recovery. 

'Deexpcd.  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  3ir.  *  Ecclus.xxxviii.  3. 

*  Palam  eft,  ut  quifque  inter  iftos  loquenJo  pollcat,  imperatorcni  illico  vitae 
'    noftrae  necifquc  fieri,  —  Adoo  bUiidu  eft  fpcraiidi  pro  fe  cuique  Julccdo.      P.m. 
1.  xxix.  c,  I.       •' 
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SECTION  IV. 

As  mo  NO  Mr. 

As  much  as  the  Grecians  defired  to  be  efteemed  the  authors 
and  inventors  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  they  could  never  abfo- 
lutely  deny  the  Babylonians  the  honour  of  having  laid  the 
foundations  of  aftronomy*.  The  advantageous  fituation  of 
Babylon,  which  was  built  upon  a  wide,  extended  flat  country, 
where  no  mountains  bounded  the  profpeft  ;  the  conftant  clear- 
nefs  and  ferenity  of  the  air  in  that  country,  fo  favourable  to 
the  free  contemplation  of  the  heavens  ;  perhaps  alfo  the  ex- 
traordinary height  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  feemed  to  be 
intended  for  an  obfervatory ;  all  thefe  circumftances  vrere  flrong 
motives  to  engage  this  people  to  a  more  nice  obfervation  of 
the  various  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  regular 
courfe  of  the  ftars.  f  The  abbot  Renaudot,  in  his  dilTertation 
upon  the  fphere,  obferves,  that  the  plain,  which  in  fcripture 
is  called  Shinar,  and  in  which  Babylon  ftood,  is  the  fame  that  is 
called  by  the  Arabians  Sinjar,  where  tlie  caliph  Almamon,  the 
feventh  of  the  Habbaflldes,  in  whofe  reign  the  fciences  began  to 
flourifh  among  the  Arabians,  caufed  the  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions  to  be  made,  which  for  fcveral  ages  diretSled  all  the  aftro- 
nomers  of  Europe  ;  and  that  the  fultan  Gelaleddin  Melikfchah, 
the  third  of  the  Seljukides,  caufed  a  courfe  of  the  like  cbfer- 
vatrons  to  be  made  near  three  hundred  years  afterwards  in  the 
fame  place  :  From  whence  it  appears,  that  this  place  was  al- 
ways reckoned  one  of  the  propereft  in  the  world  for  aftrono- 
niical  obfervations. 

The  ancient  Babylonians  could  not  have  carried  theirs  to  any 
great  perfection  for  want  of  the  help  of  telefcopes,  which  are 
of  modern  invenfton,  and  have  greatly  contributed  of  late  years 
to  render  our  afironomical  inquiries  more  perfect  and  exact. 
Whatever  they  were,  they  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Epigenes, 

*  A  principio  Affyrii  propter  planitlem  magnitudenemque  regionum  quas  in- 
colcb:,nt,  cum  coelum  ex  omni  parte  patens  et  apertum  intuerentur,  trajediones 
motufijuc  fkllarum  onfervaverunt.      Cic.  lib,  i.  de  Divin.  n.  2. 

f  Memoirs  of  the  Acadexny  des  Belies  Lcttres,  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  p.  Z, 
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a  great  and  credible  author,  according  to  Pliny  "  fpeaks  of  ob- 
fjrvations  made  for  the  fpace  of  feven  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  imprinted  upon  fquares  of  brick;  which,  if  it  be  true, 
muft  reach  back  to  a  very  early  antiquity.  "  Thofc  of  which 
CaliRhenes,  a  philofopher  in  Alexander's  court,  makes  mention, 
and  of  which  he  gave  Ariftotle  an  account,  include  1903  years, 
and  confequently  muft  commence  very  near  the  deluge,  and 
the  time  of  Nimrod's  building  the  city  of  Babylon. 

We  are  certainly  under  great  obligations,  which  we  ought 
to  acknowledge,  to  the  labours  and  curious  inquiries  of  thofe 
who  have  contributed  to  the  difcovery  or  improvement  of  fo 
ufeful  a  fcience  ;  a  fciencc,  not  only  of  great  fervice  to  agricul- 
ture and  navigation,  by  the  knowledge  it  gives  us  of  the  regular 
courfe  of  the  ftars,  and  of  the  wonderful,  conftant,  and  uni- 
form proportion  of  days,  months,  feafons,  and  years,  but  even 
to  religion  itfelf ;  with  which,  as  Plato  fhows,  ^  the  ftudy  of 
that  fcience  has  a  very  clofe  and  neceiTary  connexion ;  as  it 
diredlly  tends  to  infpire  us  with  great  reverence  for  the  Deity, 
who,  with  an  infinite  wifdom  prefides  over  the  government  of 
the  univerfe,  and  is  prefent  and  attentive  to  all  our  actions. 
But  at  the  fame  time  we  cannot  fufficiently  deplore  the  mif- 
fortune  of  thofe  very  philofophers,  who,  by  their  fuccefsful  * 
application  and  aftronomical  inquiries,  came  very  near  the  Crea- 
tor, and  yet  were  fo  unhappy  as  not  to  find  him,  becaufc  they 
did  not  ferve  and  adore  him  as  they  ought  to  do,  nor  govern 
their  adtions  by  the  rules  and  directions  of  that  divine  model. 

SECTION  V. 

Judicial  Astrology. 

As  to  the  Babylonian  and  other  eaftern  philofophers,  the  ftudy 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  fo  far  from  leading  them,  as  it 
Volume  II.  U 


"  riin.  hift.  nat.  1.  vH.  c.  56.  ^'  Porphyr.  apud  Simnlic.  in  1.  ii.  de  coelo. 

^  In  Epirtsm.  p.  989 — 99 :. 

*  Magna  induftria,  magna  folertia  ;  fed  ibi  Crtatorcm  fcrutati  funt  pofifum 
non  longe  a  fe,  et  non  invenerunt — quia  quaerere  neglexerunt.  Auguft.  dc  verb, 
Evang.  Matth.  Serin.  IxvLii.  c.  i. 
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ouoht  to  have  done,  to  the  knowledge  of  him,  who  is  both, 
their  Greater  aijd  Direftor,  that  for  the  moft  part  it.  carried 
them  into  impious  practices,  and  the  extravagancies  of  judicial 
aftrolo^.    So  we  term  that  deceitful  and  prefumptuous  fcience, 
which  teaches  to  judge  of  things  to  come  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  flars,  and  to  foretel  events  by  the  fituation  of  the  planets, 
and  by  their  different  afpe£ls  :  A  fcience  juflly  looked  upon  as 
a  madnefs  and  folly  by  all  the  moffc  fenfible  writers  among  the 
pagans  themfelves."  ^  Odclirationemincredibilem !"  cries  Cicero, 
in  refuting  the  extravagant  opinions  of  thofe  aflrologers,  fre- 
quently called  Chaldeans,  from  the  country  that  firft  produced 
them  ;  who,  in  confequence  of  the  obfervations  made,  as  they 
affirmed,  by  their  predeceiTors  upon  all  paft  events,  for  the 
fpace  only  of  four  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  years,  pre- 
tended to  know  afTuredly,  by  the  afpe£t  and  combination  of  the 
ftars  and  planets  at  the  inftant  of  a  child's  birth,  what  would 
be  his  genius,  temper,  manners,  the  conflitution  of  his  body, 
his  acllons,  and  in  a  word,  all  the  events,  with  the  duration  of 
his  life.     He  repeats  a  thoufand  abfurdities  of  this  opinion,  the 
very  ridicule  of  which  fufficiently  expofes  it  to  contempt ;  and 
iflcs,  why  of  all  that  vafb  number  of  children  that  are  born  in 
the  fame  moment,  and  without  doubt  exaftly  under  the  afpecl 
of  the  fame  ftars,  there  are  not  two  of  them,  whofe  lives  and 
fortunes  refemble  each  other  ?  He  puts  this  further  quefkion, 
whether  that  great  number  of  men,  that  periflied  at  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  and  died  of  one  and  the  fame  death,  were  all  born 
under  the  fame  confteilaticns  ? 

2  It  is  hardly  credible,  that  fo  abfurd  an  art,  founded  en- 
tirely upon  fraud  and  impofture,  "  fraudulentiffima  artium," 
as  Pliny  calls  it,  fhould  ever  acquire  fo  much  credit,  as  this 
has  done,  throughout  the  whole  world  and  in  all  ages.  What 
has  fupported  and  brought  it  into  fo  great  vogue,  continues 
that  author,  is  the  natural  curiofity  men  have  to  penetrate  in- 
to futurity,  and  to  know  beforehand  the  things  that  are  to  be- 
fal  them:  "  NuUo  non  avido  futura  de  fe  fciendij"  attended 

y  Lib.  ji.  de  Div.  n.  87,  99.  ^  Plin.  Proem.  1,  x^x. 
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withi  a  fuperftitious  credulity,  which  finds  itfelf  agreeably  flat- 
tered with  the  large  and  grateful  promifcs  of  which  thofe  for- 
tune-tellers are  never  fparing.  *'  Ita  blandiffimis  delideratif- 
*'  fimifque  promiffis  addidlt  vires  religionis,  ad  quas  ftiaxime 
**  etiamnum  caligat  humanum  genus." 

^  Modern  writers,  and  among  others  two  of  our  greateft 
philofophers,  Gaflendus  and  Rohault,  have  inveighed  againft 
the  folly  of  that  pretended  fcience  with  the  fame  energy,  and 
have  demonftrated  it  to  be  equally  void  of  principles  and  ex- 
perience. 

As  for  its  principles  :  The  heaven,  according  to  the  fyftem 
of  the  aftrologers,  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts ;  which 
parts  are  taken,  not  according  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  but 
according  to  thofe  of  t^e  zodiac :  Thefe  twelve  parts,  or  pro- 
portions of  heaven,  have  each  of  them  its  attribute,  as  rich- 
es, knowledge,  parentage,  &c.  the  moft  important  and  de- 
cifive  portion  is  that  which  is  next  under  the  horizon,  and 
which  is  called  the  afccndant,  bccaufe  it  is  ready  to  afccnd  and 
appear  above  the  horizon,  when  a  man  comes  into  the  world. 
The  plj^nets  are  divided  into  the  propitious,  the  malignant,  and 
the  mixed :  The  afpedts  of  thefe  planets,  which  are  only  cer- 
tain diftances  from  one  another,  are  likewife  either  happy  or 
unhappy.  I  fay  nothing  of  feveral  other  hypothefes,  which 
are  all  equally  arbitrary,  and  I  alk,  whether  7>ny  man  of  com- 
mon fenfe  can  give  into  them  upon  the  bare  v>^ord  of  thefe  im- 
poftors,  without  any  proofs,  or  even  without  the-lcaft  fhadow 
of  probability?  The  critical  moment,  and  that  on  which  all 
their  predi£lions  depend,  is  that  of  the  birth.  And  why  not 
as  well  the  moment  of  conception?  why  have  the  ftars  no  in- 
fluence during  the  nine  months  of  child-bearing?  Or^HlV-lt 
polTible,  confidering  the  incredible  rapidity  of  the  heav-enly 
bodies,  always  to  be  fure  of  hitting  the  prccife,  determinate 
moment,  without  the  leaft  variation  of' more  or  lefs,  whiyn  is 
fufFicicnt  to  overthrow  all?  A  thoufand  other  objections  of 
the  fame  kind  might  be  made,  which  are  altogether  unan- 
Averable. 

Uij 

*  Gaffendi  Thyf,  fei5l.ii.  1,  6,     Rohrult's  Pbyf.  p.  ii.  c,  %Ti 
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As  for  experience,  they  have  ftill  lefs  reafon  to  flatter  them- 
felves  on  that  fide.  Whatever  they  have  of  that,  muft  conllft 
in  obfervations  founded  upon  events,  that  have  ahvays  come 
to  pafs  in  the  fame  manner,  whenever  the  planets  were  found 
in  the  fame  fituation.  Now,  it  is  unanimoufly  agreed  by  all 
aftronomers,  that  feveral  thoufands  of  years  muft  pafs,  before 
any  fuch  fituation  of  the  liars,  as  they  would  imagine,  can 
twice  happen;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  ftate,  in  which 
the  heavens  will  be  to-morrow,  has  never  yet  been  fince  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  reader  may  confult  the  tv^ro  phi- 
lofophers  above  mentioned,  particularly  Gaflendus,  who  hr.s 
more  copioufly  treated  this  fubjeft.  But  fuch,  and  no  better, 
are  the  foundations  upon  which  the  whole  ftru^ure  of  judicial 
aflrology  is  built. 

But  what  is  aftonifliing,  and  argues  an  abfolute  want  of  all 
reafon,  is,  that  certain  pretended  wits,  who  obftinately  harden 
themfelves  againft  the  moft  convincing  proofs  of  religion,  and 
who  refufe  to  believe  even  the  cleareft  and  moft  certain  pro- 
phecies upon  the  word  of  God,  do  fometimes  give  entire  credit 
to  the  vain  predictions  of  thefe  aftrologers  and  impoftors. 

St,  Auftin,  in  feveral  paflages  of  his  writings,  informs  us, 
that  this  ftupid  and  facrilegious  credulity  is  a  *  juft  chaftife- 
ment  from  God,  who  frequently  puniiheth  the  voluntary  blind- 
nefsofmen,  by  inflifting  a  ftill  greater  blindnefs;  and  who 
fufFers  evil  fpirits,  that  they  may  keep  their  fervants  ftill  fafter 
in  their  nets,  fometimes  to  foretel  them  things  which  do  really 
come  to  pafs,  and  of  which  the  expectation  very  often  ferves 
only  to  torment  them. 

God,  who  alone  forefees  future  contingencies  and  events, 
becaufe  he  alone  is  the  fovereign  difpofer  and  direflor  of  them, 
does  often  in  fcripture  f  revile  the  ignorance  of  the  Babylo- 

•  His  omnibus  confideratis,  non  immerito  creditur,  cum  aftrologi  mirabiliter 
tnulta  vera  refpondent,  occulto  inftinclu  fieri  fpiritubm  non  bonorum,  quorum 
cura  eft  has  falfas  et  noxias  opiniones  de  aftralibus  fatis  inferere  humanis  nientibus 
atque  firmare,  non  horofcopi  notati  et  infpedli  aliqua  arte,  quae  nulla  eft.  Dc 
Civ.  Dei,  1,  v.  c.  7. 

f  Therefore  {hall  evil  come  upon  thee,  thou  (halt  not  know  from  whence  it  rif- 
eth :  And  mlfchief  ihall  fall  upon  thee,  thou  ihalt  not  be  abk  to  put  it  oil' :  And 
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nian  aftrologers,  To  much  boafted  of,  calling  them  forgers  of 
lies  and  faifehoods:  ?Ie  moreover  defies  all  their  falfe  gods  to 
foretel  any  thing  whatfoever,  and  confents,  if  they  do,  that 
they  fhould  be  worfhipped  as  gods.  Then  addrefling  himfelf 
to  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  particularly  declares  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  miferies  with  which  flie  fliall  be  overwhelmed  a- 
bove  two  hundred  years  after  that  prediction  -,  and  that  none 
of  her.  prognofticators,  who  had  flattered  her  with  the  afTuran- 
ces  of  a  perpetual  grandeur  they  pretended  to  have  read  in  the 
ftars,  fhould  be  able  to  avert  the  judgment,  or  even  to  forefee 
the  time  of  its  accomplifhment.  Indeed,  how  fliould  they? 
fince  at  the  very  time  of  its  execution,  when  ^  Belfhazzar,  the 
laft  king  of  Babylon,  faw  a  hand  come  out  of  the  wall,  and  write 
unknown  characters  thereon,  the  Magi,  Chaldeans,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  pretended  fages  of  the  country  were  not  able  fo 
much  as  to  read  the  writing.  Here  then  we  fee  aflrology  and 
magic  convi(fted  of  ignorance  and  impotence,  in  the  very  place 
■where  they  were  mofl  in  vogue,  and  on  an  occafion  when  it  was 
certainly  their  interefl  to  difplay  their  fcience  and  whole  power. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Religion. 

L  HE  mofl  authentic  and  general  idolatry  in  the  world,   is 

that  wherein  the  fun  and  moon  were  the  obje(5ls  of  divine  wor- 

fliip.     This  idolatry  was  founded  upon  3  miflaken  gratitude  ; 

which,  inflead  of  afcending  up  to  the  Deity,  flopped  fhort  at 

the  veil,    which  both  covered  and  difcovered    him.      With 

the  leafl  refledtion  or  penetration  they  might  have  difcerned 

Uiij 

^  Dan.  V.  2: 

■  defolation  fliall  come  upon  thee  fuddenly,  which  thou  flialt  not  know.  Stand 
now  with  thine  enchantments,  and  with  the  multitude  of  thy  forccrics,  wherein 
thou  haft  laboured  from  thy  youth;  if  fo  be  thou  fliak  be  able  to  profit,  if  fo  be 
thou  mayeft  prevail.  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  couiifcls:  Let 
now  the  aftrologers,  the  ftar-gazers,  the  prognofticators  ftand  up,  and  favt  thee 
from  thefc  things  that  ftiall  come  upon  thee.  Behold,  ihcy  fliall  be  asftubble: 
The  fire  ftiall  burn  them:  I'hey  {hall  not  deliver  thcmfelves  fiom  the  power  sf 
the  flame,     ifa,  xlvii.  II— -14. 
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the  fovereign  who  commanded,  from  the  *  minifler  who  did 
but  obey. 

la  all  ages  mankind  have  been  fcnfibly  convinced  of  the  fte- 
ce£icy  of  an  intercourfe  between  God  and  man:  And  adoration 
fuppofes  God  to  be  both  attentive  to  man's  defires,  and  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling  them.  But  the  diftance  of  the  fun  and  of  the 
moon  is  an  obftacle  to  this  intercourfe.  Therefore  fooliih 
men  endeavour'^d  to  remedy  this  incoveniencc,  by  laying  their 
hands  f  upon  their  mouths,  and  then  lifting  them  up  to  thofe 
fail'c-  gods,  in  order  to  teftify  that  they  would  be  glad  to  unite 
themfelves  to  them.,  but  that  they  could  not.  This  was  that 
impious  cuftom  fo  prevalent  throughout  all  the  eaft,  from 
wtiich  Job  efteemed  hirafclf  happy  to  have  been  preferved  : 
"'X  If  I  beheld  the  fun  when  it  fhined,  or  the  moon  walking 
"  in  brightnefs ;  and  my  heart  hath  been  fecretly  enticed,  or 
**  my  mouth  hath  kilTed  my  hand." 

^  The  Perlians  adored  the  fun,  and  particularly  the  rifing 
fun,  with  the  profoundeft  veneration.  To  him  they  dedica- 
ted a  magnificent  chariot,  with  horfes  of  the  greatefl  beauty 
and  value,  as  we  have  feen  in  Cyrus'  fiately  cavalcade.  This 
fame  ceremony  was  practifed  by  the  Babylonians  j  of  whom 
fome  impious  kings  of  Judah  borrowed  it,  and  brought  it  into 
Paiefline  ^.  Sometimes  they  likewife  facrificed  oxen  to  this 
god,  who  was  very  much  known  amongft  them  by  the  name 
of  Mithra. 

^  By  a  natural  confequence  of  the  worfhip  they  paid  to  the 
fun,  they  likewife  paid  a  particular  veneration  to  tire,  always 
invoked  it  firfl  in  their  facrifices  j  ^  carried  it  with  great  refpecl 
before  the  king  in  all  his  marches ;  intrufted  the  keeping  of 
their  facred  fire,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  as  they  pre- 
tended, to  none  but  the  Magi,  and  would  have  looked  upon 
it  as  the  greateft  of  misfortunes,  if  it  had  been  fuffered  to  go 

*^  Her.  1.  i.  c.  131.  d  2  Kingsxxisi.  11.     Strab.  I.  sv.  p.  732. 

'Ibid.  f  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  >I5.     Am.  Mar.  I.  xxixi. 

*  Among  the  Hebrews  the  ordinary  name  for  the  fun  Cgnifies  Minifter. 

•}■  SuperfVitiofus  vulgus  manum  ori  admovens,  ofculum  labiis  prefilt.  Miiihuc. 
p,  3.  From  thence  is  ■;ome  the  word  "  adorare;"  that  is  to  lay,  "  ad  os  manura 
"  admovere." 

\  The  text  is  a  kind  of  oath.   Job  snxi-  36,  a?. 
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out.  s  Hiflory  informs  us,  that  the  emperor  Heracllus,  when 
he  was  at  war  with  the  Periians,  demolillied  feveral  of  their 
temples,  and  particularly  the  chapel  in  which  the  facred  fire 
had  been  preferred  till  that  time,  which  cccarioned  great 
mourning  and  lamentation  throughout  the  whole  country. 
*  The  Perfians  iikewife  honoured  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the 
winds,  as  fo  many  deities. 

The  cruel  ceremony  of  making  children  pafs  thro'  the  fire 
was  undoubtedly  a  confequence  of  the  worihip  paid  to  that 
element;  for  this  firc-worfliip  was  common  to  the  Babylonians 
and  Perfians.  Tiie  fcripture  pofitively  fays  of  the  people  of 
Mefopotamia,  who  were  fent  as  a  colony  into  the  country  of  the 
Sam.aritans,  that  "  they  caufed  their  children  to  pafs  through 
the  fire."  It  is  well  known  how  common  this  barbarous  cuf- 
tom  became  in  many  provinces  of  Afia. 

*  Befides  thefe,  the  Perfians  had  two  gods  of  a  more  extra- 
ordinary nature,  namely,  Oromafdes  and  Arimanius.  The 
former  they  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  all  the  blelllngs  and 
good  things  that  happened  to  them ;  and  the  latter  as  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  evils  wherewith  they  were  affliiTted.  I  (hall  give 
.a  large  account  of  thefe  deities  hereafter. 

^  The  Perfians  ere(Sted  neither  ftatues,  nor  temples,  nor 
altars  to  their  gods  ;.  but  offered  their  facrifices  in  the  open 
air,  and  generally  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  on  high  places.  '  It 
was  in  the  open  fields  that  Cyrus  acquitted  himfelf  of  that  re- 
ligious duty,  when  he-made  the  pompous  and  folemn  procef- 
fion  already  fpoken  of.  *  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  through 
the  advice  and  infligation  of  the  Magi,  that  Xerxes,  the  Per- 
fian  king,  burnt  all  the  Grecian  temples,  efieemiug  it  injurious 
to  the  majefty  of  God  to  fhut  him  up  within  walls,  to  whom 
all  things  are  open,  and  to  whom  the  whole  world  Ihould  be 
reckoned  as  an  houfe  or  a  temple. 

U  liij 

?  Zonar.  Annal.  Vol.  II.  h  Her.  1.  i.  c.  iji. 

i  Plut.  in  lib.  dc  Ifid.  et  Ofirld.  p.  369.  k  Htrod.  1.  i.  c.  I3  r. 

•  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p  %j,j. 

*  Au<Soribus  Magis  Xerxes  inflammafTc  templa  Graeciae  dicitur,  qnr>d  parte- 
tibus  includerunt  deos,  quibus  omnia  deberentefie  paten tiaac  libera,  (][uorun2q>i» 
hie  mundus  omnis  templum  elTet  ct  domos.    Cict  1.  ii.  dc  Lcgib. 
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*  Cicero  thinks,  thr.t  in  this  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a(^ed 
more  wifely  than  the  Perlians,  in  that  they  erefted  temples 
within  their  cities,  and  thereby  fuppofed  their  gods  to  refide 
among  them,  which  was  a  proper  v/ay  to  infpire  the  people 
with  lentiments  of  religion  and  piety.  Varro  was  not  of  the 
fame  opinion.  "^  St.  Auftin  has  preferved  that  palTage  of  his 
works.  After  having  obferved,  that  the  Romans  had  wor- 
ihipped  their  gods  without  ftatues  or  images  for  above  an  hun- 
dred and  feventy  years,  he  adds,  that  if  they  had  ftili  preferved 
that  ancient  cuftom,  their  religion  would  have  been  the  purer 
and  freer  from  corruption  :  "  Quod  fi  adhuc  manfilTet,  caftius 
<'  dii  obfervarentur ;"  and  to  confirm  his  fentiment,  he  cites 
the  example  of  the  Jewifh  nation. 

The  laws  of  Perfia  fuifered  no  man  to  confine  the  motive  of 
his  facrifices  to  any  private  or  domeftic  intereft.  This  was^  a 
fine  way  of  attaching  all  particular  perfons  to  the  public  good, 
by  teaching  them,  that  they  ought  never  to  facrifice  for  them- 
felves  alone,  but  for  the  king  and  the  whole  ftate,  wherein  every 
man  was  comprehended  with  the  reft  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  Magi  were  the  guardians  of  all  the  ceremonies  relating 
to  their  worfhip  ;  and  it  was  to  them  the  people  had  recourfe, 
in  order  to  be  inftrudted  therein,  and  to  know  on  what  days, 
to  what  gods,  and  after  what  manner  they  were  to  offer  their 
facrifices.  As  thefe  Magi  were  all  of  one  tribe,  and  that  none 
but  the  fon  of  a  pricft  could  pretend  to  the  honour  of  the  prieft- 
hood,  they  kept  all  their  learning  and  knowledge,  whether 
in  religious  or  political  concerns,  to  themfelves  and  their  fa- 
milies •,  nor  was  it  lawful  for  them  to  inftrudt  any  ftranger  in 
thefe  matters,  without  the  king's  permifiion.  ■  It  was  granted 
in  favour  of  Themiftocles,  "  and  was,  according  to  Plutarch, 
a  particular  effedl  of  the  prince's  great  confideration  for  that 
diftinguifhed  perfon. 

This  knowledge  and  fkill  in  religious  matters,  which  madp 

'"Lib.  iv.de  Civ  Dei,  n.  31.  "  In  Them.  p.  1*6, 

•  Melius  Graj-ci  atque  noftri,  qui,  ut  aujerent  pietatem  in  decs  eafdem  illos  ur- 
tes,  quas  nos,  incolerc  voluerunt.  Adfcrt  enim  haec  opinio  religionem  utJem 
civitatibus.     CiCo  1.  ii.  de  Legib. 
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Plato  define  magic,  or  the  learning  of  the  M:igi,  the  art  of 
worfliipping  the  gods  in  a  becoming  manner,  ;j<o»  :>£f«Tf.'av,  gave 
the  Magi  great  authority,  both  with  the  prince  and  people,  who 
could  offer  no  facrifice  without  their  prefence  and  miniftration. 
*  And  before  a  prince  in  Perfia  could  come  to  the  crown,  he 
was  obliged  to  receive  inftruclion  for  a  certain  time  from  feme 
of  the  Magi,  and  to  learn  of  them  both  the  art  of  reigning, 
and  that  of  worfhipping  the  gods  after  a  proper  manner.  Nor 
did  he  determine  any  important  affair  of  the  ftate,  when  he 
was  upon  the  throne,  without  taking  their  advice  and  opinion 
beforehand ;  for  wijfiich  reafon  f  Pliny  fays,  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  looked  upon  in  all  the  eaftern  countries  as  the 
mailers  and  dire»5lors  of  princes,  and  of  thofe  who  flyled  them- 
felves  the  king  of  kings. 

They  were  the  fages,  the  philofophers,  and  men  of  learn- 
ing in  Perfia  •,  as  the  Gymnofophifts  and  Brachmans  were 
amongft  the  Indians,  and  the  Druids  among  the  Gauls.  Their 
great  reputation  made  people  come  from  the  moft  diftant  coun- 
tries to  be  inftruded  by  them  in  philofophy  and  religion  •,  and 
we  are  affured  it  was  from  them  that  Pythagoras  borrov^-ed  the 
principles  of  that  learning,  by  which  he  acquired  fo  much  ve- 
neration and  refpeft  among  the  Greeks,  exepting  only  his  doc- 
trine of  tranfmigration,  which  he  learned  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
by  which  he  corrupted  and  debafed  the  ancient  doftrine  of  the 
Magi  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Zoroalter  was  the  original  au- 
thor and  founder  of  this  feft-,  but  authors  are  confiderably 
divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  time  in  which  he  lived- 
What  Pliny  °  fays  upon  this  head,  may  reafonably  ferve  to  re- 
concile that  variety  of  opinions,  as  is  very  judicioufly  obferyed 
by  Dr.  Prideaux.  We  read  in  that  author,  that  there  were 
two  perfons  named  Zoroafler,  between  whcfe  lives  there  might 

<>Hift.  Nat. 1. XXX.  C.I. 

•  Nee  quifquam  rex  Perfarum  poteft  effe,  qui  non  ante  magorum  <'.ircii'linam 
fcientiamque  percepcrit      Cic.  de  Div  I.  i- n.  91. 

t  In  tantum  falUgii  adokvit  (auftorltasmagonim)  ut  hodiequc  etiam  in  mag- 
na parte  gentium  f raevalcat,  ct  in  orieatc  regum  icgibus impcrct.    Tlia.  1.  xxi. 
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be  the  dlftance  of  fix  hundred  years.  The  firft  of  them  was 
the  founder  of  the  Magi  an  kdi  about  the  year  of  the  world 
2900;  and  the  latter,  who  certainly  flouriflied  between  the  be- 
ginning of  Cyrus'  reign  in  the  eafl,  and  the  end  of  Darius', 
fon  of  Hyftafpes,  was  the  reftorer  and  reformer  of  it. 

Throughout  all  the  eaftern  countries,  idolatry  was  divided 
into  two  principal  fe61:s;  that  of  the  Sabeans,  who  adored  i- 
mages  \  and  that  of  the  Magians,  who  worfhipped  fire.  The 
former  of  thefe  fefls  had  its  rife  among  the  Chaldeans,  who, 
from  their  knowledge  of  aftronomy,  and  their  particular  ap- 
plication to  the  ftudy  of  the  feveral  planets,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  inhabited  by  fo  many  intelligences,  who  were  to 
thofe  orbs  what  the  foul  of  man  is  to  his  body,  were  induced  to 
reprefent  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
Diana,  or  the  Moon,  by  fo  many  images,  or  ftatues,  in  which 
they  imagined  thofe  pretended  intelligences,  or  deities,  were 
as  really  prefent  as  in  the  planets  themfelves.  In  time,  the 
number  of  their  gods  conlidcrably  increafed  j  this  image -wor- 
Hiip  from  Chaldea  fpread  itfelf  throughout  all  the  eaft;  from 
thence  paiTe'd  into  Egypt;  and  at  length  came  among  the 
Greeks,  who  propagated  it  through  all  the  weftern  nations. 

To  this  feet  of  the  Sabeans  was  diametrically  oppofite  that 
of  the  Magians,  which  alfo  took  its  rife  in  the  fame  eaftern 
countries.  The  Magians  utterly  abhorred  images,  and  wor- 
fliipped  God  only  under  the  form  of  fire;  looking  upon  that, 
on  account  of  its  purity,  brlghtrlefs,  adlivity,  fubtilty,  fecun- 
dity, and  incorruptibility,  as  the  moft  perfeft  fymbol  or  repre- 
fentation  of  the  Deity.  They  began  firft  in  Perfia,  and  there 
and  in  India  were  the  only  places  where  this  fe£t  was  propa- 
gated, where  they  remain  even  to  this  day.  The  chief  doc- 
trine was,  that  there  were  two  principles;  one  the  caufe  of  all 
good,  and  the  other  the  caufe  of  all  evil.  The  former  is  re- 
prefented  by  light,  and  the  other  by  darknefs,  as  their  trueft 
fymbols.  The  good  god  they  named  Yazdan  and  Ormuzd, 
and  the  evil  god  Abraman.  The  former  is  by  the  Greeks  cal- 
led Oromafdes,  and  the  latter  Arimanius.      p  And  therefore 

P  Plut-  in  rhemill-  p.  ri6a 
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when  Xerxes  prayed,  that  his  enemies  might  always  refolve  to 
baniih  their  befl  and  braveft  citizens,  as  the  Athenians  had 
Themiftocles,  he  addreflcd  his  prayer  to  Arimanius,  the  evil 
god  of  the  Perfians,  and  not  to  Oromafdes,  their  good  god. 

Concerning  thefe  two  gods  they  had  this  difFerence  of  opi- 
nion -,  that  whereas  fome  held  both  of  them  to  have  been  from 
all  eternity;  others  contended,  tljat  the  good  god  only  was 
eternal,  and  the  other  was  created.  But  they  both  agreed  in 
this,  that  there  will  be  a  continual  oppofition  between  thefe 
two,  till  the  end  of  the  world  •,  that  then  the  good  rjod  fhall 
overcome  the  evil  god,  and  that  from  thenceforward  each  of 
them  Ihall  have  his  world  to  himfelf;  that  is,  the  good  god, 
his  world  with  all  the  good;  and  the  evil  god,  his  world  with 
all  the  wicked. 

The  fecond  Zoroafler,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Darius,  un- 
dertook to  reform  fome  articles  in  the  religion  of  the  Magian 
fecTt,  which  for  feveral  ages  had  been  the  predominant  religion 
of  the  Medes  and  Perfians;  but,  fincc  the  death  of  Smerdis 
and  his  chief  confedrates,  and  the  maiTaci'e  of  their  adherents 
and  followers,  was  fallen  into  great  contempt.  It  is  thought 
this  reformer  made  his  firfl:  appearance  in  Ecbatana. 

The  chief  reformation  he  made  in  the  Magian  religion,  was 
m  the  firft  principle  of  it.  For  whereas  before  they  had  held 
as  a  fundamental  principle  the  being  of  the  two  fupreme  firft: 
caufes;  the  firft  light,  which  was  the  author  of  all  good;  and 
the  other  darknefs,  the  author  of  all  evil;  and  that  of  the 
mixture  of  thefe  two,  as  they  were  in  a  continual  ftruggle  with 
each  other,  all  things  were  made;  he  introduced  a  principle 
fuperior  to  them  both,  one  fupreme  God,  who  created  both 
light  and  darknefs;;  and  who,  out  of  thefe  two  principles,  made 
all  other  things  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleafure. 

But,  to  avoid  making  God  the  author  of  evil,  his  doctrine 
was,  that  there  was  one  fupreme  Being,  independent  and  felf- 
exifting  from  all  eternity:  That  under  him  there  were  two  an- 
gels; one  the  angel  of  light,  who  is  the  author  of  all  good; 
and  the  other  the  angel  of  darknefs,  who  is  the  author  of  all 
evil;  That  thefe  two,  out  of  the  mixture  of  light  an(,i  dark- 
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nefs,  made  all  things  that  are;  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual 
ftruggle  with  each  other;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  light 
prevails,  there  good  reigns;  and  that  where  the  angel  ox  dark- 
nefs  prevails,,  there  evil  takes  place;  that  this  ftruggle  fliall 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world;  that  then  there  fliall  be  a 
general  refurreftion  and  a  day  of  judgment,  wherein  all  fhall 
receive  a  jufl  retribution  according  to  their  works.  After  which 
the  angel  of  darknefs  and  his  difciples  fhall  go  into  a  world 
of  their  own,  where  they  fhall  fufFer  in  everlafling  darknefs- 
the  punifliments  of  their  evil  deeds;  and  the  angel  of  light 
and  his  difciples  lliall  alfo  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where 
they  fhall  receive  in  everlafting  light  the  reward  due  unto 
their  good  deeds ;  that  after  this  they  fhall  remain  feparated 
for  ever,  and  light  and  darknefs  be  no  more  mixed  together 
to  all  eternity.  And  all  this  the  remainder  of  that  feet,  which 
is  now  in  Perlia  and  India,  do,  without  any  variation  after  fp 
many  ages,  flill  hold  even  to  this  day. 

It  is  needlefs  to  inform  the  reader,  that  almoft  all  thefe  ar- 
ticles, though  altered  in  many  circumftances,  do  in  general 
agree  with  the  do(Slrine  of  the  holy  fcriptures ;  with  which  it 
plainly  appears  the  two  Zoroafters  were  well  acquainted,  it 
being  eafy  for  both  of  them  to  have  had  an  intercourfe  or  per- 
fonal  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  God ;  the  firft  of  them 
in  Syria,  where  the  Ifraelites  had  been  long  fettled ;  the  latter 
at  Babylon,  to  which  place  the  fame  people  were  carried  cap- 
tive, and  where  Zoroafler  might  confer  with  Daniel  himfelf, 
who  was  in  very  great  power  and  credit  in  the  Periian  court. 

Another  reformation,  made  by  Zoroafter  in  the  ancient  Ma- 
gian  religion,  was,  that  he  caufed  temples  to  be  built,  wherein 
tlieir  facred  fires  were  carefully  and  conftantly  preferved ;  and 
cfpecially  that  which  he  pretended  himfelf  to  have  brought 
down  from  heaven.  Over  this  the  priefls  kept  a  perpetual 
watch  night  and  day  to  prevent  its  being  extinguifhed. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  feet  or  religion  of  the  Magians,  the 
reader  will  find  very  largely  and  learnedly  treated  in  Deau 
Prideaux's  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Teflament,  &Ch 
from  whence  I  have  taken  this  ihort  extract. 
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Their  MARRIAGES,  and  MANNER  of  BuRYING  the  Dead. 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  the  religion  of  the  eaftern  nations, 
"•vhich  is  an  article  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  enlarge  upon, 
becaufe  I  look  upon  it  as  an  efTential  part  of  their  hiflory,  I 
fhall  be  forced  to  treat  of  their  other  cuftoms  with  the  greater 
brevity.  Amongft  which  their  marriages  and  burials  are  too 
material  to  be  omitted. 

^  There  is  nothing  more  horrible,  or  that  gives  us  a  greater 
idea  of  the  profound  darknefs  into  which  idolatry  had  plunged 
mankind,  than  the  public  proftitution  of  women  at  Babylon, 
which  was  not  only  authorized  by  law,  but  even  commanded 
by  the  religion  of  the  country,  upon  a  certain  feftival  of  the 
year,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Venus,  under  the 
name  of  Mylitta,  whofe  temple,  by  means  of  this  infnmous 
ceremony,  became  a  brothel,  or  place  of  debauchery.  '  This 
wicked  cuftom  was  ftill  in  being  when  the  Ifraelites  were  car- 
ried captive  to  that  criminal  city  -,  for  which  reafon  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  thought  fit  to  caution  and  admonifh  them  againft  fo 
abominable  a  fcandal. 

Nor  had  the  Perlians  any  better  notion  of  the  dignity  and 
fanctity  of  the  matrimonial  inftitution,  than  the  Babylonians, 
*  I  do  not  mean  only  with  regard  to  that  incredible  multitude 
of  wives  and  concubines,  with  which  their  kings  filled  their 
fcragiios,  and  of  which  they  were  as  jealous,  as  if  they  had 
but  one  wife,  keeping  them  all  fhut  up  in  feparate  apartments, 
under  a  fi:ri<St  guard  of  eunuchs,  without  fuffcring  them  to  have 
any  communication  with  one  another,  much  lefs  with  perfons 
without  doors.  '  It  ftrikes  one  with  horror  to  read  how  far 
they  negledled  the  moft  common  laws  of  nature.  Even  Inceft 
%vith  a  fifter  was  allowed  amongft  them  by  their  laws,  or  at 
leaft  authorized  by  their  Magi,  thofe  pretended  fages  of  Pcrfia, 
as  we  have  feen  In  the  hiftory  of  Cambyfes.  Nor  did  even  a 
father  refped  his  own  daughter,   or  a  mother  the  fon  of  her 

*»  Herod,  l.i.  c.  199.  «"  Baruch  vi.  4a,  43.  *  Herod  1.  i.e.  135. 

tphilo.  lib.  dc  Special,  leg.  p.  778.      Diog.  Lacr.  in  Proem,  p.  6. 
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OAvn  body.  "  We  read  in  Plutarch,  that  Paryfatis,  the  mother 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  ftrove  in  all  things  to  pleafe  the 
king  her  fon,  perceiving  that  he  had  conceived  a  violent  pafllon 
for  one  of  his  own  daughters,  called  Atofla,  was  fo  far  from 
oppofing  his  unlawful  defire,  that  flie  herfclf  advifed  him  to 
marry  her,  and  make  her  his  lawful  wife,  and  laughed  at  the 
maxims  and  laws  of  tlie  Grecians,  which  taught  the  contrary. 
*•  For,"  fays  fhe  to  him,  carrying  her  flattery  to  a  monilrous 
excefs,  *'  are  not  you  yourfelf  fct  up  by  God  over  the  Perd- 
"  ans,  as  the  only  law  and  rule  of  what  is  becoming  or  unbe- 
'*  coming,  virtuous  or  vicious." 

This  deteftable  cuftom  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who,  being  become  mafter  of  Perlia  by  the  over- 
throw and  death  of  Darius,  made  an  exprefs  law  to  fupprefs 
it.  Thefe  enormities  may  ferve  to  teach  us  from  what  an  a- 
byfs  the  gofpel  has  delivered  us ;  and  how  weak  a  barrier  hu- 
man wifdom  is  of  itfelf  againft  the  moft  extravagant  and  abo- 
minable crimes. 

I  fhall  finifh  this  article  by  faying  a  word  or  two  upon  their 
manner  of  burying  the  dead.  ^  It  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the 
eaftem  nations,  and  efpecialiy  of  the  Perfians,  to  ere<n;  funeral 
piles  for  the  dead,  and  to  confume  their  bodies  in  the  flames. 
=^  Accordingly  we  find  that  *  Cyrus,  when  he  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  took  care  to  charge  his  children  to  inter  his  body, 
and  to  reftore  it  to  the  earth ;  that  is  the  exprefllon  he  makes 
ufe  of;  by  which  he  feem.s  to  declare,  that  he  looked  upon 
the  earth  as  the  original  parent  from  whence  he  fprung,  and 
to  which  he  ought  to  return.  ^  And  when  Cambyfes  had  of- 
fered a  thoufand  indignities  to  the  dead  body  of  Amafis,  king 
of  Egypt,  he  thought  he  crowned  all  by  caufing  it  to  be  burnt, 
which  was  equally  contrary  to  the  Egyptian  and  Perfian  man- 
ner cf  treating  the  dead.     It  was  the  cufl:om  of  the  f  latter  to 

"  In  Aitax.  p.  1023.  ^  Her.  1.  iii.  c.  16. 

^  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  238.  ^  Ker.  1  iii.  c  16. 

*  Ac  milu  quidera  antiquiflimum  fepulturae  genus  id  fuifle  videtur,  quo  apud 
Xenophontem  Cyrus  utitur.  Redditur  cnim  terrae  corpus,  et  ita  locatum  ac  fitura 
quafi  operimento  matris  obducitur.     Cic.  I.  ii    de  Leg.  n.  ^G. 

f  Condiunt  iEgyptii  mortuos,  ct  eos  domi  fervant ;  Perfae  jam  cera  circum- 
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wrap  up  their  dead  in  wax,  in  order  to  keep  them  the  longer 
from  corruption. 

I  thought  proper  to  give  the  larger  account,  in  this  place,  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Perfians,  becaufe  the  hiftory 
of  that  people  will  take  up  a  great  part  of  this  work,  and  be- 
caufe I  fliall  fay  no  more  on  that  fubjecl  in  the  fequel.  The 
treatife  of  *  Barnabus  BrilTon,  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  upon  the  government  of  the  Perfians,  has  been  of  great 
ufe  to  me.  Such  collections  as  thefe,  when  they  are  made  by 
able  hands,  fave  a  writer  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  furnifli  him 
with  matter  of  erudition,  that  cofts  him  little,  and  yet  often 
does  him  great  honour. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Cause  of  the  Declension  cfthe  Persian  Empire, 

and  of  the  CHANGE  that  happened  in  their  AIanNERS. 

W  HEN  we  compare  the  Perfians,  as  they  were  before  Cyrus 
and  during  his  reign,  "with  what  they  were  afterwards  in  the 
reigns  of  his  fucceflbrs,  we  can  hardly  believe  they  were  the 
fame  people  ;  and  we  fee  a  feniible  illuftration  of  this  truth, 
that  the  declenfion  of  manners  in  any  ftate  is  always  attended 
with  that  of  empire  and  dominion. 

Among  many  other  caufes  that  brought  about  the  declen- 
fion of  the  Perfian  empire,  the  four  following  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  principal:  Their  exceffive  magnificence  and  lux- 
ury; the  abjc£t  fubje£l:ion  and  flavery  of  the  people-,  the  bad 
education  of  their  prince,  which  was  the  fource  of  all  their 
irregularities ;  and  their  want  of  faith  in  the  execution  of  their 
treaties,  oaths,  and  engagements. 

litos  condiunt,  ut  quam  maxime  ?  pcrmaneant  diuturna  corpora.  CIc.  Tufcul. 
Quaeft.  1. 1.  n.io8. 

*  Barnab.  Briffonius  de  reglo  Pcrfarum  prlncipatu,  &c.  Argentorati,  an.  1 7  ic. 
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SECTION  r. 

Luxury  and  Magnificence. 

What  made  the  Perfian  troops  in  Cjrus'  time  to  be  looked 
upon  as  invincible,  was  the  temperate  and  hard  life  to  which 
they  were  accuftom.ed  from  their  infancy,  having  nothing  but 
water  for  their  ordinary  drink,  bread  and  roots  for  their  food, 
the  ground,  or  fomething  as  hard,  to  lie  uponj  inuring  them- 
felves  to  the  moft  painful  exercifes  and  labours,  and  efteeming 
the  greateft  dangers  as  nothing.  The  temperature  of  the 
country  where  they  were  born,  which  was  rough,  mountainous, 
and  woody,  might  fomewhat  contribute  to  their  hardinefs;  for 
which  reafon  Cyrus  ^  would  never  confent  to  the  project  of 
tranfplanting  them  into  a  more  mild  and  agreeable  climate. 
The  excellent  manner  of  educating  the  ancient  Perfians,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  a  fufficient  account,  and  which 
was  not  left  to  the  humours  and  fancies  of  parents,  but  was 
fubject  to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  magiftrates,  and 
regulated  upon  principles  of  the  public  good;  this  excellent 
education  prepared  them  for  obferving,  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times,  a  moft  exatft  and  fevere  difcipline.  Add  to  this  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prince's  example,  who  made  it  his  ambition  to 
furpafs  all  his  fubjecls  in  regularity,  was  the  moft  abftemious 
and  fober  in  his  manner  of  life,  the  plaineft  in  his  drefs,  the 
mofl  inured  and  accuftomed  to  hardlhips  and  fatigues,  as  well 
as  the  braveft  and  moft  intrepid  in  the  time  of  action.  What 
might  not  be  expected  from  foldiers  fo  formed  and  fo  trained 
up  ?  By  them  therefore  we  find  Cyrus  conquered  a  great  part 
of  the  world. 

After  all  his  victories,  he  continued  to  exhort  his  army  and 
people  not  to  degenerate  from  their  ancient  virtue,  that  they 
might  not  eclipfe  the  glory  they  had  acquired,  but  carefully 
preferve  that  llmplicity,  fobriety,  temperance,  and  love  of  la- 
bour, v.'hich  were  the  means  by  which  they  had  obtained  it. 

z 
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But  I  do  not  know,  whether  Cyrus  himfelf  did  not  nt  that  very 
time  fow  the  firft  feeds  of  that  luxury,  which  foon  overfpread 
and  corrupted  the  whole  nation.  In  that  auguft  ceremony, 
which  we  have  already  defcribcd  at  large,  and  on  which  he  firft 
fliowed  himfelf  in  public  to  his  new-conquered  fubjecls^  he 
thought  proper,  in  order  to  heighten  the  fplendor  of  his  regal 
dignity,  to  make  a  pompous  difplay  of  all  the  magnlllccnce 
and  fhow,  that  could  be  contrived  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Among  other  things  he  changed  his  own  apparel,  as 
alfo  that  of  his  olficcrs,  giving  them  all  garments  made  after 
the  fafliion  of  the  Medes,  richly  fliining  with  gold  and  purple, 
inftead  of  their  Per/ian  clothes,  which  were  very  plain  and 
flmple. 

This  prince  fecmed  to  forget  how  much  the  contagious  ex- 
ample of  a  court,  the  natural  inclination  all  men  have  to  value 
and  efteem  what  pleafcs  the  eye  and  makes  a  fine  fliOw,  how 
):;lad  they  are  to  diftinguifh  themfelves"~above  others  by  a  falfe 
merit  cafily  attained  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  wealth  and 
vanity  a  man  has  above  his  neighbours;  he  forgot  how  capable 
all  this  together  was  of  corrupting  the  purity  of  ancient  man- 
ners, and  of  introducing  by  degrees  a  general,  predominant 
tafte  for  extravagance  and  luxury. 

*  This  lu^iLury  and  extravagance  rofe  in  time  to  fuch  an  ex- 
cefs,  as  was  little  better  than  downright  madnefs.  The  prince 
carried  all  his  wives  along  with  him  to  the  wars;  and  what  an 
equipage  fuch  a  troop  muft  be  attended  with  is  eafy  to  judge. 
All  his  generals  and  officers  followed  his  example,  each  in  pro- 
portion to  his  rank  and  ability.  Their  pretext  for  fo  doing 
was,  that  the  fight  of  what  they  held  moft  dear  and  precious 
in  the  world,  would  encourage  them  to  fight  with  the  greater 
refolution ;  but  the  true  reafon  was  the  love  of  pleafure,  by 
which  they  were  overcome  and  enflaved,  before  they  came  to 
engage  with  the  enemy. 

Another  inftance  of  their  folly  was,  that  they  carried  their 
luxury  and  extravagance  in  the  army,  with  rcfpe<SI:  to  their 
tents,  chariots,  and  tables,  to  a  greater  excefs,  if  pollible,  tliaa 
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they  did  in  their  cities.  ^  The  moft  exquifite  meats,  the  ra- 
reft  birds,  and  the  coftlieft  dainties,  muft  needs  be  found  for 
the  prince,  in  what  part  of  the  world  foever  he  Avas  encamped. 
They  had  their  veflcls  of  gold  and  filver  without  number ;  in- 
ftruments  *  of  luxury,  fays  a  certain  hiflorlan,  not  of  victory, 
proper  to  allure  and  enrich  an  enemy,  but  not  to  repel  or  de- 
feat him. 

I  do  not  fee  what  reafons  Cyrus  could  have  for  changing 
his  conduct  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life.  It  muft  be  owned,  in- 
deed, that  the  ftation  of  kings  requires  a  fuitable  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  which  may  on  certain  occafions  be  carried 
even  to  a  degree  of  pomp  and  fplendor.  But  princes,  pofTef- 
fed  of  a  real  and  folid  merit,  have  a  thoufand  Avays  of  making 
up  what  they  may  feera  to  lofe  by  retrenching  fome  part  of 
their  outward  ftate  and  magnificence.  Cyrus  himfelf  had 
found  by  experience,  that  a  king  is  more  fure  of  gaining  re- 
fpe(St  from  his  people  by  the  wifdom  of  his  conducl,  than  by 
the  greatnefs  of  his  expences ;  and  that  affe<5lion  and  confi- 
dence produce  a  clofer  attachment  to  his  perfon,  than  a  vain 
admiration  of  unneceffary  pomp  and  grandeur.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  Cyrus'  laft  example  became  very  contagious.  A  tafte  for 
vanity  and  cxpence  firft  prevailed  at  court,  then  fpread  itfelf 
into  the  cities  and  provinces,  and  in  a  little  time  infedled  the 
whole  nation,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  ruin 
of  that  empire,  which  he  himfelf  had  founded. 

What  is  here  faid  of  the  fatal  effects  of  luxury,  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Perfian  empire.  The  mofl  judicious  hiftorians,'  the 
moft  learned  philofophers,  and  the  profoundeft  politicians,  all 
lay  it  down  as  a  certain,  indifputable  maxim,  tiiat  wherever 
luxury  prevails,  it  never  fails  to  deflroy  the  moft  flourifliing 
Hates  and  kingdoms :  And  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  all 
nations,  does  but  too  clearly  dcmonftrate  this  maxim. 

What  is  this  fubtle,  fecret  poifon  then,  that  thus  lurks  un- 
der the  pomp  of  luxury  and  the  charms  of  pleafure,  and  is  ca- 
fe Senec.  1.  iii.  de  Ira,  c.  20. 

•  Non  belli  fed  luxuriae  apparatum — Aciem  Perfaruni  auro  purpuraque  ful- 
gentem  intueri  jubebat  Alexajider,  praedam,  non  arma  gellantcm.     Qj_Curt, 
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pable  cf  enervating  at  the  fame  time  both  the  whole  ftrength 
of  the  body,  and  the  vigour  of  the  mind  ?  It  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend,  why  it  has  this  terrible  effe£l.  When 
men  arc  accuftomed  to  a  foft  and  voluptuous  life,  can  they  be 
very  fit  for  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  hardfliips  of  war  ? 
Are  they  quahfied  for  fuffcring  the  rigour  of  the  feafons ;  for 
enduring  hunger  and  thirft ;  for  paffing  whole  nights  without 
fleep  upon  occafion ;  for  going  through  continual  exercifc  and 
a(5lion  •,  for  facing  danger  and  defpifing  death  ?  The  natural 
elFedl  of  voluptuoufncfs  and  delicacy,  which  are  the  infeparable 
companions  of  luxury,  is  to  render  men  fubjecfb  to  a  multitude 
of  fiilfe  wants  and  neceflities,  to  make  their  happinefs  depend 
upon  a  thoufand  trifling  conveniencles  and  fuperfluities,  which 
tliey  can  no  longer  be  without,  and  to  give  them  an  unrealon- 
able  fondnefs  for  life,  on  account  of  a  thoufand  fecret  ties  and 
engagements,  that  endear  it  to  them,  and  which  by  ftifling  in 
them  the  great  motives  of  glorj'^,  of  zeal  for  their  prince,  and 
'ove  for  their  country,  render  them  fearful  and  cowardly,  and 
hinder  them  from  expofing  themfelves  to  dangers,  which  may 
in  a  nioment  deprive  them  of  all  thofe  things,  wherein  they 
place  their  felicity. 

SECTION  II. 

The  Abject  Submission  and  Slafert  of  the  Persians. 

v\^E  are  told  by  Plato,  that  this  was  one  of  the  caufes  of  the 
declenfion  of  the  Perfian  empire.  And  indeed,  what  contri- 
butes mod  to  the  prefervation  of  ftates,  "and  renders  their 
arms  victorious,  is  not  the  number,  but  the  vigonr  and  cou- 
rage of  their  armies ;  and,  as  it  was  finely  faid  by  one  of  the 
ancients,  "  ^  from  the  day  a  man  lofeth  his  liberty,  he  lofeth 
**  one  half  of  his  ancient  virtue."  He  is  no  longer  concerned 
for  the  profperity  of  the  ftate,  to  which  he  looks  upon  himfclf 
as  an  alien ;  and  having  loft-  the  principal  motives  of  his  at- 
tachment to  it,  he  becomes  indilTcrent  about  the  fuccefs  of 
.  Miblic  affairs,   about  the  glory  or  welfare  of  his  country,  in 

Xij 
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v'liich  his  circumftances  allow  him  to  claim  no  fharc,  and  by  which 
his  own  private  condition  is  not  altered  or  improved.  It  may 
truly  be  faid,  that  the  reign  of  Cyrus  was  a  reign  of  liberty. 
That  prince  never  a<R:ed  in  an  arbitrary  manner  •,  nor  did  he 
think,  that  a  defpotic  power  was  worthy  of  a  king ;  or  that 
there  was  any  great  glory  in  ruling  an  empire  of  flaves.  His 
tent  was  always  open ;  and  free  accefs  allowed  to  every  one  that 
delired  to  fpeak  to  him.  .He  did  not  live  retired,  but  was 
vifible,  acceffible,  and  affable,  to  all;  heard  their  complaints, 
and  with  his  own  eyes  obferved  and  rewarded  merit;  invited 
to  his  table,  not  only  his  general  officers, and  prime  minifters, 
but  even  fubalterns,  and  Ibmetimes  whole  companies  of  foldi- 
ers,  *The  fimplicity  ^nd  frugality  of  his  table  made  him  capable 
of  giving  fuch  entertainments  frequently.  His  aim  therein 
was  to  animate  his  ofhcers  and  foldlers,  to  infpire  them  with 
courage  and  refolution,  to  attach  them  to  his  perfon  rather 
than  to  his  dignity,  and  to  make  them  warmly  efpoufe  his  glo- 
ry, and  ftill  more  the  intereft  and  prolperity  of  the  ftate.  This 
is  Avhat  may  truly  be  called  the  art  of  governing  and  com- 
manding. 

In  the  reading  of  Xenophon,  with  what  pleafure  do  we  ob- 
*  ferve,  not  only  thofe  fine  turns  of  wit,  that  juftnefs  and  inge- 
nuity in  their  aniVers  and  repartees,  that  delicacy  in  jefting 
and  raillery,  but  at  the  fame  time  that  amiable  cheerfulnefs 
and  gaiety  which  enlivened  their  entertainments,  from  which 
all  vanity  and  luxury  were  baniflaed,  and  in  which  the  principal 
feafoning  was  a  decent  and  becoming  freedom,  that  prevented 
all  conllraint,  and  a  kind  of  familiarity,  which  was  fo  far  from 
ieflening  their  refpect  for  the  prince,  that  it  gave  fuch  a  life 
and  fpirit  to  it,  as  nothing  but  a  real  affection  and  tendernefs 
could  produce.  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  by  fuch  a  conduct  as 
this,  a  prince  doubles  and  trebles  his  army  at  a  fmall  expcnce. 
Thirty  thoufand  men  of  this  fort  are  preferable  to  millions  of 
fuch  flaves,  as  the  Perfians  became  afterwards.  In  time  of  ac- 
tion. On  a  decifive  day  of  battle,  this  truth  is  moft  evident ; 

*  Tantas  vires  h:;bct  fruj^alitas  principii,  ut  tot  inipendiis  tot  ercgationibus  f- 1;- 
f'^ifiiciat.     Plin.  in  Paucj;.  i'raj. 
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and  the  pi-incc  is  more  fenfible  of  it  than  any  bodv  elfc.  At 
the  battle  Thymbraea,  when  Cyrus'  horic  fell  under  him, 
Xenophon  takes  notice  how  much  it  concerns  a  commander 
to  be  loved  by  his  foldiers.  ^The  danger  of  the  king's  perfoii 
became  the  danger  of  the  army;  and  his  troops  on  that  occa- 
llon  gave  incredible  proofs  of  their  courage  and  bravery. 

Tilings  were  not  tarried  on  in  the  iame  manner,  under  the 
greatert  part  of  his  fuccefibrs.  Their  only  care  was  to  fupport 
the  pomp  of  fovereignty.  I  muft  confefs,  their  outward  orna- 
ments and  enfigns  of  royalty  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  that 
end.  A  purple  robe  richly  embroidered,  and  hanging  down 
to  their  feet,  a  tiara,  worn  upright  on  their  heads  witii  an  im- 
perial diadem  round  it,  a  golden  fcepter  in  their  hands,  a  mag- 
nificent throne,  a  numerous  and  Ihining  court,  a  multitude  of 
olhcers  and  guards ;  thefe  things  muil:  needs  conduce  to  height- 
en the  fplendor  of  royalty  j  but  all  this,  when  this  is  all,  is  of 
little  or  no  value.  What  is  that  king  in  reahty,  who  lofes  all 
his  merit  and  his  dignity,  when  he  puts  off"  his  ornaments  ? 

Some  of  the  eaftcrn  kings,  to  procure  the  greater  reverence 
to  their  perfons,  genci'ally  kept  themfclves  fliut  up  in  their  pa-, 
laces,  and  fcldom  fhowed  themfelves  to  their  fubjeiSts.  We 
have  already  feen,  that  Dejoces,  the  lirft  king  of  the  MeJes, 
at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  introduced  this  policy,  which 
afterwards  became  very  common  in  all  the  euftern  countries. 
But  it  is  a  great  miftake,  that  a  prince  cannot  dcfcend  from 
his  grandeur,  by  a  fort  of  familiarity,  without  debafing  or  Icf- 
fening  his  greatnefs.  Artaxerxes  did  not  think  fo;  and  "^  Plu- 
tarch obfcrves,  that  that  prince,  and  queen  Statira,  his  wife, 
took  a  pleafure  in  being  vilible  and  of  eify  accefs  to  their  peo- 
ple j  and  by  fo  doing  were  but  the  more  refpe^led. 

Among  the  Pcrhans  no  fubject  whatfocver  was  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  king's  prefence  without  prollrating  himfelf  be- 
fore him:  And  this  law,  which  *=  Seneca  with  good  reafon 
calls  a  Perhan  flavery,  "  Perficam  fervltutem,"  extended  alfo  to 
foreigners.      We  lliall  fnid  afterwards,   that  feveral  Grecians 

X  iij 
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refufed  to  comply  with  it,  looking  upon  fuch.  a  ceremony  as 
derogatory  to  men,  born  and  bred  in  the  bofom  of  liberty. 
Some  of  them,  lefs  fcrupulous,  did  fubmit  to  it,  but  not  with- 
out great  reluclancy;  and  we  are  told,  that  one  of  them,  in 
order  to  cover  the  Ihame  of  fuch  a  fervile  proitration,  ^  pur- 
pofely  let  fall  his  ring,  when  he  came  near  the  king,  that  he 
might  have  occafion  to  bend  his  body  on  another  account. 
But  it  would  have  been  criminal  for  any  of  the  natives  of  the 
country  to  hefitate  or  deliberate  about  an  homage,  which  the 
kings  exaiSled  from  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour. 

What  the  fcripture  relates  of  tv,^o  fovereigns  s  on  one  hand, 
whereof  the  one  commanded  all  his  fubje£ls,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  proftrate  themfelves  before  his  image;  and  the  other  on  tlie 
fame  penalty  fufpended  all  acfts  of  religion,  with  regard  to  all 
the  gods  in  general,  except  to  himfelf  only;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  ready  and  blind  obedience  of  the  v/hole  city  of 
Babylon,  who  ran  all  together  on  the  tirft  fignal  to  bend  the 
knee  before  the  idol,  and  .to  invoke  the  king  exclufively  of  all 
the  powers  of  heaven :  All  this  fliows  to  what  an  extravagant 
excefs  the  e:;ftern  kings  carried  their  pride,  and  the  people 
their  flattery  and  fervitudc. 

So  great  Avas  the  diftance  between  the  Perfian  king  and  his 
fubjefts,  that  the  latter,  of  what  rank  or  quality  foever,  wdic- 
ther  fatrapae,  governors,  near  relations,  or  even  brothers  to 
the  king,  were  only  looked  upon  as  flaves;  whereas  the  king 
himfelf  was  always  confidered,  not  only  as  their  fovereign  lord 
and  abfolute  mafter,  but  as  a  kind  of  divinity.  "^  In  a  word, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Afiatics,  and  of  the  Perfians 
more  particularly  than  any  other,  was  fervitude  and  flavery; 
■which  made  '  Cicero  fay,  that  the  defpotic  power,  fome  were 
endeavouring  to  eftablifli  in  the  Roman  comm.onwealth,  was 
an  infl'.pportable  yoke,  not  only  to  a  Roman,  but  even  to  a 
Perfian. 

It  was  therefore  this  arrogant  haughtinefs  of  the  princes  on 
one  hand,   and  this  abject  fubmiffion  of  the  people  on  the  o-. 

f  JElian.  I.  i.  Var.  Hiflor.  cap.  xxi.  8  Nebucliadnczzar,  Dan^c.  iii.  Darius 
the  Mede.     Dan.  c.  vi.      h  Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  a  1 3.      '  Lib.  x.  £pill.  ad  Attic. 
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ther,  which,  according  to  Plato '',  were  the  principal  caufes  of 
the  ruin  of  the  Perfian  empire,  by  diiTolving  all  the  ties,  where- 
with a  king  is  united  to  his  fubjetts,  and  the  fubjects  to  their 
king.  Such  an  haughtincfs  extinguilhes  all  affection  and  hu- 
manity in  the  former;  and  fuch  an  abje£l  ftate  of  flavery  leaves 
the  people  neither  courage,  zeal,  nor  gratitude.  The  Per- 
iian  kings  governed,  and  commanded  only  by  threats  and  me- 
naces, and  the  fubje>Sts  neither  obeyed  nor  marched,  but  with 
unwillingnefs  and  reluctance.  This  is  the  idea  Xerxes  him- 
felf  gives  us  of  them  in  Herodotus,  where  that  prince  is  repre- 
fented  as  wondering  how  the  Grecians,  who  were  a  free  peo- 
ple, could  go  to  battle  with  a  good  will  and  inclination.  How 
could  any  thing  great  or  noble  be  expected  from  men,  fo  dif- 
pirited  and  deprefled  by  flavery,  as  the  Perfians  were,  and  re- 
duced to  fuch  an  abjc(St  fervitude;  which,  to  ufe  the  words  of 
Longinus  ',  is  a  kind  of  imprifonment,  wherein  a  man's  foul 
may  be  faid  in  fome  fort  to  grow  little  and  contracted? 

I  am  unwilling  to  fay  it,  but  I  do  not  know,  whether  the  great 
Cyrus  himfelf  did  not  contribute  to  introduce  among  the  Per- 
fians, both  that  extravagant  pride  in  their  kings,  and  that  ab- 
ject fubmiffion  and  flattery  in  the  people.  It  was  in  that  pom- 
pous ceremony,  which  I  have  feveral  times  mentioned,  that 
the  Perfians,   till  then  very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  very- 
far  from  being  inclined  to  make  a  fliameful  profritution  of  it 
by  any  mean  behaviour  or  fcrvile  compliances,  firlt  bent  the 
knee  before  their  prince,  and  ftooped  to  a  pofture  of  adoration. 
Nor  was  this  an  effect  of  chance:   For  Xenophon  intimates 
clearly  enough,  that  Cyrus,  "^  who  defired  to  have  that  homage 
paid  him,'  had  appointed  pprfons  on  purpofe  to  begin  it ;  whofe 
example  was  accordingly  followed  by  the  muUitude,  and  by 
the  Perfians  as  well  as  the  other  nations.    In  thcfe  little  tricks 
and  fl:ratagems  we  no  longer  difcern  that  noblencfs  and  great- 
nefs  of  foul  which  had  ever  been  confpicuous  in  that  prince 
till  this  occafion:  And  I  fliould  be  apt  to  think,  that  being  ar- 
rived at  the  utmoft  pitch  of  glory  and  power,  he  could  no 

X  iiij 
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longer  refift  thofe  violent  attacks,  wherewith  profperity  is  al- 
ways aflanlting  even  the  bell:  of  princes,  **  "  fecundae  res  fa- 
"  pientium  animos  fatigantj"  and  that  at  laft  pride  and  vanity, 
which  arc  almoft  infeparable  from  fovereign  power,  forced  him, 
and  in  a  manner  tore  him  from  himfelf  and  his  own  natural 
inclinations:  "  "  Vi  dominationis  convulfus  et  mutatus." 


SECTION  III. 

T/je  TFroxg  Education  of  their  Princes,  another  Cause  of 
the  Declension  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

It  is  Plato  p,  ftill  the  prince  of  philofophers,  who  makes  this 
refledlion  j  and  we  fliall  find,  if  we  narrowly  examine  the  fact 
in  queftion,  how  Ibiid  and  judicious  it  is,  and  how  inexcufable 
Cyrus'  conduct  was  in  this  refpect. 

Never  had  any  man  more  reafon  than  Cyrus  to  be  fcnfible 
how  highly  necelTary  a  good  education  is  to  a  young  prince. 
He  knew  the  whole  value  of  it  Avith  regard  to  himfelf,  and 
had  found  all  the  advantages  of  it  by  his  own  experience  ''. 
What  he  moft  earnellly  recommended  to  his  officers,  in  that 
fine  difcourfe  he  made  to  them  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  in 
order  to  exort  them  to  maintain  the  glory  and  reputation  they 
had  acquired,  was  to  educate  their  children  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  they  knew  they  were  educated  in  Perlla,  and  to  perfe- 
vere  themfelves  in  the  practice  of  tiie  fame  manners,  as  were 
practifed  there. 

Would  one  believe,  that  a  prince,  who  fpoke  and  thought 
in  this  manner,  could  ever  have  entirely  negledted  the  educa- 
tion of  his  own  children  ?  Yet  this  is  what  happened  fo  Cyrus. 
Torgctting  that  he  was  a  father,  and  employing  himfelf  v/holly 
i^^bout  his  conquefts ;  he  left  that  care  entirely  to  women,  that 
is,  to  princelies,  brought  up  in  a  comitry,  where  vanity,  lux- 
ury and  voluptuoufnefs  reigned  in  the  higheft  degree ;  for  the 
queen  his  wife  was  of  X»Iedia.  And  in  the  fame  tafte  and  man- 
lier were  the  tv.-o  young  princes,  Cambyfcs  and  Smerdis,  cdu- 
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cated.  Nothing  thev  aflced  was  ever  rcfufed  them:  Nor  were 
their  defires  only  granted,  but  preveiited.  The  great  maxinx 
was,  that  their  attendants  fliould  crofs  them  in  nothing,  never 
contraditH:  them,  nor  ever  make  ufe  of  reproofs  or  remonftrau- 
ccs  with  them.  No  one  opened  his  mouth  in  tlieir  prefehce, 
but  to  praife  and  commend  what  they  faid  and  did.  Every 
one  cringed  and  ftooped,  and  bent  the  knee  before  them  :  And 
it  was  thought  elTential  to  their  greatnefs,  to  place  an  infinite 
diftance  between  them  and  the  rell:  of  mankind,  as  if  they  had 
been  of  a  different  Ipecies  from  them.  It  is  Plato  that  informs 
us  of  all  thefc  particulars  :  For  Xcnophon,  probably  to  fpare 
his  hero,  fays^aiot  one  word  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
princes  were  brought  up,  though  he  gives  us  'io  ample  an  ac- 
count of  th^^ucation  of  tixeir  father. 

What  furprifcs  mc  the  mofi:  is,  that  Cyrus  did  not,  at  leaft, 
take  them  along  with  him  in  his  laft  campaigns,  in  order  to 
draw  them  out  of  that  foft  and  effemiiiate  courfe  of  life,  and 
to  inrirucl:  them  in  the  art  of  warj  for  they  muft  needs  have 
been  of  fuiBcient  years  :  But  perhaps  the  women  oppofed  his 
deiign,  and  over-ruled  him. 

\Yhatever  the  obftacle  Avas,  the  effcifl  of  the  education  of 
thefe  princes  was  fuch  as  ought  to  be  expected  from  it.  Cam- 
byfes  came  out  of  that  fchool  what  he  is  reprefented  in  hiftory, 
an  obftinate  and  felf-conccited  prince,  full  of  arrogance  and 
A'^nity,  abandoned  to  the  moft  fcandalous  cxceiles  of  drunken- 
ncfs  jftid  debauchery,  cruel  and  inhuman,  even  to  the  caufing 
of  his  own  brother  to  be  murdered  in  confequence  of  a  dream  ; 
in  a  word,  a  furious,  frantic  madman,  who  by  his  ill  conduct 
brought  tllfe  empire  to  the  brink  of  deftruction. 

His  father,  fays  Plato,  left  him  at  his  death  a  great  many 
vaft  provinces,  immenfe  riches,  with  innun:er.ble  forces  by 
fea  and  land  :  But  he  had  not  given  him  the  mea-is  for  preierv- 
ing  them,  by  teaching  him  the  right  ufe  of  fuch  power. 

This  philofopher  makes  the  fame  reflections  with  regard  to 
Darius  and  Xerxes.  Tne  fcirmer,  not  being  the  fon  of  a  king, 
lv;d  not  been  brought  up  in  the  fame  effeminate  manner,  as 
princes  were  -,  but  afceadcd  the  tlirone  with  a  long  habit  of  in- 
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duftry,  great  temper  and  moderation,  a  courage  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Cyrus,  and  by  which  he  added  to  the  empire  almoft 
as  many  provinces,  as  the  other  had  conquered.  But  he  was 
no  better  a  father  than  him,  and  reaped  no  benefit  from  the 
fault  of  his  predeceflbr,  in  neglecting  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. Accordingly,  his  fon  Xerxes  was  little  better  than  a  fe- 
cond  Cambyfes. 

From  all  this  Plato,  after  having  fhown  what  numberlefs 
rocks  and  quickfands,  almoft  unavoidable,  lie  in  the  way  of 
perfons  bred  in  the  arms  of  wealth  and  greatnefs,  concludes, 
that  one  principal  caufe  of  the  declenfion  and  ruin  of  the  Per- 
fian  empire,  was  the  bad  education  of  their  princes. ;  becaufe 
thofe  firft  examples  had  an  influence  upon,  and  bpcame  a  kind 
of  rule  to  all  their  fuccefTors,  under  whom  every  tning  ftill  de- 
generated more  and  more,  till  at  lafc  their  luxury  exceeded  all 
bounds  and  reftraints, 

SECTION  r\^ 

Their  BREACH  of  FaiTH,  or  WanT  of  SiNCLRirr. 

We  are  informed  by  Xenophon*^,  that  one  of  the  caufes,  both 
of  the  great  corruption  of  manners  among  the  Perfians,  and  of 
the  deftruction  of  their  empire,  was  their  want  of  public  faith. 
Formerly,  fays  he,  the  king,  and  thofe  that  governed  under 
him,  thought  it  an  indifpenfable  duty  to  keep  their  word,  and 
inviolably  to  obferve  all  treaties,  into  which  they  had  entered 
with  the  folemnity  of  an  oath  ;  and  that  even  with  refpedl  to 
thofe,  that  had  rendered  themfelves  moft  unworthy  of  fuch 
treatment,  through  their  perfidioufnefs  and  inilncenty  :  And 
it  was  by  this  true  policy  and  prudent  condu<Sl:,  that  they  gain- 
ed the  abfolute  confidence,  both  of  their  own  fubjecls,  and  of 
all  their  neighbours  and  allies.  This  is  a  very  great  encomium 
^given  by  the  hiftorian  to  the  Pei-fians,  which  undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  the  reign  of  the  great  Cyrus  ;  *  though  Xenophon  ap- 
plies it  likewife  to  that  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  whole  grand 
maxim  was,  as  he  tells  us,  never  to  violate  his  faith,  upon  any 
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pretence  whatfoever,  with  regard  either  to  any  word  he  had 
given,  any  promife  made,  or  any  treaty  he  had  concluded. 
Thcfe  princes  had  a  juft  idea  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  riphtly 
judged,  that  if  probity  and  truth  were  renounced  by  the  reft 
of  mankind,  they  ought  to  find  a  fanftuary  in  the  heart  of  a 
kirtg  j  who  being  tt^  bond  and  center,  as  it  were,  of  fociety, 
iliould  alfo  be  the  protector  and  avenger  of  faith  engaged  ; 
which  is  the  very  foundation  whereon  the  other  depends. 

Such  fentiments  as  thefe,  fo  noble,  and  fo  Avorthy  of  per- 
fons  born  for  government,  did  not  laft  long.  A  falfe  pru- 
dence, and  a  fpurious  artificial  policy  foon  fucceeded  in  their 
place.  Inftead  of  faith,  probity,  and  true  merit,  fays  Xcno- 
phon,  '  which  heretofore  the  prince  ufed  to  chcrilh  and  dif- 
tinguifh,  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  court  began  to  be  filled 
with  thofe  pretended  zealous  fervants  of  the  king,  who  facri- 
iice  every  thing  to  his  humour  and  fuppofcd  intereft-,  *  who 
hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that  falfehood  and  deciet,  perfldioufnefs 
and  perjury,  if  boldly  and  artfully  put  in  practice,  are  the 
fhortefl  and  fureft  expedients  for  bringing  about  his  enternrifes 
and  defigns;  who  look  upon  a  fcrupulous  adherence  in  a  prince 
tb  his  word,  and  to  the  engagements  into  v/hich  he  has  enter- 
ed, as  an  effe£l  of  pufillanimity,  incapacity,  and  v/ant  of  undcr- 
ftanding;  and  whofe  opinion,  in  fhort,  is,  that  a  man  is  un- 
qualified for  government,  if  he  does  not  prefer  rcafons  and 
confiderations  of  ftate,  before  the  exact  obfervation  of  trea- 
ties, though  concluded  in  never  fo  folemn  and  facred  a  man- 
ner. 

The  Afiatic  nations,  continues  Xcnophon,  foon  imitated 
their  prince,  who  became  their  example  and  inltruflor  in  dou- 
ble-dealing and  treachery.  They  foon  gave  tbcmfelves  up  to 
violence,  injuftice,  and  impiety:  And  from  thence  proceeds 
that  ftrange  alteration  and  diSerence  we  find  in  their  manners, 
as  alfo  the  contempt  they  conceived  for  their  fovereigns,  which 
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is  both  the  natural  confequence  and  punifhment  of  the  little 
regard  princes  pay  to  the  moft  facred  and  awful  folemnities  of 
religion. 

Surely  the  oath,  by  which  treaties  are  fealed  and  ratified, 
and  the  Deity  brought  in  not  only  as  prefent,  but  as  guarantee 
of  the  conditions  ftipulated,  is  a  moft  facrpd  and  augufl  cere- 
mony, very  proper  for  the  fubjecting  of  earthly  princes  to  the 
fuprcme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  alone  is  qualified  to 
judge  them ;  and  for  the  keeping  all  human  majeily  within 
the  bounds  of  its  duty,  by  making  it  appear  before  the  majefty 
of  God,  in  refpe^l  of  which  it  is  as  nothing.  Now,  if  princes 
will  teach  their  people  not  to  ftand  in  fear  of  the  fupreme  Be- 
ing, how  Ihall  they  be  able  to  fecure  their  refpecl  and  reve- 
rence to  themfelves?  Yv'^hen  once  that  fear  comes  to  be  extln- 
guiflied  in  the  fubje(fts  as  well  as  in  the  prince,  what  will  be- 
come of  fidelity  and  obedience,  and  by  what  fi:ays  or  pillars 
fliall  the  throne  be  fupported.'*  "  Cyrus  had  good  reafon  to 
fay,  that  he  looked  upon  none  as  good  fervants  and  faithful  lub- 
jccls,  but  fuch  as  had  a  fenfe  of  religion,  and  a  reverence  for 
the  Deity:  Nor  is  it ^11  aftonifhing,  that  the  contempt  which 
an  impious  prince,  who  has  no  regard  to  the  fan^SUty  of  oaths, 
fiioAvs  of  God  and  religion,  fhould  fliake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  firmeft  and  befi:  eflabliflied  empires,  and  fooner  or 
later  occafion  their  utter  dcfi:ru(Sl:ion.  Kings,  fays  '"  Plutarch, 
when  any  revolution  happens  in  their  dominions,  are  apt  to 
complain  bitterly  of  their  fubjects'  unfaithfulnefs  and  difloyal-. 
ty:  But  they  do  them  wrong;  and  forget,  that  it  was  them-, 
fclves  who  gave  them  xhz  firfn  leffons  of  their  difloyalty,  by 
flaowing  no  regard  to  jufiice  and  fidelity,  which  on  all  occa- 
fions  they  facrificed  without  fcrupic  to  their  ov/n  particular  in- 
tertfis. 

^       ^  Cyrop.  1.  viii .  p.  204 .  ^  Plut.  iu  Pyrrh.  p.  390. 
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STATES  AND  GOVLRNAT^  --"''-  or  GREECE. 


Of  all  the  ancient  nations,  fcarce  have  any  been  fo  highly  ce- 
lebrated, or  furnlfli  hiftory  with  fo  marty  valuable  monuments 
and  illufLrious  examples,  as  Greece.  In  what  light  foever  Ihe  is 
confidered,  whether  for  the  glory  of  her  arms,  the  wifdom  of 
her  laws,  or  the  ftudy  and  unprovement  of  arts  and  fciences, 
•aW  thefe  fhe  carried_to  the  utmoft  degree  of  perfection;  and 
it  may  truly  be  faid,  tho.t  in  all  thefe  refpc(Sls  flie  has  in  {orcii: 
mea-fare  been  the  fchool  of  mankind. 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  be  very  much  affecled  with  the  iiii- 
tory  of  inch  a  nation;  efpecially  when  we  confider  that  it  has 
been  trnnfmitted  to  us  Wy  writers  of  extraordinary  merit,  many 
of  whom  diftinguiflied  tlicmfekes  as  much  by  their  fwords,  as 
by  their  pens;  and  were  as  great  commanders  and  able  flatef- 
men,  as  excellent  hiftorians.  I  confefs,  it  is  a  vaft  advantage 
t^-'have  fuch  men  for  guides;  men  of  an  exquHite  judgment 
and  confummate  prudence;  of  a  juil  and  perfea  tafte  in  every 
rcfpedl;  and  who  furnilh  not  only  the  fu»fls  and  thoughts,  as 
well  as  the  exprcHlons  wherewith  they  are  to  be  rcprefented; 
but,  what  is  more,  to  furnifli  all  the  proper  reflections  that  are 
to  accompany  thofe  fadts';  and  which  are  the  moft  ufeful  im- 
proyemonts  refusing  from  hiilory.  Thefe  arc  the  rich  I'ources 
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from  whence  I  fiiall  draw  all  that  I  have  to  fay,  after  I  have 
prevloufly  inquired  into  the  firft  origin  and  eftablifhment  of 
the  Grecian  flates.  As  this  inquiry  muft  be  dry,  and  not  ca- 
pable of  affording  much  delight  to  the  reader,  I  fhall  be  as 
brief  as  poffible.  But  before  I  enter  upon 'that,  I  think  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  draw  a  kind  of  a  fhort  plan  of  the  fituation  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  feveral  parts  that  compofe  it- 

ARTICLE  I. 

^  Geographical  Description  of  Ancient  Greece^ 

Ancient  Greece,  which  is  now  the  fouth  part  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  Avas  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  JEgean  fea,  now  cal- 
led the  Archipelago;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cretan,  or  Candi- 
an  fea  J  on  the  weft  by  the  Ionian  fea;  and  on  the  north  by 
lUyria  and  Thrace. 

The  conftituent  parts,  of  ancient  Greece  are,  Epirus,  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  Greece  properly  fo  called,  TheiTaly,  and  Macedonia. 

Epirus.  This  province  is  fituated  to  the  weft,  and  divided 
from  Theflaly  and  Macedonia  by  mount  Pifiidus,  and  the  A- 
croceraunian  mountains. 

The  moft  remarkable  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are,  the  MoLos- 
siANS,  whofe  chief  city  is  Dodona,  famous  for  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Jupiter.  The  Chaonians,  whofe  principle  city  is  O- 
ricum.  The  Thesprotians,  whofe  city  is  Buthrotum,  where 
was  the  palace  and  refidence  of  Pyrrhus-  The  Acarnamans, 
whofe  city  was  Ambracia,  which  giV^s  its  name  to  the  gulf. 
Near  to  this  ftood  Allium,  famous  for  the  vidlory  of  Auguftus 
Caefar,  who  built  over-againft  that  city,  on  the  other  lide  of 
the  gulf,  a  city  named  Nicopolis.  There  were  two  little  rivers 
in  Epirus,  very  famous  in  fabulous  ftory,  Cocytus  and  Acheron. 

Epirus  muft  have  been  very  well  peopled  in  former  times ; 
as  ^  Polybius  relates,  that  Paulus  ^milius,  after  having  de- 
feated Perfeus,  the  laft  king  of  Macedonia,  deftroyed  feventy 
cities  in  that  country,  the  greateft  part  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Moloffians;  and"  that  he  carried  away  from  thence  no  lefs 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  prifoners. 

*  Apud  Strab.  1.  vii.  p.  3^14. 
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Peloponnesus.  This  is  a  peninfula,  pow  calted  the  Morea, 
joined  to  the  reft  of  Greece  only  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth, 
that  is  but  fix  miles  broad.  It  is  well  known,  that  feveral 
prlrtifes  have  attempted  in  vain  to  cut  through  this  Ifthmus. 

The  parts  of  Pcloponnefus  are  Achaia,  properly  fo  called, 
whofe  chief  cities  are  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Patrae,  S:c.  Elis,  in 
which  is  Olympia,  othersvife  called  Pifa,  feated  on  the  river 
Alpheus,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the  Olympic  games  ufed 
to  be  celebrated.  Cyllene,  the  country  of  Mercury,  Mes- 
SENiA,  in  which  are  the  cities  of  MefTene,  Pylos,  in  the  laft  of 
which  Neftor  was  born,  and  Corona.  Arcadia,  in  which  flood 
the  cities  of  Tegea,  Stymphalos,  Mantinea,  and  Megalopolis, 
Polybius'  native  place.  Laconia,  wherein  ftood  Sparta,  or 
Lacedacmon,  and  Amyclaej  mount  Taygetusj  the  river  Eu- 
rotas,  and  the  cape  of  Tenarus.  Argolis,  in  which  was  the 
cfty  of  Argos,  called  alfo  Hippium,  famous  for  the  temple  of 
Juno;  Ncmea,  Mycenae,  Nauplia,  Troezcn,  and  EpIJ.iurus, 
Avherein  was  the  temple  of  -^fculapius. 

Greece,  properly  fo  called. 

The  principal  parts  of  this  country  were,  ^tolia,  in  which 
were  the  cities  of  Chalcls,  Calydon,  and  Olenus.  Doris,  Lo- 
CRis,  inhabited  by  the  Ozolae.  Naupactum,  now  called  Le- 
panto,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1571.  l?HOCis. 
Antycira.  Delphos  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnailus,  famous  for 
the  oracles  delivered  there.  In  this  country  alfo  was  mount 
Helicon.  Boeotia.  Orchomenos.  Thefpia.  Cheronea,  Plutarch's 
native  country.  Plataea,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Mardonius. 
Thebes.  Aulis,  famous  for  its  port,  from  whence  the  Gre- 
cian army  fct  fail  for  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Leuftra,  celebrat- 
ed for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas.  Attica.  Megara.  Eleulis. 
Dccclia.  Marathon,  vrhere  Miltiades  defeated  the  Perlian  army. 
Athens,  whofe  ports  were  Piraeus,  Munichia,  and  Phalerus ; 
and  mountains  Hymettus  and  Cithaeron.     LocRis. 

Thessaly.  The  mqfl  remarkable  towns  of  this  province 
were,  Gomphi,  Pharfalia,  near  which  Julius  Caefir  defeated 
Pompey.   Magnefia.    Methone,  at  the  liege  of  which  PhJuip  lofl 
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his  eye.  Thermopylae,  a  narrow  ftrait,  famous  for  the  defeat 
of  Xerxes'  numerous  army  by  the  vigorous  refiflance  of  three 
hundred  Spartans.  Phthia.  Thebes.  Larifla.  Demetrios.  The 
delightful  vallits  of  Tempe,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  j^Reus- 
Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ofla,  three  mountains  celebrated  in  fa- 
bulous ftory  for  the  battle  of  the  giants. 

INIacedonia.  I  fliall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  towns 
of  this  country.  Epidamnus,  or  Dyrrachium,  now  called  Du- 
razzo.  ApoUonia.  Pella,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  na- 
tive place  of  Philip  and  of  his  fon  Alexander  the  Great.  7F.- 
gaea.  ^"^delTa.  Pailene.  Olinthus,  from  whence  the  Olynthiacs 
cf  DemoHhenes  took  their  name.  Torone.  Arcanthus.  Thef- 
falonica,  now  called  Salonihi.  Stagira,  the  place  of  Ariftotle's 
birth.  Amphipolis.  Philippi,  famous  for  the  viclory  gained 
there  by  Auguftus  and  Anthony  over  Brutus  and  Caihus. 
Scotufla.     Mount  Athos  j  and  the  river  Stnmon. 

The  Grecun  Isles. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  ifiands  contiguous  to  Greece, 
that  are  very  famous  in  hiftory.  In  the  Ionian  fea,  Cqrcyra, 
with  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  now  called  Corfu.  Cephalenc 
and  Zacynthus,  now  Cephalona  and  Zant.  Ithica,  the  countn- 
of  UlyfT^s,  and  Dulichium.  Near  the  pjomontory  Malea,  over- 
againft  Laconia,  is  Cithera.  In  the  Saronic  gulph,  are  -/Egina, 
and  Salamine  fo  famous,  for  the  naval  battle  between  Xerxes 
and  the  Grecians.  Between  Greece  and  Afia  lie  the  Spora- 
des ;  and  the  Cyclades,  the  moft  noted  of  which  arc  Andros, 
Delos,  and  Paros,  anciently  famous  for  line  marble.  Higher 
up  in  the  ^gian  fea  is  Euboea,  now  Negropont,  feparated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  fmall  ar^n  of  the  fea,  called  Euripus.  The 
moft  remarkable  city  of  this  ifle  was  Chalcis.  Towards  the 
north  is  Cyrus,  and  a  good  deal  higher,  Lemnos,  now  cal- 
led Stalimene  ;  and  ftill  farther,  Samothrace.  Lower  down  is 
Lcfbos,  whofc  principal  city  was  Mitylene,  from  whence  tlie 
ifle  has  fince  taken  the  name  of  Metelin.  Chios,  Scio,  renown- 
ed for  excellent  wine;  and,  laftly,  Samos.  Some  of  thefe  laft 
mentioned  iues  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  Aha. 
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The  ifland  of  Crete,  or  Candia,  is  the  largefc  of  all  the  ifles 
contiguous  to  Greece.  It  has  to  the  north  the  yEgean  fca,  or 
the  Archipelago ;  and  to  the  fouth  the  African  ocean.  Its 
principal  towns  were,  Gortyna,  Cydon,  GnoHus  ;  its  moun- 
tains, Dicle,  Ida,  and  Corycus.  Its  labyrinth  is  famous  over 
all  the  world. 

The  Grecians  had  colonies  in  moft  of  thefe  ifles. 

They  had  likewife  fettlements  in  Sicily,  and  in  part  of  Italy 
towards  Calabria",  which  places  are  for  that  reafon  called  Grae- 
cia  Magna. 

*  But  their  grand  fettlement  was  in  Afia  Minor,  and  par- 
ticularly in  ^olis,  Ionia,  and  Doris.  The  principal  towns  of 
-i$!olis  are,  Cumae,  Phocn.ea,  Elea.  Of  Ionia,  Smyrna,  Clazo- 
niene,  Tecs,  Jjcbedus,  Colophon,  and  Ephcfus.  Of  Doris,  Hali- 
carnafTas  and  Cnidos. 

Thev  had  alfo  a  great  number  of  colonies  difperfed  up  and 
down  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  whereof  I  fliali  give  fome 
account  as  occijiion  iliall  offer. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Division  of  the  Greci/in  History  into  Four  feveral  Ages. 

The  Grecian  hiftory  may  be  divided  into  four  different  ages, 
all  noted  by  fo  many  memorable  epochas  ;  all  which  together 
include  the  fpace  of  two  thouiand  one  hundred  and  tifty-four 
ye-rs. 

The  firft  age  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  feveral  petty 
kingdoms  of  Greece,  beginning  with  that  of  Sicyone,  which  is 
the  moft  ancient,  to  the  ficge  of  Troy,  and  comprehends  about 
a  thoufand  years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  world  1820  to 
the  year  2820. 

The  fecond  begins  from  the  taking  of  Trey  to  the  reign  of 
Darius,  the  fon  of  tlyftafpes,  at  which  period  the  Grecian  hiltory 
begins  to  be  intermixed  with  that  of  the  Pcrlians;  and  contains 
the  fpace  of  fix  hundred  and  fixty-three  years,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  2820  to  the  year  34S3. 

Folume  II.  Y 
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The  third  is  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  the  fineft  part 
of  the  Grecian  hiftoryj  and  takes  in  the  term  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3483  to  the 
year  3681. 

The  fourth  and  laft  age  commences  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, at  which  time  the  Grecians  began  to  decline ;  and  con- 
tinues to  their  final  fubjeclion  by  the  Romans.  The  epocha 
of  the  utter  ruin  and  downfal  of  the  Greeks  may  be  dated, 
partly  from  the  taking  and  deflru£lion  of  Corinth  by  the  conful 
L.  Mummius,  in  3858  ;  partly  from  the  extimSlion  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucides  in  Alia,  by  Pompey,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3939  ;  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lagides  in  Egypt,  by 
Auguftus,  anno  mun.  3974.  This  laft  age  includes  in  all  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  years. 

Of  thefe  four  diftinct  ages,  I  fhall  in  this  place  only  touch 
upon  the  two  firft,  in  a  very  fuccindt  manner,  juft  to  give  the 
reader  fome  general  notion  of  that  obfcure  period ;  becaufc 
thofe  times,  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  them,  have  more  of  fable 
in  them  than  of  real  hiftory  j  and  are  wrapped  up  in  fuch  dark- 
nefs  and  obfcurity,  as  are  very  hard,  if  not  impoflible,  to  pe- 
netrate: And<I  have  often  declared  already,  that  fuch  a  dark 
and  laborious  inquiry,  though  very  ufeful  for  thofe  that  arc 
for  going  to  the  bottom  of  hiftory,  does  not  come  within  the 
plan  of  my  defign. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  Primitive  Origin  of  the  Grecians. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  concerning  the 
firft  origin  of  the  Grecian  nations,  we  muft  neceftarily  have 
recourfe  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  in  holy  fcripture. 

^  Javan  cr  Ion,  for  in  the  Hebrew  the  fame  letters  dllfe- 
rently  pointed  form  thefe  two  different  names,  the  fon  of  Ja- 
phet,  and  grandfon  of  Noah,  was  certainly  the  father  of  all 
thofe  nations,  that  went  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Greeks,  though  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  father' of  the 

a  Gen.  x.  Zr 
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ionians  only,  which  were  but  one  particular  nation  of  Greeks. 
But  the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  and  others,  give 
no  other  appellation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Grecian  nations, 
than  that  of  Ionians.  ''  And  for  this  reafon  Alexander,  in 
the  predictions  of  Daniel,  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the 
king  of  *Javan. 

'  Javan  had  four  fons,  Eliza,  Tarfis,  Chittim,  and  Dodanim. 
As  Javan  was  the  original  father  of  the  Grecians  in  general, 
no  doubt  but  his  four  fons  were  the  heads  and  founders  of 
the  chief  tribes  and  principal  branches  of  that  nation,  which 
became  in  fucceedinii  ages  fo  renowned  for  arts  and  arms. 

Eliza  is  the  fame  as  Ellas,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Chaldee 
tranflation;  and  the  word  '-Ewmi;,  which  was  ufed  as  the  com- 
mon appellation  of  the  whole  people,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  word'Exxaf  was  of  the  whole  country,  has  no  other  deri- 
vation. The  city  of  Elis,  very  ancient  in  Peloponnefus,  the 
Elyfian  fields,  the  river  ElilTus,  or  IlilTus,  have  long  retained 
the  marks  of  their  being  derived  from  Eliza,  and  have  con- 
tributed more  to  preferve  his  memory,  than  the  hiftorians 
themfelves  of  the  nation,  who  were  inquilitive  after  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  but  little  acquainted  with  their  own  original  j  be- 
caufc  as  they  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  true  religion, 
they  did  not  carry  their  inquiries  fo  high.  Upon  which  ac- 
count, they  themfelves  deri%'ed  the  words  Hellenes  and  lones 
from  another  fountain,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel ;  for  I 
think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  feme  account  of  their  opinions 
alfo  in  this  refpedl. 

Tarfis  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Javan.  He  fettled,  as  his 
brethren  did,  in  fome  part  of  Greece,  perhaps  in  Achaia,  or 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  as  Eliza  did  in  Peloponnefus. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Chittim  was  the  father  of 
the  Macedonians,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  firft  book 
of  the  Maccabees,  ^  in  the  beginning  of  v/hich  it  is  faid,  thit 
Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philip  the  Macedonian,  went  out  of  his 
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country,  which  was  that  of  Cetthim,  *  or  Chlttim,  to  make 
•  war  againft  Darius,  king  of  Perfia.  And  in  the  eighth  chap- 
ter, fpeaking  of  the  Romans  and  their  victories  over  the  lail 
kings  of  Macedonia,  Philip  and  Perfeus  |,  the  two  b.ft-raen- 
tioned  princes  are  called  Kings  of  the  Cetheans. 

Dodanim.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Theflaly  and  Epirus  were 
the  portion  of  the  fourth  fon  of  Javan.  The  impious  worfliip 
of  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Dodona  ij:  itfclf, 
are  proofs  that  fome  remembrance  of  Dodanim  had  remained 
with  the  people,  who  derived  their  firfl  eftablifhment  and  ori- 
gin from  him. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  concerning 
the  true  origin  of  the  Grecian  nations.  The  holy  fcripture, 
whofe  defign  is  not  to  fatisfy  our  curioiity,  but  to  nourifii  and 
improve  our  piety,  after  fcattering  thefe  few  rays  of  light  leaves 
us  in  utter  darknefs  concerning  the  reft  of  their  hiftory  j  which 
therefore  can  only  be  collected  from  profane  authors. 

If  we  may  believe  ^  Phny,  the  Grecians  were  fo  called  from 
the  name  of  an  ancient  king,  of  whom  they  had  but  a  very 
uncertain  tradition.  Homer,  in  his  poems,  calls  them  Helle- 
nes, Danai,  Argives,  and  Achaians.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
the  word  Graecus  is  not  once  ufed  in  Virgil. 

The  exceeding  rufticity  of  the  firft  Grecians  would  appear 
incredible,  if  we  could  call  in  queftion  the  teftimony  of  their 
own  hiftorians  upon  that  article.  But  a  people  fo  vain  of  their 
origin,  as  to  adorn  it  by  fiction  and  fable,  we  may  be  fure 
would  never  think  of  inventing  any  thing  in  its  difparagemerit. 
Who  *"  would  imagine  that  the  people,  to  whom  the  world  is 
indebted  for  all  her  knowledge  in  literature  and  the  fciences, 
fliould  be  defcended  from  mere  fiivages,  who  knew  no  other 
law  than  force,  and  were  ignorant  even  of  agriculture?  And 
yet  this  appears  plainly  to  be  the  cafe,  from  the  divine  honours 
they  decreed  to  the  perion  ^  who  firft  taught  them  to  feed  up- 
on acorns,  as  a  more  delicate  and  wholefome  nourifliment  than 
«  Lib.  iv.  c.  7.  i  Paulan.  1.  viii.  p.  4J5,  4:6.  S  Pckfgus. 
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herbs.  There  was  ftill  a  great  diftance  from  this  firft:  improve- 
ment to  a  flate  of  urbanity  and  politenels.  Nor  did  they  in- 
deed arrive  at  the  latter,  till  after  a  long  procefs  of  time. 

The  weakeft  were  net  the  laft  to  underftand  the  necefHty 
of  living  together  in  foclety,  in  order  to  defend  themfelves  a- 
gainft  violence  and  oppreffion.  At  firft  they  built  fingle  houfes 
at  a  diftance  from  one  another;  the  number  of  which  infenll- 
bly  increafing,  formed  in  time  towns  and  cities.  But  the  bare 
living  together  in  fociety  was  not  fufiicient  to  polifli  fuch  a 
people.  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  had  the  honour  of  doing  this. 
Both  ^  thcfe  nations  contributed  to  inftrudl  and  civilize  the 
Grecian?,  by  the  colonies  they  fent  among  them.  The  latter 
taught  them  navigation,  writing,  and  commerce;  the  former 
the  knowledge  of  their  laws  and  polity,  gave  them  a  tafte  for 
arts  and  fciences,  and  initiated  them  into  their  myfteries. 

■  Greece,  in  her  infant  flate,  was  expofed  to  great  commo- 
tions and  frequent  revolutions ;  becaufe,  as  the  people  had  no 
fettled  correfpondence,  and  no  fuporior  power  to  give  laws  to 
the  reft,  every  thing  was  determined  by  force  and  violence.  The 
ftrongeft  invaded  the  lands  of  their  neighbours,  which  they 
thought  moft  fertile  and  delightful,  and  diipolTefled  the  law- 
ful owners,  who  were  obliged  to  feck  new  fettlements  elfe- 
where.  As  Attica  was  a  dry  and  barren  country,  its  inhabi- 
tants had  not  the  fune  invallons  and  outrages  to  fear,  and 
therefore  confequently  kept  themfelves  in  pofleflion  of  their 
ancient  territories;  for  which  reafon  they  took  the  name  of 
«Oro';tfiovff,  that  is,  mcn  born  in  the  country  where  they  lived, 
to  diftinguifli  themfelves  from  the  reft  of  the  nations,  that  had 
almoft  all  tranfplanted  themfelves  from  place  to  place. 

Such  were  in  general  the  firft  beginnings  of  Greece.  We 
muft  now  enter  into  a  more  particular  detail,  and  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  eftablifliment  of  the  fcvcral  dili'crent  ftates, 
whereof  the  whole  country  conlillcd. 

Yiij 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

The  Different  States,  into  -which  Greece  was  Difided, 

In  thofe  early  times  kingdoms  were  but  inconfiderable,  and 
of  very  fmall  extent,  the  title  of  kingdom  being  often  given  to 
a  fingle  city,  with  a  few  leagues  of  land  depending  upon  it. 

^  SicYON.  The  moft  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece  was  that 
of  Sicyon ;  whofe  beginning  is  placed  by  Eufebius  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad.  Its  dura- 
tion is  believed  to  i:iave  been  about  a  thoufand  years. 

^  Ak.gos.  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Peloponnefus,  began  a 
thoufand  and  eighty  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  The  firft  king  of  it  was  Inachus.  His 
fucceftbrs  were,  his  fon  Phoroneus  \  Apis  ;  Argus,  from  whom 
the  countr}'^  took  its  name ;  and  after  feveral  others,  Gelanor, 
who  was  dethroned  and  expelled  his  kingdom  by  Danaus,  the 
Egyptian.  ™  The  fucceftbrs  of  this  laft  were  firft  Lynceus,  the 
fon  of  his  brother  -Sgyptus,  who  alone,  of  fifty  brothers,  e- 
fcaped  the  cruelty  of  the  Danaides ;  then  Abas,  Proetus,  and 

ACRISIUS. 

Of  Danae,  daughter  to  the  laft,  was  bornPerfeus,  who  hav- 
ing, V.' hen  he  was  grown  up,  unfortunately  killed  his  grand- 
father, Acriftus,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fight  of  Argos, 
where  he  committed  that  involuntary  murder,  withdrew  to 
Mycenae,  and  there  fixed  the  feat  of  his  kingdom. 

Mycenae.  Perfeus  then  tranflated  the  feat  of  the  kingdom 
from  Argos  to  Mycenae.  He  left  feveral  fons  behind  him  ; 
among  others  Alcaeus,  Sthenelus,  and  Eledb-yon.  Alcaeus 
was  the  father  of  Amphitryon  ;  Sthenelus  of  Euryftheus ;  and 
Ele6lryon  of  Alcmena.  Amphitryon  married  Alcmena,  upon 
whom  Jupiter  begat  Hercules. 

Euryftheus  and  Hercules  came  into  the  world  the  fame  day ; 
but  as  the  birth  of  the  former  was  by  Juno's  management  ante- 
cedent to  that  cf  the  latter,  Hercules  was  forceti  to  be  fubjeft 

t  A.  M.  19 15.     Ant.  J.  C.  2089. 

1  A.  M.  2148.    Ant.  J.  C.  i8j6.     Eufeb.  in  Cliron. 
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to  him,  and  was  obliged  by  his  order  to  undertake  the  twelve 
labours,  To  celebrated  in  fable. 

The  kings,  who  reigned  at  Mycenae,  after  Perfeus,  were 
Electryon,  Sthenelus,  and  Eurystheus.  The  la  ft,  after  the 
death  of  Hercules,  declared  open  war  againft  his  defcendants, 
apprehending  they  might  fome  time  or  other  attempt  to  de- 
throne him*,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  done  by  the  Hera- 
clidae  j  for,  having  killed  Euryftheus  in  battle,  they  entered 
victorious  into  Peloponnefus,  and  made  them.felves  mafters  of 
the  country.  But,  as  this  happened  before  the  time  determin- 
ed by  fate,  a  plague  enfued,  which,  with  the  direction  of  an 
oracle,  obliged  them  to  quit  the  country.  Three  years  after 
this,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  expreflion  of  the  oracle, 
they  made  a  fecond  attempt,  which  likewife  proved  fruitlcfs. 
This  was  about  twenty  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Atreus,  the  fon  of  Pelops,  uncle  by  the  mother's  fide  to 
Euryftheus,  was  tTie  latter's  fucceflor.  And  in  this  manner  the 
crown  came  to  the  defcendants  of  Pelops,  from  whom  Pelo- 
ponnefus, which  before  was  called  Apia,  derived  its  name. 
The  bloody  hatred  of  the  two  brothers,  Atreus  and  Thyeftes, 
is  known  to  all  the  world. 

Plisthenes,  the  fon  of  Atreus,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mycenae,  which  he  left  to  his  fon  Agamemnonv 
who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Oreftes.  The  kingdom  of  My- 
cenae was  filled  with  enorm^ous  and  horrible  crimes,  from  the 
time  it  came  into  the  family  of  Pelops. 

Tisamenes  and  Penthilus,  fons  of  Oreftes,  reigned  after 
their  father,  and  were  at  laft  driven  out  of  Peloponnefus  by 
the  Heraclidae. 

°  Athens.  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  was  the  founder  of 
this  kingdom.  Having  fettled  in  Attica,  he  divided  all  the 
country,  fubjecl  to  him,  into  twelve  diftri(^s.  He  alfo  efta- 
bliflied  the  Areopagus. 

This  auguft  tribunal,  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  Craxaus, 
adjudged  the  famous  ditFcrence  between  Neptune  and  Mars. 
In  his  time  happened  Deucalion's  flood.     The  deluge  of  Ogy- 

y  iiy 
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gcs  in  Attica  was  much  more  ancient,  being  a  thoufand  and 
tv/eniy  years  before  the  firft  Olympiad,  and  confequcntly  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2208. 

Amphictyok,  the  third  king  of  Athens,  procured  a -con- 
federacy between  twelve  nations,  which  affembled  twice  a-year 
at  Th -raiopylae,  there  to  offer  their  common  facrifices,  and  to 
coniuk  together  upon  their  affairs  in  general,  as  alfo  upon  the 
aM\iirs  of  each  n.uion  in  particular.  This  convention  was  cal- 
led the  A  fiembly  of  the  Amphictyons. 

The  roign  of  Erectheus  is  remarkable  for  the  arrival  of 
Ceres  in  Attica,  after  the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proferpine,  as 
alfo  for  the  inftitution  of  the  myfteries  at  Eleufis. 

"  The  reign  of  /Egeus,  the  fon  of  Pandion,  is  the  mofl  iilui- 
trious  period  of  the  hiitory  of  the  heroes.  In  his  time  are  pla- 
ced the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ;  the  celebrated  labours  of 
Hercules;  the  war  of  Minos,  fecond  king  of  Crete,  againft  the 
Athenians  ;  the  ftory  of  Thefeus  and  Ariadne. 

T.  HESEus  fuccecded  his  father  -^tgeus.  Cecrops  had  divided 
Attica  into  twelve  boroughs,  or  twelve  diftricts,  feperated  from 
each  other.  Thefeus  brought  the  people  to  underlland  the 
advantages  of  common  government,  and  united  the  tvi^clvc 
boroughs  into  one  city  or  body  politic,  in  which  the  whole 
authority  was  united- 

CoDROs  was  the  lafl;  king  of  Athens  ;  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
die  for  his  people. 

P  After'  him  the  title  of  king  vvas  extinguifhed  among  the 
Athenians.  Medon,  his  fon,  was  fet  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth with  the  title  of  Archon,  that  is  to  fay,  prelident  or 
governor.  The  firft  Archontes  were  for  life;  but  the  Atheni- 
an:', growing  weary  of  a  government,  which  they  ftill  thought 
bore  too  great  a  refcmblance  to  royal  power,  iiiade  their  Ar- 
chontes eiciStive  every  ten  years,  and  at  laft  reduced,  it  to  au 
annual  office. 

•^  'J^iEbES.  Cadmus,  who  came  by  fea  from  the  coaft  of 
Phoenicia,  that  is,  from  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  feized  upon 
that  part  of  the  country,  which  v.'as  afterwards  called  Boeotia. 
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He  built  there  the  city  of  Thebes,  or  at  leaft  a  citnde],  which 
froin  his  own  name  he  called  Cadmaea,  and  there  fixed  the 
feat  of  his  power  and  dominion. 

Tlie  fatal  misfortune  of  Laius,  one  of  his  fucceflbrs,  and  of 
JocafVa  his  wife,  of  Oedipus  their  fon,  of  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices  who  were  born  of  the  inceftuous  marriage  of  Jocafta  with 
Oedipus,  have  furniflaed  ample  matter  for  fabulous  narration 
and  theatrical  rcprefcntations. 

Sparta  or  Lacedaemon.  It  is  fiippofed,  that  Leliae,  the 
firil  king  of  Laconia,  began  his  reign  about  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  fixtcen  years  before  the  Chrirtian  era. 

Tyndarus,  the  ninth  king  of  Lacedaemon,  Jiad,  by  Lcd^, 
Caflor  and  Pollux,  who  were  twins,  befides  Helena,  and  Cli- 
temneftra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae.  Having 
furvived  his  two  fons,  the'  twins,  he  began  to  think  of  chuliug 
a  fuccelibr,  by  looking  out  for  a  hufband  for  his  daughter  He- 
lena. All  the  pretenders  to  this  princefs  bound  themfelves 
by  oath,  to  abide  by,  and  entirely  fubmit  to  the  clioice  which 
the  lady  herfeif  ihould  make,  who  determined  in  favour  of  Mc- 
nelaus.  She  had  not  lived  above  three  years  with  her  hufband, 
before  fhe  was  carried  off  by  Alexander  Paris,  fon  of  Priam, 
king  of  the  Trojans;  which  rape  was  the  caufe  of  the  Trojan 
Avar.  Greece  did  not  properly  begin  to  know  or  experience 
her  united  ftrength,  till  the  famous  ficge  of  that  city,  where 
the  Achillefes,  the  Ajaxes,  the  Ncilors,  and  the  Ulyflcfes,  gave 
Afi:i  fuflicient  reafons  to  forebode  her  future  fubjcition  to  their 
poflerity.  The  Greeks  took  Ti-oy  aftpr  a  ten  years  fiegc,  much 
about  the  time  that  Jephtha  governed  the  people  of  God,  that 
is,  according  to  Fiifliop  Ulhcr,  in  the  year  of  the'  world  2820, 
and  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty  four  years  before 
Jefus  Chrift.  This  epocha  is  famous  in  hiilory,  and  fliould 
carefully  be  remembered,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Oiympiadr.. 

An  Olympiad  is  the  revolution  of  four  complete  years,  from 
one  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  to  another.  We  ihall 
eifewhere  give  an  account  of  the  inliitution  of  tliefe  games, 
which  were  celebrated  every  four  ycar:^,  near  tlic  town  of  Pifaj 
otherwife  called  Olvmpia. 
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The  common  era  of  the  Olympiads  begins  in  the  fummer 
of  the  year  of  the  world  3228,  kwen  hundred  and  feventy-lix 
years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  from  tlie  games,  in  which  Corebus 
won  the  prize  in  the  races. 

Fom-feore  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Heraclidae  re- 
entered the  Peloponnefus,  and  feized  Lacedaemon,  where  two 
brothers,  Euryfthenes  and  Procles,  fons  of  Ariftodemus,  began 
to  reign  together,  and  from  their  time  the  fcepter  always  con- 
tinued jointly  in  the  hands  of  the  defcendants  of  thofe  two  fa- 
milies. Many  years  after  this,  Lycurgus  inftituted  tliat  body 
of  laws  for  the  Spartan  ftate,  which  rendered  both  the  legifla- 
tor  and  republic  fo  famous  in  hiftory:  I  fliall  fpeak  of  them  at 
large  in  the  fequel. 

•■  CoKiNTH.  Corinth  began  later,  than  the  other  cities  I 
have  been  fpeaking  of,  to  be  governed  by  particular  kings.  It 
•was  at  firft  fubjeci:  to  thofe  of  Argos  znd  Mycenae  ;  at  laft 
Sifj'phus,  the  fon  of  ^olus,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  But 
his  defcendants  were  difpofieiTed  of  the  throne  by  the  Heraclj- 
dae,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

The  regal  power  after  this  came  to  the  defcendants  of  Bac- 
chis,  under  whom  the  monarchy  was  changed  into  an  arillo- 
cracy,  that  is,  the  reins  of  the  government  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  who  annually  chofe  from  among  themfelves  a 
chief  magiftrate  whom  they  called  Prytanis.  At  laft  Cypfelus 
having  gained  the  people,  ufurped  the  fupreme  authority,  which 
he  tranfmitted  to  his  fon  Periander;  who  was  ranked  among 
the  Grecian  fages,  on  account  of  the  love  he  bore  to  learn- 
ing, and  the  protection  and  encouragement  he  gave  to  learn- 
ed men. 

'  Macedonia.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Greeks  had 
any  great  regard  to  Mace^lonia.  Her  kings,  livinjg  retired  in 
woods  and  mountains,  feemed  not  to  be  coniidered  as  a  part  of 
Greece.  They  pretended,  that  their  kings,  of  wdiom  Caranus 
was  the  lirft,  were  defcended  from  Hercules.  Philip  and  his 
fon  Alexander  raifed  the  glory  of  this  kingdom  to  a  very  high 
pitch.     It  had  fubililed  four  hundred  and  feventy-one  years 
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before  the  death  01  Alexander,  and  continued  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  more,  till  Perfctis  was  beaten  and  taken  by  the 
Romans i  in  all  fix  hundred  and  twenty-fix  years. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Colonies  ofihe  Greeks  feni  into  Asia  Minor. 

We, have  already  obferved,  that  fourfcore  years  after  the  ta- 
king of  Troy,  the  Keraclidae  recovered  Peloponnefus,  after 
having  defeated  the  Pelopidae,  that  is,  Tifamenes  and  Pcnthi- 
lus,  fons  of  Orefi;es;  and  that  they  divided  the  kingdoms  of 
Mycenae,  Argos,  and  Lacedaemon,  among  them. 

So  great  a  revolution  as  this  almoft  changed  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  made  way  for  feveral  very  famous  tranfmigrji- 
tions ;  which  the  better  to  underftand,  and  to  have  the  clearer 
idea  of  the  fituation  of  the  Grecian  nations,  as  alfo  of  the  four 
dialects,  cr  different  idioms  of  fpeech,  that  prevailed  among 
them,  it  will  be  necellary  to  look  a  little  farther  back  into 
hifi:ory. 

*  Deucalion,  who  reigned  in  ThclTaly,  and  under  whom 
happened  the  flood  that  beats  his  name,  had  by  Pyrrha  his 
wife,  two  fons,  Helenus  and  Amphidtyon.  Tliis  lafi:,  having 
driven  Cranaus  out  of  Athens,  reigned  there  in  his  place.  He- 
lenus, if  we  may  believe  the  hiilorians  of  his  country,  gave  the 
name  of  Hellenes  to  the  Greeks:  Pie  had  three  fons,  ^olus, 
Dorus,  and  Xuthus. 

JEolus,  who  was  the  eldcft,  fucceded  his  father,  and  befides 
ThefTaly  had  Locris  and  Boeotia  added  to  his  dominions.  Se- 
veral of  !iis  defcendants  went  into  Peloponnefus  with  Pelops, 
the  fon  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Plirygia,  from  whom  Peloponneius 
took  its  name,  and  fettled  themfelves  in  Laconia. 

The  country  contiguous  to  ParnafTus,  fell  to  the  fliare  of 
Dorus,  and  from  him  was  called  Doris. 

Xuthus,  compelled  by  his  brothers,  upon  fome  particular 
difguft,  to  quit  his  country,  retired  into  Attica,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Evechtheus,  king  ox  tiie  Athenians,  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons,  Achaeus  and  Ion. 

\  Strab.  1.  viii.  p.  383,  &c,     Paiifan  !.  vii.  p.  ;,9<'>,  iS;r, 
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An  involuntary  murder,  committed  by  Achaeus,  obliged  him 
to  retire  to  Pcloponnefus,  which  was  then  called  Egialaea,  of 
which  one  part  was  from  him  called  Achaia.  His  defcendants 
fettled  at  Lacedaemon. 

Ion,  having  lignalized  himfclf  by  his  victories,  was  invited 
by  the  Athenians  to  govern  their  city,  and  gave  the  country 
his  name ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  likewife  called 
lonians.  Tiie  number  of  the  citizens  increafed  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  the  Athenians  Vv'ere  obliged  to  fend  a  colony  of  the 
lonians  into  Pcloponnefus,  who  likewife  gave  the  name  to  the 
country  they  polTelTcd. 

Thus  all  the  inhabitants  of  PelopDnnefiis,  though  compofed 
cf  diiferent  people,  were  united  under  the  h^mes  of  Achaeans 
and  lonians. 

The  Heraclidae,  fourfcore  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
refolved  ferioufly  to  recover  Pcloponnefus,  which  of  right  be- 
longed to  them.  They  had  three  principal  leaders,  fons  of 
Aridomachus,  namely,  Timenes,  Crefphontcs,  and  Ariftode- 
mus  ;  the  l«ft:  dying,  his  two  fons,  Euryfthenes  and  Procles, 
fucceedcd  him.  The  fuccefs  of  their  expedition  was  as  happy 
as  the  motive  was  juft,  and  they  recovered  the  pofleffion  of 
their  ancient  dominion.  Argos  fell  to  Timenes,  MelTenia  to 
Crefphontes,  and  Laconia  to  the  two  fons  of  Ariftodemus. 

Such  of  the  Achaeans  as  were  defcended  from  -/Eolus,  and 
had  hitherto  inliabited  Laconia,  being  driven  from  thence  by 
the  Dorians,  who  accompanied  the  Heraclidae  into  Pcloponne- 
fus, after  fome  wandering,  fettled  in  that  part  of  Alia  Minor, 
which  from  them  took  the.name  of  ^oiis,  where  they  founded 
Smyrna,  and  eleven  other  cities;  but  the  town  of  Smyrna  came 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  The  ^Eolians  be- 
came likewife  poffeired  of  fevcral  cities  of  Lefbos. 

As  for  the  Achaeans  of  Mycenae  and  Argos,  being  compel- 
led to  abandon  their  country  to  the  Heraclidae,  they  feized  up- 
on that  of  the  lonians,  wjio  dwelt  at  that  time  in  a  part  of  Pc- 
loponnefus. The  latter  fied  at  firfc  to  Athens  their  original 
country,  from  whence  they  fome  time  afterwards  departed  un- 
der the  condu(5t  Nileus  and  Androcles,  both  fons  of  Codrus, 
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and  feized  upon  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  AHa  Minor,  which, 
lies  between  Caria  and  Lydia,  and  from  them  was  named  Io- 
nia; here  they  built  twelve  cities,  Ephefus,  Clazomenae,  Sa- 
mos,  &c. 

"  The  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  then  Codrus  fur 
their  king,  being  very  much  augmented  by  the  great  number 
of  Refugees  that  were  fled  into  their  country,  the  Heraclidae 
thought  proper  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  their  power,  and  for 
that  reafon  made  war  upon  them.  The  latter  were  worfteJ 
in  a  battle,  but  ftill  remained  mafters  of  Megaris,  where  they 
built  Megara,  and  fettled  the  Dorians  in  that  country  in  the 
room  of  the  lonians. 

**  One  part  of  the  Dorians  continued  in  the  country  after 
the  death  of  Codrus,  another  went  to  Crete;  the  greateft  num- 
ber fettled  in  that  part  of  Afia  Minor,  which  from  them  was 
called  Doris,  where  they  built  HalicarnalTus,  Cnidus,  and  other 
cities,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  iilaud  of  Rhodes, 
Cos,  5cc. 

The  Grecian  Dialects. 
It  will  now  be  more  eafy  to  underftand  what  we  have  to 
fay  concerning  the  feveral  Grecian  dialects.  Thefe  were  four 
in  number  ;  the  Attic,  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  and  the  ^olic. 
They  were  in  reality  four  different  languages,  each  of  them 
perfect  in  Its  kind,  and  ufcd  by  a  diftlncl  nation ;  but  yet  all 
derived  from,  and  grounded  upon  the  fame  original  tongue. 
And  this  diverfity  of  languages  can  no  ways  appear  wonderful 
in  a  country,  where  the  inhabitants  coniilled  of  different  na- 
tions, that  did  not  depend  upon  one  another,  but  had  each  its 
particular  territories. 

1.  The  Attic  dialefl  is  that  v/hicli  was  ufed  in  Athens  and 
th,e  country  round  about.  This  dialect  has  been  chiefly  ufcd 
by  Thucydides,  Ariftophanes,  Plato,  liberates,  Xenophon,  ar.d 
Demoflhenes. 

2.  The  Ionic  diale*^  was  almoft  the  fame  with  the  ancierit 
Attic ;  but  after  it  had  paffed  into  fever.d  towns  of  Alia  Mij:ior, 

^  Strah.  p.  393.  w  Ibid.  p.  653. 
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and  into  the  adjacent  iilands,  which  were  colonies  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  of  the  people  of  Achaia,  it  received  a  fort  of  new 
tinffliire,  and  did  not  come  up  to  that  perfect  delicacy,  which 
the  Athenians  afterwards  attained  to.  Hippocrates  and  Hero- 
dotus writ  in  this  dialecl. 

3.  The  Doric  was  firll  in  ufe  among  the  Spartans,  and  the 
people  of  Argos ;  it  pafled  afterwards  into  Epirus,  Libya,  i^ici- 
ly,  Rhodes,  and  Crete.  Archimedes  and  Theocritus,  both  of 
them  Syracufans,  and  Pindar,  followed  this  dialefft. 

4.  The  ^olic  dialed  was  at  firil  ufed  by  the  Boeotians  and 
their  neighbours,  and  then  in  JEoYis,  a  country  in  Afia  Minor, 
between  Ionia  and  Myfia,  which  contained  ten  or  twelve  cities, 
that  were  Grecian  colonies.  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  of  whofe 
works  very  little  rem.ains,  ^vrote  in  this  dialedl.  We  find  alfo 
a  mixture  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Theocritus,  Pindar,  Homer, 
and  many  others. 

ARTICLE  VL 

21?'^  Republican  Form  of  Government  almoji  generally 

EsrABLISHED  throughout  GREECE. 

1  HE  reader  may  have  obferved  in  the  little  I  have  faid  about 
the  feveral  fettlements  of  Greece,  that  the  primordial  ground 
of  all  tliofe  different  Hates  was  monarchical  government,  which 
was  the  moll:  ancient  of  all  forms,  the  moft  univerfally  receiv-* 
ed  and  eftablifhed,  the  moft  proper  to  maintain  peace  and  con- 
cord •,  and  which,  as  ^  Plato  obferves,  is  formed  upon  the  mo- 
del of  paternal  authority,  and  of  that  gentle  and  moderate  do- 
minion, which  fathers  exercife  over  their  families. 

But  as  the  (late  of  things  degenerated  by  degreesy  through 
the  injuftice  of  ufurpers,  the  feverity  of  lawful  mailers,  the  in- 
furre£tions  of  the  people,  and  a  thoufand  accidents  and  revolu- 
tions, that  happened  in  thofe  ftates  ;  a  different  fpirit  feized 
the  people  which  prevailed  over  all  Greece,  kindled  a  violent 
dcfire  of  liberty,  and  brought  about  a  general  change  of  go- 
vernment every  where,  except  in  Macedonia  •,  fo  that  monarchy 
gave  way  to  a  republican  government,  wliich  however  was  di- 

^  Piat.  1.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  683. 
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verlified  into  almoft  as  many  various  forms  as  tKcre  were  dif- 
ferent cities,  according  to  the  different  genius  and  peculiaf 
charadler  of  each  people. 

However,  there  ftill  remained  a  kind  of  tin^ure  or  leaven  of 
the  ancient  monarciiical  government,  which  frequently  infla- 
med the  ambition  of  private  citizens,  and  made  them  dcllre  to 
become  mafters  of  their  country.      In  almoft  every  ftate  of 
Greece,  fome  private  perfons  arofe,  who,  vz-ithout  any  right  to 
the  throne,  either  by  birth,  or  eledlion  of  the  citizens,  en- 
deavoured to  advance  themfelves  to  it  by  cabal,  treachery,  arid 
violence ;  and  who,  without  any  refpe£t  for  the  laws,  or  re- 
gard to  the  public  good,  exercifed  a  fovereign  authcH-ity,  with  a 
defpotic  empire  and  arbitrary  fway.     In  order  to  fupport  their 
unjuft  ufurpations  in  the  midft  of  diftrufts  and  alarms,  they 
thought  themfelves  obliged  to  prevent  imaginary,  or  to  fupprefs 
real  confpiracies,  by  the  moft  cruel  profcriptions  •,  and  to  facri- 
fice  to  their  own  fecurity  all  thofe,  whom  merit,  rank,  wealth, 
?^eal  for  liberty,  or  love  of  their  country,  rendered  obnoxious 
to  a  fufpicious  and  unfettled  government,  which  found  itfelf 
hated  by  all,  and  was  fenfible  it  deferved  to  be  fo.     It  was  this 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  that  rendered  thefe  men  fo  odi- 
ous, and  brought  upon  them  the  appellation  of  Tyrants*,  and 
which  furnifhcd  fuch  ample  matter  for  the  declamation  of  ora- 
tors, and  the  tragical  reprefentations  of  the  theatre. 

All  thefe  cities  and  diftrifls  of  Greece,  that  feemed  fo  en- 
tirely different  from  one  another,  in  their  laws,  cuftoms,  and 
interefts,  were  neverthelefs  formed  and  combined  into  one  fole, 
entire,  and  united  body;  whofe  ftrength  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  make  the  formidable  power  of  the  Pcrfians  un- 
der Darius  and  Xerxes  tremble;  and  which  even  then,  perhaps, 
would  have  entirely  overthrown  the  Perfian  greatnefs,  had  the 
Grecian  ftates  been  wife  enough  to  have  preferved  that  union 
and  concord  among  themfelves,  which  afterwards  rendered 
them  invincible.  This  is  the  fcene  which  I  am  now  to  open, 
and  which  certainly  merits  the  reader's  whole  attention. 

*  This  word  originally  fignified no  mo:e  than  king,  and  was  anciently  the 
title  of  lawful  princes. 
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Wc  fhall  {ca,  in  tlic  following  volumes,  a  fmall  nation  con- 
fined within  a  country  not  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  France, 
difputing  empire  with  the  moft  powerful  throne  then  upon  the 
earth  J  and  we  fhall  fee  this  handful  of  men,  not  only  making 
head  againft  the  innumerable  army  of  the  Perfians,  but  difperf- 
ing,  routing,  and  cutting  them  to  pieces,  and  fometimes  re- 
ducing the  Periian  pride  fo  low,  as  to  make  them  fubmit  to 
conditions  of  peace,  as  fhameful  to  the  conquered,  as  glorious 
for  the  conquerors. 

Among  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  there  were  two,  that  parti- 
cularly diftinguifhed  themfclves,  and  acquired  an  authority  and 
a  kind  of  fuperiority  over  the  reft  by  the  mere  dint  of  their 
merit  and  conduct;  thefe  two  were  Laccdaemon  and  Athens. 
As  thefe  cities  make  a  coniiderable  figure,  and  a6l  an  illufcri- 
ous  part  in  the  enfuing  hifi:ory,  before  I  enter  upon  particu- 
lars, I  think  I  ought  firft  to  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the 
genius,  character,  manners,  and  government  of  their  refpcc- 
tive  inhabitants.  Plutarch,  in  the  lives  of  Lycurgus  and  So- 
lon, will  furnilli  me  with  the  greateft  part  of  what  I  have  to 
iay  upon  this  head. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  SparTAX  GofernmeKT.      LapvS  ejiahll/hed  by 

LrcuRGus. 

X  HERE  is  perhaps  nothing  in  profane  hiflory  better  attefted, 
and  at  the  fame  time  more  incredible,  than  what  relates  to  the 
government  of  Sparta,  and  their  difcipline  eftablifhed  in  it 
by  Lycurgus.  "/  This  legiilator  was  the  fon  of  Eunomus,  one 
of  the  two  kings  who  reigned  together  in  Sparta.  It  would 
have  been  eafy  for  Lycurgus  to  have  afcended  the  throne  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  eldeft  brother,  who  left  no  fon  behind 
him  J  and  in  effect  he  was  king  for  fome  days.  But  as  foon  as 
his  filter- in-laAv  was  found  to  be  with  child,  he  declared,  that 
tiie  crown  belonged  to  her  fon,  if  fhe  had  one;  and  from 
thenceforth  he  governed  the  kingdom  only  as  his  guardian. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  widow  feat  to  him  underhand,  that  if 
y  Plut.  in  vit.  Lye.  p.  40. 
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he  would  promife  to  marry  her  when  he  was  king,  flie  would 
deftroy  the  fruit  of  her  womb.  So  deteliable  SJ^ropofal  ftruck 
Lydurgus  with  horror;  however,  he  conceal^his  indignation, 
and  amufing  the  woman  with  different  pretences,  fo  managed 
it,  that  ftie  went  out  her  full  time,  and  was  delivered.  As 
foon  as  the  child  was  born,  he  proclaimed  him  king,  and  took 
care  to  have  him  brought  up  and  educated  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. This  prince,  on  account  of  the  joy  which  the  people  tel^ 
tified  at  his  birth,  was  named  Charilaus. 

2  The  ftate  was  at  this  time  in  great  diforder;  the  authori- 
ty, both  of  the  kings  and  the  laws,  being  abfolutely  defpifed 
and  unregarded.  No  curb  was  lirong  enough  to  rertrain  the 
audacioufnefs  of  the  people,  which  every  day  increafed  more 
and  more. 

Lycurgus  was  fo  courageous  as  to  form  the  defign  of  making 
a  thorough  reformation  in  the  Spartan  government*,  and  to 
be  the  more  capable  of  making  wife  regulations,  he  thought  fit 
to  travel  into  feveral  countries,  in  order  to  acquaint  himfcif 
with  the  diiFerent  manners  of  other  nations,  and  to  confult  the 
moft  able  and  experienced  perfons  he  could  meet  with  in  the 
art  of  government.  He  began  with  the  ifland  of  Crete,  whofe 
hard  and  auftere  laws  were  very  famous ;  from  thence  he  paf- 
fed  into  Afia,  where  quite  different  cuftoms  prevailed  j  and, 
laft  of  all,  he  went  into  Egypt,  which  was  then  the  feat  of  fci- 
ence,  wifdom,  and  good  counfels. 

*  fiis  long  abfence  only  made  his  country  the  more  defirous 
of  his  return;  and  the  kings  themfelves  importuned  him  to 
that  effect,  being  fenfible  how  much  they  ftood  in  need  of  his 
authority  to  keep  the  people  within  bounds,  and  in  fome  de- 
gree of  fubjection  and  order.  When  he  came  back  to  Sparta, 
he  undertook  to  change  the  whole  form  of  their  government, 
being  pcrmaded,  that  a  few  particular  laws  would  produce  no 
great  effefl. 

But  before  he  put  this  defign  in  execution,  he  went  to  Dcl- 
phos,  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo;  where,  after  having  of- 
Volunie  11.  Z 

z  Plut,  in  vit.  I  AC.  p.  41'  a  Ibid,  p-  42. 
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fered  his  facrince,  he  recel%'ed  that  famous  anfwer,  in  which 
the  prieftefs  called  him  "  a  friend  of  the  gods,  and  rather  a 
"  god  than  a  man".  And  as  for  the  favour  he  dclired  of 
being  able  to  frame  a  fet  of  good  laws  for  his  country,  fhe  told 
him,  the  god  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  the  common- 
wealth he  was  going  to  eftabliih,  would  be  the  moil  excellent 
ftate  in  the  world. 

On  his  return  to  Sparta,  the  firft  thing  he  did,  was  to  bring 
over  to  his  dellgns  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  whom  he  made 
acquainted  with  his  viev>rsi  when  he  was  aflured  of  their  ap- 
probation and  concurrence,  he  went  into  the  public  market- 
place, accompanied  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  in  order  to 
aftonifh  and  intimidate  thofe  who  might  defire  to  oppofe  his 
undertaking. 

The  new  form  of  government,  which  he  introduced  into 
Sparta,  may  properly  be  reduced  to  three  principal  inftitutions. 

I.  The  Senate. 

*  Of  all  the  new  regulations  or  inftitutions  made  by  Lycur- 
gus,  the  greateft  and  moft  confiderable  was  that  of  the  fenate ; 
which,  by  tempering  and  balancing,  as  Plato  obferves,  the  too 
abfolute  power  of  the  kings  by  an  authority  of  equal  weight 
and  influence  with  theirs,  became  the  principal  fupport  and 
prefervation  of  that  ftate.  For  whereas  before,  it  was  ever 
unfteady,  and  tending  one  while  towards  tyranny,  by  the  vio- 
lent proceeding  of  the  kings  ;  at  other  times  towards  demo- 
cracy, by  the  exceffive  power  of  the  people  *,  the  fenate  ferved 
as  a  kind  of  counterpoife  to  both,  which  kept  the  ftate  in  a 
due  equilibrium,  and  preferred  it  in  a  firm  and  fteady  fitua- 
tion;  the  twenty-eight*  fenators,  of  which  it  confifted,  fid- 
ing  with  the  king,  when  the  people  were  grafping  at  too  much 
power ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  efpoufing  the  interefts  of  the 
people,  whenever  the  kings  attempted  to  carry  their  authority 
too  far. 

Lycurgus  having  thus  tempered  the  government,  thofe  that 

b  PIbJ.  in  v-t.I.ycur.  p.  42. 

*  This  council  confiiled  of  thirty  pcrfons,  including  the  two  king*. 
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came  after  him  thought  the  power  of  the  thirty,  that  compofed 
the  fenate,  ftiil.too  ftrong  and  abfolute  ;  and  therefore,  as  a 
check  upon  them,  they  deviled  the  authority  of  the  ■\  Ephori, 
about  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Lycurgus.  The  Epho- 
ri were  five  in  number,  and  remained  but  one  year  in  office. 
They  vt^ere  all  chofen  out  of  the  people  •,  and  in  that  rcfpeft 
confiderably  refembled  the  tribunes  of  the  people  among  the 
Romans.  Their  authority  extended  to  the  arrefting  and  im- 
piifoning  the  pcrfons  of  their  kings,  as  it  happened  in  the  cafe 
of  Paufanias.  The  inltitution  of  the  Ephori  began  in  the  reign 
of  '1  heopompus ;  whofe  wife  reproached  him,  that  he  would 
leave  his  children  the  regal  authority  in  a  worfc  condition  than 
he  had  received  it  :  On  the  contrary,  faid  he,  I  fhall  leave  it 
them  in  a  much  better  condition,  as  it  will  be  more  permanent 
and  lafting. 

The  Spartan  government  then  was  not  purely  monarchical. 
The  nobility  had  a  great  fhare  in  it,  and  the  people  were  not 
excluded.  Each  part  of  this  body  politic,  in  proportion  as  it 
contributed  to  the  public  good,  found  in  it  their  advantage; 
fo  that  in  fpite  of  the  natural  reftlefihefs  and  inconftancy  of 
man's  heart,  which  is  always  thirfting  after  novelty  and  change, 
and  is  never  cured  of  its  difgaft  to  uniformity,  Lacedaemon 
perfevered  for  above  feven  hundred  years  in  the  exact  obferv- 
ance  of  her  laws. 

II.   The  DiFISIONcfthe  LandS^  and  the  PROHIBiriONef 

Gold  and  Silfer  MoNEr. 
^  The  fecond  and  the  boldefl  inflitution  of  Lycurgus,  was 
the  divihon  of  the  lands,  which  he  looked  upon  as  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  cftablilliing  peace  and  good  order  in  tive  common- 
wealth. The  major  part  of  the  people  were  fo  poor,  that  they 
had  not  one  incli  of  land  of  their  own,  whilft  a  fmall  number 
of  particular  perfons  were  poflcfled  of  all  tiiC  lands  a7id  wealth, 
of  the  country  ;  in  order  therefore  to  baniili  infolence,  en\7', 
fraud,  luxury,  and  tvvro  other  difternpers  of  the  ftattJ,  ftill  great- 

Zij 

c  Plut.  in  vit.  Lye.  p.  44. 

f  The  word  fignifies  comptroller,  or  inCpecflor, 
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er  and  more  ancient  than  thofe,  I  mean  extreme  poverty,  and 
exceffive  wealth,  he  perfuaded  the  citizens  to  give  up  all  their 
lands  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  make  a  new  divifion  of 
them,  that  they  might  all  live  together  in  a  perfect  equality, 
and  that  no  pre-eminences  or  honours  fhould  be  given  but  to 
virtue  and  merit  alone. 

This  fcheme,  as  extraordinary  as  it  was,  was  immediately 
executed.  Lycurgus  divided  the  lands  of  Laconia  into  thirty 
thoufand  parts,  which  he  diftributed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  5  and  the  territories  of  Sparta  into  nine  thoufand 
parts,  which  he  diftributed  among  an  equal  number  of  citizens. 
It  is  frjd,  that  fome  years  after,  as  Lycurgus  was  returning  from 
a  long  journey,  and  paffing  through  the  lands  of  Laconia,  in  the 
time  of  harveft,  and  obferving,  as  he  went  along,  the  perfeft 
equality  of  the  reaped  corn,  he  turned  towards  thofe  that  were 
with  him,  and'  faid  fmiling,  "  Does  not  Laconia  look  like  the 
**  pofleffion  of  feveral  brothers,  who  have  juft  been  dividing 
"  their  inheritance  amongft  them  ?" 

After  having  divided  their  immoveables,  he  undertook  like- 
wife  to  make  the  fame  equal  divifion  of  all  their  moveable 
goods  and  chattels,  that  he  i-night  utterly  banifti  from  among 
them  all  manner  of  inequahty.  But  perceiving  that  this  would 
go  more  againft  tlie  grain,  if  he  went  openly  about  it,  he  en- 
deavoured to  efFedl  it,  by  fapping  the  very  foundations  of  ava- 
rice. For  firfk  he  cried  down  all  gold  and  lllver  money,  and 
ordained,  that  no  other  fhould  be  current  than  that  of  iron  ; 
which  he  made  fo  very  heavy,  and  fixed  at  fo  low  a  rate,  that  a 
cart  and  two  oxen  were  neceflary  to  carry  home  a  Turn  of  ten 
minas*',  and  a  whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in. 

The  next  thing  he  did,  was  to  baniih  all  ufclefs  and  fnper- 
fluous  arts  from  Sparta.  But  if  he  had  not  done  this,  moft  of 
them  Vv^ould  have  funk  of  themfelves,  and  difappeared  with 
the  gold  and  filvcr  money  *,  bccaufe  the  tradelmen  and  artifi- 
cers would  have  found  no  vent  for  their  commodities;  and 
.  this  iron  money  had  no  currency  among  any  other  of  the  Gre- 

•  Five  hundred  livrcs  French,  about  L.  :o  Engliflu 
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cian  ftates,  who  were  fo  far  from  efteeming  it,  that  it  became 
the  fubjecc  of  their  banter  and  ridicule. 

III.  Of  Public  Meals. 

IjYCURCUS,  being  defirous  to  make  a  yet  more  efFeftual  war 
upon  foftnefs  and  hixury,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  the  love  of 
riches,  made  a  third  regulation,  which  was  that  of  public 
meals.  '^That  he  might  entirely  fupprefs  all  the  magnificence 
and  extravagance  of  expenfive  tables,  he  ordained,  that  all  the 
citizens  fhould  eat  together  of  the  fame  common  vi£tuals, 
which  the  law  prefcribed,  and  exprefsly  forbade  all  private  eat- 
ing at  their  own  houfes. 

By  this  fettlement  of  public  and  common  meals,  and  this 
frugality  and  fimplicity  in  eating,  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  made 
riches  in  fome  meafure  change  their  very  nature,  by  putting 
them  out  of  a  *  condition  of  being  defired  or  ftolen,  or  of  en- 
riching their  poircfTors :  For  there  was  no  way  left  for  a  man 
to  ufe  or  enjoy  this  opulence,  or  even  to  make  any  ihow  of 
it;  lince  the  poor  and  the  rich  eat  together  in  the  fame  place, 
and  none  were  rllowed  to  appear  at  the  public  eating-rooms, 
after  having  taken  care  to  fill  themfelves  with  other  diet; 
becaufe  every  body  prefent  took  particular  notice  of  any  one 
that  did  "not  eat  or  drink,  and  the  whole  company  was  fure  to 
reproach  him  with  the  delicacy  and  intemperance  that  made 
him  defpife  the  common  food  and  public  table. 

The  rich  were  extremely  enraged  at  this  regulation;  and  it 
was  upon  this  occafion,  that  in  a  tumult  of  the  people  a  young 
fellow,  named  Alexander,  ftruck  out  one  of  Lycurgus'  eyes. 
Tiie  people,  provoked  at  fuch  anjDutrage,  delivered  the  young 
man  into  Lycurgus'  hands,  who  knew  how  to  revenge  himfclf 
in  a  proper  manner :  For,  by  the  extraordinary  kindnefs  and 
gentlenefs  with  which  he  treated  him,  he  made  the  violent 
and  hot-headed  young  man  in  a  little  time  become  very  mo- 
derate and  wife.  The  tables  confifted  of  about  fifteen  perfons 
each ;  where  none  could  be  admitted  but  with  the  confcnt  of 

Ziij 

d  Plut.  in  vit.  I,yc.  p.  45. 
•  Toy  «A.aro»  wruhoy,  fiihKov,  il  «J))^oy,  ^  oirXvTtv  xtitayicxro.     Plut. 
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the  whole  company.  Each  perfon  furnifhed  everj-  month  a 
bulliel  of  flower,  eight  meafures  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  chcefe, 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  finall  ium  of  money  for 
preparing  and  cooking  the  victuals.  Every  one,  without  ex- 
ception of  perfons,  was  obliged  to  be  at  the  common  meal : 
And  a  long  time  after  the  making  of  thcfe  regulations,  king 
Agis,  at  his  return  from  a  glorious  expedition,  having  taken 
the  liberty  to  difpenfe  with  that  law,  in  order  to  eat  with  the 
queen,  his  wife,  was  reprimanded  and  puniflied. 

The  very  children  eat  at  thefe  public  tables,  and  were  car- 
ried thither  as  tv)  a  lc;:iool  of  wifdom  and  temperance.  There 
they  vrere  fure  to  hear  grave  difcourfes  upon  government,  and 
to  fee  nothing  hut  what  tended  to  their  inflruction  and  im- 
provement. Ti.e  converfation  was  often  enlivened  with  ingeni- 
ous and  rprighriy  raillery,  but  never  intermixed  with  any  thing 
vulgar  or  (hocking ;  and  if  their  jefting  feemed  to  make  any 
perfon  uneafy,  they  never  proceeded  any  further.  Here  their 
children  were  likewife  trained  up  and  accuftomed  to  great  fe- 
crecy :  As  foon  as  a  young  man  came  into  the  dining-room, 
the  oldeft  perfon  of  the  company  ufed  to  fay  to  him,  pointing 
to  the  door,  *'  Nothing  fpoken  here,  mufi:  ever  go  out  there." 

^The  mofi:  exquifjte  of  all  their  eatables  was  what  they  cal- 
led their  Black  Broth ;  and  the  old  men  preferred  it  before 
all  that  was  fet  upon  the  table.  Dionylius  the  tyrant,  when 
he  was  at  one  cf  thefe  meals,  was  not  of  the  fame  opinion ; 
and  what  was  a  ragoo  to  them,  was  to  him  very  infipid.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  it,  faid  the  cook,  for  the  feafoning  is  wanting. 
What  feafoning  ?  replied  the  tyrant.  Running,  fweating,  fa- 
tigue, hunger,  and  thirfi: ;  thefe  are  the  ingredients,  fays  the 
cook,  with  v^hich  we  feafon  ail  our  food. 

Other  Ordinances. 

When  I  fpeak  of  the  ordinances '  of  Lycurgus,  I  do  not 

mean  written  laws  :  He  thought  proper  to  leave  verv  few  of 

that  kind,  being  perfuaded,  that  the  moft  powerful  and  ef- 

fe^ual  means  of  rendering  communities  happy,  and  people 

c  Cic.Tufc.  Quaeft.  lib.  v.  n-  (^8.  ^ P!ut.  vit.  Lye.  p.  47. 
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virtuous,  is  by  the  good  example,  and  the  impreffion  made  on 
the  mind  by  the  manners  and  practice  of  the  citizens :  For  the 
principles  thus  implanted  by  education  remain  firm  and  im- 
moveable, as  they  are  rooted  in  the  will,  which  is  ahvays  a 
ftronger  and  more  durable  tie  than  the  yoke  of  neceihty;  and 
the  youth,  that  have  been  thus  nurtured  and  educated,  be- 
come laws  and  Icgiflators  to  themfelves.  Thefe  are  the  rea- 
fons  why  Lycurgus,  inftead  of  leaving  his  ordinances  in  writ- 
ing, endeavoured  to  imprint  and  enforce  them  by  practice  and 
example. 

^e  looked  upon  the  education  of  youth  as  the  greateft  and 
nioft  important  object  of  a  legiflator's  care.  His  grand  prin- 
ciple was,  that  children  belonged  more  to  the  flate,  than  to 
their  parents;  and  therefore  he  would  not  have  them  brought 
up  according  to  their  humours  and  f^mcies,  but  would  have 
the  ftate  entrufied  with  the  general  care  of  their  education,  in 
order  to  have  them  formed  upon  conrtant  and  uniform  prin- 
ciples, which  might  infpire  them  betimes  with  the  love  of 
their  country,  and  of  virtue. 

s  As  foon  as  a  boy  was  born,  the  elders  of  each  tribe  vifited 
him ;  and  if  they  found  him  well-made,  ftrong,  and  vigorous, 
they  ordered  him  to  be  brought  up,  and  afligned  him  one  of 
the  *  nine  thoufand  portions  of  land  for  his  inheritance ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  found  him  to  be  deformed,  tender,  and 
weakly,  fo  that  they  could  not  expecl  that  he  would  ever  have 
a  ftrong  and  healthful  conftitution,  they  condemned  him  to 
perifh,  and  caufed  the  infant  to  be  expofed. 

Children  were  accuftomed  betimes  not  to  be  nice  or  diffi- 
cult in  their  eating ;  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  or  when 
tJiey  were  left  alone  j  not  to  give  themfelves  up  to  peeviflinefs 
and  ill  humour,  to  crying  and  bawling  j  ^  to  walk  bare-foot, 
that  they  might  be  inured  to  fatigue ;  to  lie  hard  at  nights  j 

Z  iiij 
E  Plut.  vit.  Lye.  p.  48.  ^  Xcn.  de  Lac.  rep.  p.  677. 

*  I  do  not  comprehend,  how  they  could  aflign  to  ever)-  one  of  thcfe  children 
•tie  of  the  nine  thoufand  portions,  appropriated  to  the  city,  for  his  inht-ritancc. 
Was  the  numbcrof  citizens  always  the  fame?  Did  it  never  exceed  nine  thouland? 
It  is  not  faid  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  divifion  of  the  holy  land,  that  the  portions  allo:- 
ted  to  a  family  aivvayi  continued  iii  it,  and  could  aot  be  entirely  alienated. 
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to  wear  the  fame  clothes  winter  and  fummer,  in  order  to  hard- 
en them  againft  cold  and  heat. 

'  At  the  age  of  feven  years  they  were  put  into  the  claffes, 
where  they  were  brought  up  all  together  under  the  fame  difci- 
pline.  *  Their  education,  properly  fpeaking,  was  only  an  ap- 
prenticefliip  of  obedience.  The  legiflator  having  rightly  con- 
iidered,  that  the  fureft  way  to  have  citizens  fubmilhve  to  the 
law  and  to  the  magiftrates,  in  which  the  good  order  and  hap- 
pincfsof  a  ftate  chiefly  confilis,  was  to  teach  children  early,  and 
to  accuftom  them  from  their  tender  years  to  be  perfectly  obe- 
dient to  their  mailers  and  fuperiors. 

^  While  they  were  at  table,  it  was  ufual  for  the  mafters  to 
inftruct  the  boys  by  propofing  them  queftions.  They  would  aflc 
them,  for  example,  Who  is  the  honefleft  man  in  the  town  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  fach  or  fuch  an  aflion  ?  The  boys  were 
obliged  to  give  a  quick  and  ready  anfwer,  which  was  alfo  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  reafon  and  a  proof,  both  couched  in  few 
words:  For  they  were  accuftomed  betimes  to  the  Laconic  ftyle, 
that  is,  to  a  clofe  and  concife  way  of  fpeaking  and  writing. 
Lycurgus  was  for  having  the  money  bulky,  heavy,  and  of  little 
value,  and  their  language,  on  the  contrary,  very  pithy  and 
fliort;  a  great  deal  of  fenfe  comprifed  in  few  words. 

'  As  for  literature,  they  only  learned  as  much  as  was  necef- 
fary.  All  the  fciences  were  baniflied  out  of  their  country : 
Their  fl;udy  only  tended  to  know  how  to  obey,  to  bear  hard- 
iliip  and  fatigue,  and  to  conquer  in  battle.  The  fuperintend- 
ent  of  their  education  v/as  one  of  the  moll:  honourable  men  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  lirft  rank,  and  condition,  who  appointed 
over  every  clafs  of  boys  mafters  of  the  moft  approved  Avifdom 
and  probity. 

*"  There  was  one  kind  of  theft  only,  and  that  too  more  a 
nominal  than  a  real  one,  Avhich  the  boys  were  allowed,  and 
even  ordered  to  praclife.  They  w€re  taught  to  flip,  as  cun- 
ningly and  cleverly  as  they  could  into  the  gardens  and  public 
hails,   in  order  to  fteal  away  herbs  or  meat ;  and  if  they  were 

^  Plut.  in  Lye,  p.  50.  1^  Ibid.  p.  51. 

llbid.p.jz.  "Mbid.  vit.  p.  50.     Idem  inftitut,  Lacon.  p.  237. 

♦  "sirs  T^y  vaihla\  t7v«;  fie^snv  (Crdidai. 
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caught  in  the  facl,  they  were  punifhed  for  their  want  of  dex- 
terity. We  are  told,  that  one  of  them,  having  ftoien  a  young 
fox,  hid  it  under  his  robe,  and  fuiFered  the  animal  to  gnaw 
into  his  belly,  and  tear  out  his  very  bowels,  till  he  fell  dead. 
upon  the  fpot,  rather  than  be  difcovered.  Tliis  kind  of  theft, 
as  I  have  faid,  was  but  nominal,  and  not  properly  a  robbery  -, 
fmce  it  was  authorized  by  the  law  and  the  confent  of  the  ci- 
tizens. The  intent  of  the  legiflator  in  allowing  it,  was  to  iu- 
fpire  the  Spartan  youth,  who  were  all  deiigned  for  war,  with 
the  greater  boldnefs,  fubtilty,  and  addrefs;  to  inure  them  be- 
times to  the  life  of  a  foldier ;  to  teach  them  to  live  upon  a  lit- 
tle, and  to  JDe  able  to  fliift  for  themfelves.  But  I  have  already 
given  an  accotant  of  this  matter  more  at  large  in  another  treatifc. 
"  The  patience  and  confrancy  of  the  Spartan  youth  moll: 
confpicuoufly  appeared  in  a  certain  fcftival,  celebrated  in  Jio- 
nour  of  Diana,  furnamed  Orthia,  where  the  children  before  the 
eyes  of  their  parents,  and  in  prefcnce  of  the  whole  city,  °  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  whipped,  till  the  blood  ran  down  upon 
the  altar  of  this  cruel  goddefs,  where  fometimes  they  expired 
under  the  ftrokes,  and  all  this  without  uttering  the  leaft  cry, 
or  fo  much  as  a  groan  or  a  figh  :  And  even  their  own  fathers, 
when  they  faw  them  covered  with  blood  and  wounds  and  rea- 
dy to  expire,  exhorted  them  to  perfevere  to  the  end  with  con- 
flancy  and  refolution.  Plutarch  afiures  us,  that  he  had  feen 
with  his  own  eyes  a  great  many  children  lofe  their  lives  on 
thefe  cruel  occafions.  Hence  it  is,  that  ^  Horace  gives  the  c- 
pithet  of  patient  to  the  city  of  Lacedaemon,  "  Paticns  Lace- 
*'  daemon i"  and  another  author  makes  a  man,  who  had  re- 
ceived three  ftrokes  of  a  ftick  without  complaining,  iay,  **  Tres 
*'  plagas  Spartana  nobilitate  concoxl." 

^  The  moft  ufual  occupation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  wa^ 
hunting,  and  other  bodily  exercifes.  They  Avere  forbid  to  ex- 
ercife  any  mechanic  art.  The  Elotae,  who  were  a  fort  of 
flaves,  tilled  their  land  for  them,  for  which  they  paid  them  » 
certain  revenue. 


"  Man.  d'Etud.  Tomf  ITT.p.  471.       "  CicTun.-.  Qnaefl  1.  ii.  n.  34. 
P  Ode  vii.  Jib,  i.  q  Plut.  in  vit.  J-yc.  j>.  j/j. 
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•■  Lycurgus  would  have  his  citizens  enjoy  a  gi-eat  deal  of  lei- 
fure  :  They  had  large  common-halls,  where  the  people  ufed  to 
meet  to  converfe  together  :  And  though  their  difcourfes  chief- 
ly turned  upon  grave  and  ferious  topics,  yet  they  feafoned 
them  with  a  mixture  of  wit  and  facetious  humour,  both  agree- 
able and  inftrudtive.  They  pafled  little  of  their  time  alone, 
being  accuftomed  to  live  like  bees,  always  together,  always 
about  their  chiefs  and  leaders.  The  love  of  their  country 
and  of  the  public  good  was  their  predominant  palKon :  They 
did  not  imagine  they  belonged  to  themielves,  but  to  their  coun- 
try. Pedaretus,  having  miffed  the  honour  of  being  chofen  one 
of  the  three  hundred  who  had  a  certain  rank  of  diftin^ion  in 
the  city,  went  home  extremely  pleafed  and  fatisfied,  faying, 
**  He  was  overjoyed  there  were  three  hundred  men  in  Sparta 
**  more  honourable  and  worthy  than  himfelf." 

*  At  Sparta  every  thing  tended  to  infpire  the  love  of  virtue, 
and  the  hatred  of  vice ;  the  actions  of  the  citizens,  their  con- 
verfations,  public  monuments,  and  infcriptions.  It  was  hard 
for  men,  brought  up  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  living  precepts 
and  examples,  not  to  become  virtuous,  as  far  as  heathens  were 
capable  of  virtue.  It  was  to  preferve  thefe  happy  difpofitions, 
that  Lycurgus  did  not  allow  all  forts  of  perfons  to  travel,  left 
they  flioulu  bring  home  foreign  manners,  and  return  infected 
with  the  licentious  cuftoms  of  other  countries,  which  would 
neceflarily  create  in  a  little  time  an  averfion  for  the  life  and 
maxims  of  Lacedaemon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  fuffer 
no  ftrangers  to  remain  in  the  city,  who  did  not  come  thither  to 
fome  ufeful  or  profitable  end,  or  out  of  mere  curiohty  ;  being 
afraid  they  fliould  bring  along  with  them  the  defects  and  vices 
of  their  own  countries ;  and  being  perfuaded,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  it  was  more  important  and  necefiary  to  fliut  the  gates  of 
the  town  againft  depraved  and  corrupt  manners,  than  againft 
infedlious  dillempers.  Properly  fpcaking,  the  very  trade  and 
bulinefs  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  war:  Every  thing  with 
them  tended  that  way:  Arms  were  their  only  exercife  and 
employment  :    Their  life  much  lefs  hard  and  auftere  in  the 

"■  Plut.  m  vit.  Lye.  p.  S5'  *  Ibid.  p.  j6. 
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camp,  than  in  the  city ;  and  they  were  the  only  people  in  the 
world,  to  whom  the  time  of  war  was  a  time  of  eale  and  refrcih- 
ment  j  becaufe  then  the  reins  of  that  ftritSl  and  fevere  dilci- 
pline,  which  prevailed  at  Sparta,  were  fomewhat  relaxed,  and 
the  men  were  indulged  in  a  little  more  liberty.  '  With  them 
the  firft  and  moil:  inviolable  law  of  war,  as  Demaratus  told 
Xerxes,  was  never  to  fly,  or  turn  their  backs,  whatever  fupe- 
riority  of  numbers  the  enemy's  army  might  conilft  of;  never 
to  quit  their  poft:-,  never  to  deliver  up  their  arms;  in  a  word, 
cither  to  conquer,  or  to  die  on  the  fpot.  "  This  maxim  was 
fo  important  and  elTential  in  their  opinion,  that  when  the 
poet  Archilochus  came  to  Sparta,  they  obliged  him  to  leave 
their  city  immediately,  becaufe  they  underflood  that  in  one  of 
his  poems,  he  had  faid,  *'  It  was  better  for  a  man  to  throw 
**  down  his  arms,  than  to  expofe  himfelf  to  be  killed." 

*  Hence  it  is,  that  a  mother  recommended  to  her  fon,  who 
was  going  to  make  a  campaign,  that  he  fiiould  return  either 
with  or  upon  his  fhield :  And  that  another,  hearing  that  her 
fon  was  killed  in  fighting  for  his  country,  anfwered  very  cold- 
ly, "  ^'  I  brought  him  into  the  world  for  no  other  end."  This 
humour  was  general  amons  the  Lacedaemoni.ms.  After  the 
famous  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  was  fo  fatal  to  the  Spartans, 
the  parents  of  thofe,  that  died  in  the  aftion,  congratulated  one 
another  upon  it,  and  went  to  the  temples  to  thank  the  gods 
that  their  children  had  done  their  duty,  whereas,  the  relations 
of  thofe,  who  furvived  the  defeat,  were  inconfolablc.  If  any 
of  the  Spartans  fled  in  battle,  they  were  dijhonourcd  and  dif- 
graced  for  ever.  They  were  not  only  excluded  from  all  polls 
and  employments  in  the  ftate,  from  all  afTemblies  and  public 
divcrfions;  but  it  wns  reckoned  fcandi^.lous  to  make  any  allian- 
ces with  them  by  marriage  •,  and  a  thoufand  affronts  and  in- 
fults  were  publicly  offered  them  with  impunity. 

The  Spartans  never  went  to  fight  without  nrft;  imploring  the 

t  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  104.  u  Plut.  in  Lacon.  inftitut.  p.  237. 

wCic.lib.  i.  I'ufc.  Quaeft.  n  10:.  Plut.  invit.  Agef.  p.  6u. 

'  AKTot  vr^oa-avxiii-io-a  Tci  ■craiSl  twv  ucrxiSce,  x,  ■av.pety.iMuou'i-.  Tfxvw  Of")  "Tan, 
S  Ir)  Taf.  Plut.  Lacon.  apophtlitgtn.  p.  24 1.  Sonictinjcs  tl:ty  that  were  flain  were 
brought  home  upon  their  IhicUs, 
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help  of  the  gods  by  public  facrifices  2nd  prayers  ;  and  when 
that  was  done,  they  marched  againft  the  enemy  with  a  perfect 
confidence  and  expectation  of  fuccefs,  as  being  aflured  of  the 
divine  protection  ;  and,  to  make  ufe  of  Plutarch's  expreffions, 
"  As  if  God  were  prefcnt  with,  and  fought  for  them." 

^  When  they  had  broken  and  routed  their  enerny's  forces, 
they  never  purfued  them  farther  than  was  neceffary  to  make 
thetnfelves  fure  of  the  victory  :  Afcer  which  they  retired,  as 
thinking  it  neither  glorious,  nor  worthy  of  Greece,  to  cut  in 
pieces,  and  deftroy  an  enemy,  that  yielded  and  fled.  And  this 
proved  as  ufeful  as  honourable  to  the  Spartans :  For  their  ene- 
mies knowing  that  all,  Avho  rehfted  them,  were  put  to  the 
iword,  and  that  they  fparcd  none  but  thole  that  fled,  generally 
chofe  rather  to  fly  than  to  reiill. 

y  When  the  flrft  infl:itutions  of  Lycurgus  were  received  and 
confirmed  by  practice  ;  and  the  form  of  government  he  had 
eftablifhed,  feemed  fl:rong  and  vigorous  enough  to  fupport  it- 
fclf ;  as  *  Plato  fays  of  God,  that  after  he  had  finiflied  the  cre- 
ation •  of  the  world,  he  rejoiced,  when  he  faw  it  revolve  and 
perform  its  flrft  motions  with  fo  much  juftnefs  and  harmony; 
fo  the  Spartan  legiflator,  pleafed  with  the  greatnefs  and  beauty 
of  his  laws,  felt  his  joy  and  fatisfaction  redouble,  when  he  faw 
them,  as  it  were,  walk  alone,  and  go  forward  fo  happily. 

But  defiring,  as  far  as  depended  on  human  prudence,  to  ren- 
der them  immortal  and  unchangeable,  he  fignified  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  there  was  fl:ill  one  point  remaining  to  be  performed, 
the  moft  elTential  and  important  of  all,  about  which  he  would 
go  and  confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
made  them  all  take  an  oath,  that  till  his  return  they  would  in- 
violably maintain  the  form  of  government  which  he  had  ti^tz- 
bliflied.  When  he  was  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  confulted  the 
god,  to  know  whether  the  laws  he  had  made  were  good  and 
fuflicicnt  to  render  the  Lacedaemonians  happy  and  virtuous. 
The  priefl:efs  anfwered,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  laws ; 

X  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  454.  y  Ibid.  p.  57. 

*  This  paflage  of  Plato  is  in  his  Timaeus,  and  gives  us  reafon  to  believe  tbis 
philofopherhad  read  what  Mofes  fays  of  God,  when  he  created  the  world; "  Vidit 
Deus  cunda  ijuac  feccrat,  ct  eraut  valdc  bona,"  Gen.  i.  31. 
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and  that,  as  long  as  Sparta  obferved  them,  fhe  would  be  the 
moft  glorious  and  happy  city  in  the  world.  Lycurgus  fent  this 
anfwer  to  Sparta  :  And  then,  thinking  he  had  fulfilled  his  mi- 
niftry,  he  voluntarily  died  at  Delphos,  by  abftaining  from  all 
manner  of  fuftenance.  His  notion  was,  that  the  death  of  great 
perfons  and  ftatefmen  fhould  not  be  barren  and  unprofitable  to 
the  ftate,  but  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  their  miniftry,  and  one 
of  their  moft  important  actions,  which  ought  to  do  them  as 
much  or  more  honour  than  all  the  reft.  He  therefore  thought, 
that  in  dying  thus  he  fhould  crown  and  complete  all  the  fervices 
which  he  had  rendered  his  fellow-citizens  during  his  life;  fince 
his  death  would  engage  them  to  a  perpetual  obfervation  of  his 
inftitutions,  which  they  had  fworn  to  obferve  inviolably  till  his 
return. 

Whilft  that  I  reprefent  Lycurgus'  fentiments  upon  his  own 
death  in  the  light  wherein  Plutarch  has  tranfmitted  them  to  us, 
I  am  very  far  from  approving  them:  And  I  make  tlie  fame  de- 
claration with  refpecl  to  feveral  other  facts  of  the  like  nature, 
which  I  fometimes  relate  without  making  any  refledtions  upon 
them,  though  I  think  them  very  unworthy  of  approbation. 
The  pretended  wife-men  of  the  heathens  had,  as  well  con- 
cerning this  article  as  feveral  others,  but  very  faint  and  imper- 
fecl  notions ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  remained  in  great 
darknefs  and  error.  They  laid  tlown  this  admirable  principle, 
which  we  meet  with  in  many  of  their  writings,  *  That  man, 
placed  in  the  world  as  in  a  certain  poft  by  his  general,  cannot 
abandon  it  without  the  exprefs  command  of  him  upon  wjioiii 
he  depends,  that  is,  of  God  himfelf.  At  other  times,  they 
looked  upon  man,  as  a  criminal  condemned  to  a  melancholy 
prifon,  from  whence  indeed  he  might  dellre  to  be  releafed,  but 

•  Vetat  Pythagoras,  injuffu  impcratoris,  id  dX  Dti,  dcpraefidio  et  ftatione  vitae 
dccederc.     Cic.  de  Senccl.  n.  7j. 

Cato  fic  abiit  e  vita,  ut  caufam  moricudi  nacflum  fc  cfTe  gauderet.  Vetat  enim 
dominans  illc  in  nobis  Dois  injuiru  Iiinc  tiosfuo  dcmigrare.  Curn  vero  caul'am 
jullam  Deus  iple  dcderit,  ut  tuuo  Socrati,  nunc  Catoni,  lut-pc  multis;  4iae  illc,  mc- 
dius  fidiiis  vjr  fupicns,  Lttus  ex  his  ttnebris  in  luccm  iilani  cxcelfcrit  Nee  timcn 
ilia  vincula  carceris  rupcrit;  it-^cs  enim  vetaiit :  fed,  tanauani  a  magiflraru  aut  ub 
aiiqua  poteilatac  Icgiilnia  fic  a  D'.-o  evocaUis  aff^ut;  cmifTui  cxicrit.  IJ.  I.  I'Llg. 
(^uacH.  n.  -,:,, 
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could  not  lawfully  attempt  to  be  {o^  but  by  tlie  courfe  of  juC 
tice,  and  the  order  of  the  magiilratej  and  not  by  breaking  his 
chains,  and  forcing  the  gates  of  his  prifon.  Thefe  notions 
are  beautiful,  becaufe  they  are  true :  But  the  application  they 
made  of  them  was  wrong,  namely,  as  they  took  that  for  an 
exprefs  order  of  the  Deity,  which  was  the  pure  effect  of  their 
own  weaknefs  or  pride,  by  which  they  were  led  to  put  -them- 
felves  to  death,  either  that  they  might  deliver  themfelves  from 
the  pains  and  troubles  of  this  life,  or  immortalize  their  names, 
as  was  the  cafe  with  Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Reflections  Kpon  the  Government  o/" Sparta,  and 
upon  the  Laws  o/'Lycurgus. 

I.  Things  Commendable  in  the  Laws  of  Lycurgus. 

There  muft  needs  have  been,  to  judge  only  by  the  event,  a 
great  fund  of  wifdom  and  prudence  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  j 
fince,  as  long  as  they  were  obferved  in  Sparta,  which  was  a- 
bove  five  hundred  years,  it  was  a  mod  flourifhing  and  poAver- 
ful  city.  It  was  not  ^o  much,  fays  Plutarch,  fpeaking  of  the 
laws  of  Sparta,  the  government  and  polity  of  a  city,  as  the 
conduift  and  regular  behaviour  of  a  wife  man,  who  paiTes  his 
whole  life  in  the  exercife  of  virtue  :  Or  rather,  continues  the 
fame  author,  as  the  poets  feignj  that  Hercules,  only  with  his 
lion's  Ikin  and  club,  went  from  country  to  country  to  purge 
tlie  world  of  robbers  and  tyrants  5  fo  Sparta,  with  a  flip  of 
parchmeait  *  and  an  old  coat,  gave  lav\-s  to  all  Greece,  which 
willingly  fubmitted  to  her  dominion  j  fapprefTed  tyrannies  and 
unjufl  authority  in  cities ;  put  an  end  to  wars,  as  fhe  thought 
fit,  and  appealed  infurreclions  \  and  all  this  generally  without 

•  This  was  what  the  Spartans  called  a  Scytalc,  a  thong  of  leather  or  parchment, 
which  they  twilled  round  a  ftaff  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  vacancy  or 
void  fjiace  left  upon  it.  They  writ  upon  this  thong,  and  when  they  had  writ,  they 
untwlfted  it;  and  Tent  it  to  the  general,  for  whom  it  was  intended.  This  general, 
who  had  another  fti:k  of  the  fame  fize  with  that  on  which  the  thong  was  twifled 
and  writ  upon,  wrapt  it  round  that  flafFin  the  fame  manner,  and  by  that  means 
found  cut  the  connexion  and  the  rightplacing  of  the  letters,  which  otherwife  were 
fo  difplaced  and  out  of  order,  that  there  was  no  polTibility  of  their  being  read. 
Plut.  in  vit,  Lyf.  p,  444. 
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moving  a  fhblJ  or  a  fword,  and  only  by  fending  a  fimple  am- 
baffador  amcngil  them,  who  no  fooner  appeared,  than  all  the 
people  fubmltted,  and  flocked  about  him  like  fo  many  bees 
about  their  monarch :  So  much  refpe^l  did  the  juftice  and 
good  government  of  this  city  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  all 
their  neighbours. 

I.    The  NatUXE  of  the  SPARTAN  GOVERNMENT. 

We  find  at  the  end  of  Lycurgus'  life,  one  fingle  reflection 
made  by  Plutarch,  which  of  itfelf  comprehends  a  great  enco- 
mium upon  that  leglflator.  He  there  lays,  that  Plato,  Dioge- 
nes, Zeno,  and  all  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  a  political  ftate  or  government,  took  their  plans  froin 
the  republic  of  Lycurgus ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  con- 
fined themfelves  wholly  to  words  and  theory ;  but  Lycurgus, 
without  dwelling  upon  ideas  and  theoretical  fyftems,  did  real- 
ly and  effeclually  infiitute  an  inimitable  polity,  and  form  a 
whole  city  of  philofophers. 

In  order  to  fucceed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to  eilablifli  the 
moft  perfect:  form  of  a  commonwealth  that  could  be,  he  melt- 
ed down  as  it  were,  and  blended  together  what  he  found  bell 
in  every  kind  of  government,  and  moft  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lic good  j  thus  tempering  one  fpecies  with  another,  and  ba- 
lancing the  inconveniencies  to  which  each  of  them  in  particu- 
lar is  fubjedl,  with  the  advantages  that  refult  from  their  being 
united  together.  Sparta  had  fomething  of  the  monarchical 
form  of  government,  in  the  authority  of  her  kings:  The  coun- 
cil of  thirty,  otherwife  called  the  Senate,  was  a  true  ariliocra- 
cy  -,  and  the  power  vefted  in  the  people  of  nominating  the  fe- 
nators,  and  of  giving  fantSlion  to  the  laws;  refembled  a  demo- 
cratical  government.  The  creation  of  the  Ephori  afterwards 
ferved  to  rectify  what  was  amifs  in  thofe  previous  eflabli(h- 
ments,  and  to  fupply  what  was  defective.  Plato,  in  more 
places  than  one,  admires  Lycurgus*  wifdoin,  In  his  inftitution 
of  the  fenate,  which  was  equally  advantageous  both  to  the 
king  and  the  people  *  ;  becaufe  by  this  means,  the  law  bc- 

•  Viofj.'Sr  iriiSn  y.v^i(^  lyiviTS  fiujif.v);  t5v  ivSgazav,  aw'  tr.  uvi^orai  rvfatv}!  »i- 
Hur.     Plat,  itpirt.  viii. 
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,came  the  only  fupreme  miftrcfs  of  the  kings,  and  the  kings 
never  became  tyrants  over  the  law. 

2.  E^AL  Division  of  the  Lands:  Gold  and  Silver 
Banished  from  Sparta, 

The  defign  formed  by  Lycurgus  of  making  an  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  the  lands  among  the  citizens,  and  of  entirely  ba- 
nilhing  from  Sparta  all  luxury,  avarice,  law-fuits,  and  dilTen- 
fions,  by  abolifhing  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver,  would  appear 
to  us  a  fcheme  of  a  commonwealth  finely  conceived  for  fpecu- 
lation,  but  utterly  incapable  of  execution,  did  not  hiftory  af- 
fure  us,  that  Sparta  aflually  fubfilled  in  that  condition  for 
many  ages. 

When  I  place  the  tranfadlion  I  am  now  ipeaking  of  among 
the  laudable  parts  of  Lycurgus'  lav.-s,  I  do  not  pretend  it  to 
be  abfolutely  unexceptionable  ;  for  I  think  it  can  fcarce  be  re- 
conciled with  that  general  law  of  nature,  which  forbids  the 
taking  away  one  man's  property  to  give  it  to  another  j  and  yet 
this  is  what  was  really  done  upon  this  occalion.  Therefore  in 
this  affair  of  dividing  the  lands,  I  confider  only  fo  much  of  it, 
as  was  truly  commendable  in  itfelf,  and  worthy  of  admiration. 

Can  we  poffibly  conceive,  that  a  man  could  perfuade  the 
richeft  and  moft  opulent  inhabitants  of  a  city  to  refign  all  their 
revenues  and  eflates,  in  order  to  level  and  confound  themfelves 
with  the  poor-elt  of  the  people;  to  fubje^t  themfelves  to  a  new 
way  of  living,  both  fevere  in  itfelf,  and  full  of  reftraint  •,  in  a 
word,  to  debar  themselves  of  the  ufe  of  every  thing,  wherein 
the  happinefs  and  comfort  of  life  is  thought  to  conilft?  And  yet 
this  is  what  Lycurgus  actually  effefted  in  Sparta. 

Such  an  inftitution  as  this  would  have  been  lefs  wonderful, 
had  it  fubfifted  only  during  the  life  of  the  legiflatorj  but  we 
know,  that  it  laftcd  many  ages  after  his  deceafe.  Xenophon, 
in  the  encomium  he  has  left  us  of  Agefilaus,  and  Cicero,  in 
one  of  his  orations,  obferves,  Lacedaemon  was  the  only  city  in 
the  world  that  preferved  her  difcipline  and  laws  for  fo  con- 
Uderable  a  term  of  years  unaltered  and  inviolate.     "  ^  Soli," 

''  Pro.  Fhc.  num.  klii. 
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feid  the  latter,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  "  toto 
*'  orbe  terrarum  feptingentos  jam  annos  amplius  unis  moribus 
"  et  nunquam  mutatis  Icgibus  vivunt."  1  bchcve  though, 
that,  in  Cicero's  time  the  dilcipline  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  iier 
power,  was  very  much  relaxed  and  diminilhcd:  But,  however, 
all  hiftorians  agree,  that  it  was  mainrained  m  all  its  vigour  till 
the  reign  of  Agis,  under  whom  Lyfander,  though  incapable 
himfelf  of  being  blinded  or  corrupted  with  gold,  filled  his 
country  with  luxury  and  the  love  of  riches,  by  brmging  into 
it  immenfe  fums  of  gold  and  lilver,  which  were  the  fruits 
of  his  victories,   and  thereby  fubverting  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

But  the  introducStion  of  gold  and  lilver  money  was  not  the 
£rfl  wound  given  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  inftitution  of 
the  legiflator.  It  was  the  confequence  of  the  violation  of  an- 
other law  ftill  more  fundamental.  Ambition  was  the  vice,  that 
preceded,  and  made  way  for  avarice.  The  deiire  of  con.]  ufts 
drew  on  that  of  riches,  without  which  they  could  not  propofe 
to  extend  their  dominions.  The  main  deiign  of  Lycurgus,  in 
the  eftablilhing  his  laws,  and  efpecially  that  which  prohibited 
the  ufe  of  gold  and  lilver,  was,  as  ^  Polybius  and  Plutarch  have 
judicioufly  obferved,  to  curb  and  reftrain  the  ambition  of  his 
citizens;  to  difable  them  from  making  conquefts,  and  in  a  man- 
ner to  force  them  to  confine  themfclves  within  the  narrow- 
bounds  of  their  own  country,  without  carrying  their  views 
and  pretenfions  any  farther.  Indeed  the  goverment,  which 
he  eftablifiied,  was  fufficient  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Sparta, 
but  was  not  calcula.ted  for  the  raihng  her  to  a  dominion  over 
other  cities. 

^  The  dclign,  then,  of  Lycurgus  was  not  to  make  the  Spar- 
tans conquerors.  To  remove  fuch  thoughts  from  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  exprefsly  forbid  them,  though  they  inhabited  a 
country  fur  rounded  with  the  fea,  to  meddle  in  maritime  af- 
fairs; to  have  any  fleets,  or  ever  to  fight  upon  the  fea.  They 
were  religious  obfervers  of  this  prohibition  for  many  ages,  and 
even  till  the  defeat  of  Xerxes:    But  upon  that  occalion  they 

Volume  12.  A  a 

'  Polyb.  I.  vi.  p.  491.         b  pim.  in  mohbin  Laced,  p.  239. 
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began  to  think  of  making  themfelves  mafters  at  fea,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  keep  that  formidable  enemy  at  the  greater 
dirtance.  But  having  foon  perceived,  that  thefe  maritime,  re- 
mote commands,  corrupted  the  manners  of  their  generals, 
they  laid  that  projedl  afide  without  any  difiiculty,  as  we  Ihall 
obfcrve,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  king  Paufanias. 

^  When  Lycurgus  armed  his  fellow-citizens  with  fliields  and 
lances,  it  was  not  to  enable  them  to  commit  wrongs  and  out- 
rages wit^  impunity,  but  only  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the 
invaiions  and  injuries  of  others.  He  made  them  indeed  a  na- 
tion of  warriors  and  foldiers;  but  it  was  only,  that  under  the 
llaadow  of  their  arms  they  might  live  in  liberty,  moderation, 
juAice,  union,  and  peace,  by  being  content  with  their  own  ter- 
ritories, without  ufurping  thofe  of  others,  and  by  being  per- 
fuadtd,  that  no  city  or  ftate,  any  more  than  a  fingle  perfon, 
can  ever  hope  for  folld  and  lafting  happinefs,  but  from  virtue 
only.  ^  Men  of  a  depraved  tafte,  fays  Plutarch  further  on  the 
fame  fubje6t,  who  think  nothing  fo  defirable  as  riches,  and  a 
large  extent  of  dominion,  may  give  preference  to  thofe  vaft 
empires,  that  have  fubducd  and  enflaved  the  world  by  vio- 
lence: But  Lycurgus  was  convinced,  that  a  city  had  occafion 
for  nothing  of  that  kind,  in  order  to  be  happy.  His  policy, 
which  has  juftly  been  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  had  no  fur- 
ther views,  than  to  eftablifh  equity,  moderation,  liberty,  and 
peace;  and  v/as  an  enemy  to  all  injuflice,  violence,  and  ambi- 
tion, and  the  paiilon  of  reigning  and  extending  the  bounds  of 
the  Spartan  commonwealth. 

Such  refledlions  as  thefe,  which  Plutarch  agreeably  inter- 
fperfes  in  his  lives,  and  in  which  their  greateft  and  mofi:  eflen- 
tial  beauty  conlill,  are  of  infinite  ufe  towards  the  giving  us 
true  notions  of  things,  and  making  us  underftand,  wherein 
confifts  the  folid  and  true  glory  of  a  flate,  that  is  really  hap- 
py ;  as  alfo  to  correct  thofe  falfe  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
the  vain  greatnefs  of  thofe  empires,  which  have  fwallowcd  up 
kingdoms,  and  of  thofe  celebrated  conquerors,  who  owe  all 
their  fame  and  grandeur  to  violence  and  ufurpation. 

^  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycur.  p.  jj,  d  Ibid,  et  ia  vit.  Agcfil.  p-  614, 
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3.  ne  Excellent  EDucAriON  of  thdr  Tourn. 

The  long  duration  of  the  laws  eftablifhed  by  Lycurgus,  is 
certainly  very  wonderful :  But  the  means  he  made  vik  of  to 
fucceed  therein  are  no  lefs  worthy  of  admiration.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  was  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  to  have  the 
Spartan  youth  brought  up  in  an  exaft  and  fevcre  difcipline: 
For,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath, 
which  he  exadled  from  the  citizens,  would  have  been  a  feeble 
tic,  had  he  not  by  education  infufed  his  laws,  as  it  were,  into 
the  minds  and  manners  of  the  children,  and  made  them  fuck 
in,  almoft  with  their  mother's  milk,  an  alfection  for  his  inititu- 
tlons.  This  was  the  reafon,  why  his  principal  ordinances  fub- 
fifted  above  five  hundred  years,  having  funk  into  the  ver^  tem- 
per and  hearts  of  the  people,  like  a  *  ftrong  and  good  dye, 
that  penetrates  thoroughly.  Cicero  makes  the  fame  remark, 
and  afcribes  the  courage  and  virtue  of  the  Spartans,  nut  fo 
much  to  their  own  natural  difpofition,  as  to  their  excellent 
education:  **  ^Cujus  civitatis  fpecbta  ac  nobilitata  virtus,  non 
"  folum  natura  corroborata,  vernm  etiam  difciplina  putatur." 
All  this  (hows  of  what  importance  it  is  to  a  uate  to  take  care 
that  their  youth  be  brought  up  in  a  manner  proper  to  infpire 
them  with  a  love  for  tlie  laws  of  tneir  counrry. 

^  The  great  maxim  of  Lycui'gus,  which  Ariftotle  repeats  in 
exprefs  terms,  was,  that  as  children  belong  to  the  liate,  their 
education  ought  to  be  direcfted  by  the  rtaie,  and  the  views  and 
interefts  of  the  ftate  only  conlldered  therein.  It  was  for  this 
reafon  he  defired  they  ihould  be  educated  all  in  common,  and 
not  left  to  the  humour  and  caprice  of  their  parents,  who  ge- 
nerally, through  a  foft  and  blind  indulgence  and  a  miitaken 
tendernefs,  enervate  at  once  both  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their 
children.  At  Sparta,  from  their  tendereft  years,  they  were 
inured  to  labour  and  fatigue  by  the  exercifes  of  hunting,  and 
racing,   and  accuftomcd  betimes  to  cndui-e  hunger  and  thirft, 

A  a  i j 

«  Orat.  pro.  Flac.  n.  63.  f  Poljb.  1.  viii.  Politic; 

•"flfrsTf  )SKf 'w'f  (.Yf-JiTV  ^  )7xyf*i  naTd^favn^-     Plat.  Ep.  iii. 
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heat  and  cold  ;  and,  what  is  diiEcult  to  make  mother's  be- 
lieve, all  thefe  hard  and  laborious  exercifes  tended  to  procure 
them  health,  and  make  their  conftitutions  the  more  vigorous 
and  robuft,  able  to  bear  the  hardlhips  and  fatigues  of  war;  the 
thing  for  which  they  were  all  deilgned  from  their  cradles. 

4.  Obedience. 
But  the  mofb  excellent  thing  in  the  Spartan  education,  was 
its  teaching  young  people  fo  perfe<flly  well  hov/  to  obey.  It  is 
from  hence  the  poet  Simonides  gives  that  city  fuch  a  *  mag- 
nificent epithet,  which  denotes,  that  they  alone  knew  how  to 
fubdue  the  paffions  of  men,  and  to  render  them  pliant  and  fub- 
miffive  to  laws,  in  the  fame  manner  as  horfes  are  taught  to  o- 
bey  the  fpur  and  the  bridle,  by  being  broken  and  managed, 
while  they  are  young.  For  this  reafon,  Agefilaus  advifed  Xe- 
nophon  to  fend  his  children  to  Sparta,  f  that  they  might  learn 
there  the  nobleft  and  greateft  of  all  fciences,  that  is,  how  to 
command,  and  how  to  obey. 

5.  Respect  towards  the  Aged, 
One  of  the  lelTons  oftencft  and  mofl  ftrongly  inculcated  up- 
on the  Lacedaemonian  youth,  was,  to  bear  a  great  reverence 
and  refpedl  to  old  men,  and  to  give  them  proofs  of  it  upon  all 
occalions,  by  faluting  them,  by  making  way  for  them,  and 
giving  them  place  in  the  ftreets,  s  by  rifing  up  to  fhow  them 
honour  in  ail  companies,  and  public  afTemblies;  but  above  all, 
by  receiving  their  advice,  and  even  their  reproofs,  with  docili- 
ty and  fubmiffion:  By  thefe  characleriftics  a  Lacedaemonian 
was  known  wherever  he  came;  if  he  had  behaved  otherwife, 
it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  reproach  to  himfclf,  and 
a  diflionour  to  his  country.  An  old  man  of  Athens  going  into 
the  theatre  once  to  f^e  a  play,  none  of  his  own  countrymen  of- 
fered him  a  feat;  but  when  he  came  near  the  place,  where  the 
Spartan  ambafladors,  and  the  gentlemen  of  their  retinue  were 
fitting,  they  ailrofe  upout  of  reverence  to  his  age,  and  feated  him 

0  P!ut.  inLacon.  Inftitut.  p.  237. 

•  Accfix<r!f/,SpoTi^.     that  is  to  fay,  Tamer  of  men. 
f  MxHyitrcfe.ivti  Ten  fjiJt.%fj.ix.TQii  to  y.xKhiT^v,  ecg^iai  et  xp^liv. 
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in  the  midft  of  them.  *  Lyfander  therefore  had  reafon  to  fay, 
tiiat  old  age  had  no  where  fo  honourable  an  abode  as  in  Sparta, 
and  that  it  was  an  agreeable  thing  to  groAv  old  in  that  city. 

II.  Thixgs  Blameable  in  the  Laivs  of  Lycurgus. 
In  order  to  perceive  the  defecSts  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  we 
fliould  only  compare  them  with  thofe  of  Mofes,  which  we 
know  were  dictated  by  more  than  human  wifdom.  But  my 
defign  in  this  place,  is  not  to  enter  into  an  exacSl  examination 
of  the  particulars,  wherein  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  Lycur- 
gus are  faulty :  I  Ihall  content  myfelf  with  making  fome  llight 
reflections  only,  which  probably  may  have  already  occurred  to 
the  reader,  in  the  perufal  of  thofe  ordinances,  among  which 
there  are  fome,  that  he  will  be  juftly  offended  with  on  the  iirft 
reading. 

I.  The  C-^oiCE  Made  of  the  Children  that  were  either  to  be 
Brought  Up  or  Exposed. 
To  begin,  for  inflance,  with  that  ordinance  relating  to  the 
choifc  they  made  of  their  children ;  as  which  of  them  were  to 
be  brought  !ip,  and  which  expofed  to  perifli:  Who  would  not 
be  fbcckcd  at  the  unjuft  and  inhumrin  cuftom  of  pronouncing 
fentence  of  death  upon  all  fuch  infants,  as  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  with  a  conftitution  that  appeared  too  weak  to  un- 
dergo the  fatigues  and  exercifes  to  which  the  commonwealth 
dc(Hned  ail  her  fubjecfls  ?  Is  it  then  impoffible,  and  without  ex- 
ample, that  children  who  are  tender  and  weak  in  their  infancy, 
fliould  ever  alter  as  they  grow  up,  and  become  in  time  of  a  ro- 
bufl  and  vigorous  complexion  ?  Or  fuppofe  it  were  fo,  can  a 
man  no  way  ferve  his  country,  but  by  the  firrength  of  his  body  ? 
Is  there  no  account  to  be  made  of  his  wifdom,  prudence,  coun- 
fcl,  generofity,  courage,  magnanimity,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all 
the  quahties  that  depend  upon  the  mind  and  the  intelleiStual 

A  a  iij 

•  Lyfandrum  Lacedacmonium  diccre  aiunt  foUttim  :  Lnccdaemcne  cfTc  honef- 
tifTimiim  domiciliuni  fcngttulis.  Cic.  de  Sen.  h.  (>^.  'h.t  AaJti^tnuon  )i»\X(r«}'»'/it'»'u 
Plut.  in  mcr.  p.  755. 
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faculties  ?  ^  "  Omnino  illud  honeflum  quod  ex  animo  excelfo 
**  magnificoque  quaerimus,  animi  cfficitur,  non  corporis  vii-i- 
*'  bus."  Did  Lycurgus  hunfelf  render  lefs  fervice,  or  do  kfs 
honour  to  Sparta,  by  cftablifhing  his  laws,  than  the  greatefl 
generals  did  by  their  viftories  ?  Agehlaus  was  of  fo  fmall  a 
ftature,  and  fo  mean  a  figure  in  his  perfon,  that  at  the  hrft 
fight  of  him  the  Egyptians  could  not  help  laughing;  and  yet, 
as  little  as  he  was,  he  made  the  great  king  of  Perfia  tremble 
upon  the  throne  of  half  the  world. 

But,  what  is  yet  ftronger  than  all  I  have  faid,  has  any  other 
perfon  a  right  or  power  over  the  lives  of  men,  fave  he  from 
whom  they  received  them,  even  God  himfelf  ?  And  does  not 
a  legiflator  vilibly  ufurp  the  authority  of  God,  whenever  he 
arrogates  to  himfelf  fuch  a  power  without  his  commiffion? 
That  precept  of  the  decalogue,  which  was  only  a  renovation 
of  the  law  of  nature,  "  Thou  flialt  not  kill,"  univerfally  con- 
demns all  thole  among  the  ancients,  who  imagined  they  had  9 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  Haves,  and  even  over  their 

•4 

own  children. 

2.    Their  CarE  CONFINED  only  to  the  BODY. 
The  great  defeiSl  In  Lycurgus'  laws,   as  Plato  and  Ariflotl^ 
have  obferved,  is,  that  they  only  tended  to  form  a  warlike  and 
martial  people.     All  that  legiflator's  thoughts  feemed  wholly , 
bent  upon  the  means  of  ftrengthcning  the  bodies  of  the  people, 
without  any  concern  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.    Why 
iliould  he  banifli  from  his  commonwealth  all  arts  and  fciences, 
which,  belides  many  other  *  advantages,  have  this  moft  hap- 
py effect,  that  they  foften  our  manners,  polifli  our  underftand- 
ings,  improve  the  heart,  and  render^our  behaviour  civil,  cour-  , 
teous,  gentle,  and  obliging  j  fuch,  in  a  word,  as  qualifies  us  for 
company  and  f:>ciety,  and  makes  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life 
agreeable  ?  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  there  was  fomething  of 
a  roughnef^  and  aufterity  in  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  the 
Spartans,  and  many  times  even  fomething  of  ferocity,  a  failing, 

*  Cic.  1.  i.  de  offic   n.  79.     Ibid.  n.  76. 

•f-  Omnesartes.quibus  aetaspuerilis  ad  humanitatem  Informarl  folet.  Cic  Orat. 
yro.  Arch. 
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that  proceeded  chiefly  from  their  education,  and  that  rendered 
them  difagrccable  and  ofFenlive  to  all  theii-  allies. 

3.  Their  BARBAROUS  CRUELTY  towards  their  ClIILDREyr. 
It  was  an  excellent  practice  inSparta,  to  accuftom  their  youth 
betimes  to  fuffer  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirft,  and  by  feveral 
fevere  and  laborious  exercifes  to  *  bring  the  body  into  fubjeflion 
to  reafon,  whofe  faithful  and  diligent  minirter  it  oughr  to  be  in 
the  execution  of  all  orders  and  injunctions  j  which  it  can  never 
do,  if  it  be  not  able  to  undergo  all  forts  of  hardlhips  and  fa- 
tigues. But  was  it  rational  in  them  to  carry  their  feverities  fo 
far,  as  the  inhuman  treatment  Ave  have  mentioned  i  And  was 
it  not  utterly  barbarous  and  brutal  in  the  fathers  and  mothers 
to  fee  the  blood  trickling  from  the  wounds  of  their  children, 
nay,  and  even  to  fee  them  expiring  under  the  lafhes,  without 
concern  ? 

4.  The  Mothers'  Inhumanity. 
Some  people  admire  the  courage  of  the  Spartan  mothers, 
who  could  hear  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  children  flain 
in  battle,  not  only  without  tears,  but  even  with  a  liind  of  joy 
and  fatisfadlion.  For  my  part  I  fhould  think  it  much  better, 
that  nature  fliould  fliow  herl'elf  a  little  more  on  fuch  occaHons, 
and  that  the  love  of  one's  country  fhould  not  utterly  extinguifh 
the  fentiraents  of  maternal  tendernefs.  One  of  our  generals 
in  France,  who  in  the  heat  of  battle  was  told  that  his  ion  was 
killed,  feemed  to  be  much  wifer  by  his  anfwer  :  "  Let  us  at 
**  prefent  think,"  faid  he,  *»  how  to  conquer  the  enemy  j  to- 
**  morrow  I  will  mourn  for  my  fon." 

5.    Their  EXCESSIVE  LEISURE. 

Nor  can  I  fee  v>hat  excufe  can  be  made  for  that  law  im- 

pofed  by  Lycurgus  upon  the  Spartans,  which  enjoined  the 

fpending  fo  inuch  of  their  time  in  idlenefs  and  inaction,  and 

the  following  no  other  bufmefs  than  that  of  war.     He  left  all 

A  a  iiij 
•  Exerccnclum  corpu?,  et  ita  afficlendum  eft,  ut  obcairc  coufilio  ratiouique 
f  oiEt  iu  exetjuendis iicgotiis  et  labore  tokrando.     Lib.  i.  dcofiic.  n.  79. 
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the  arts  and  trades  entirely  to  the  flaves,  and  Grangers  that 
lived  amongft  them ;  and  put  nothing  into  the  hands  of  the  ci- 
tizens, but  the  lance  and  the  fhield.  Not  to  mention  the  dan- 
ger there  was  in  fuffering  the  number  of  flaves,  that  were  ne- 
ceffary  for  tilling  the  land,  to  increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
become  much  greater  than  that  of  their  mafters,  which  was  of- 
ten an  occalion  of  feditions  and  riots  among  them;  how  many 
diforders  muft  men  neceflarily  fall  into,  that  have  fo  much  lei- 
fure  upon  their  hands,  and  have  no  daily  occupation  or  regular 
labour  ?  This  is  an  inconvenience  ftill  but  too  common  among 
our  nobiUty,  and  which  is  the  natural  effe^  of  their  wrong  e- 
ducation.  Except  in  the  time  of  war,  moil  of  our  gentry  fpend 
their  lives  in  a  moft  ufelefs  and  unprofitable  manner.  They 
look  upon  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce,  as  beneath  them, 
and  what  would  derogate  from  their  gentility.  They  feldom 
know  how  to  handle  any  thing  but  their  fwords.  As  for  the 
fciences,  they  take  but  a  very  fmall  tincture  of  them,  jufl:  fo 
much  as  they  cannot  well  be  without;  and  many  of  them  have 
not  the  leaft  knowledge  of  them  in  the  world,  nor  any  manner 
of  tal'te  for  books  or  reading.  We  are  not  to  wonder  then,  if 
gam.ng  and  hunting,  eating  and  drinking,  mutual  vifits  and 
frivolous  difcourfe,  make  up  their  whole  occupation.  What  a 
life  is  this  for  men  that  have  any  parts  or  underflanding  ! 

6  Tkeir  Cruelty  towards  the  Helots. 
Lycurgcs  would  be  utterly  inexcufable,  if  he  gave  occafion, 
as  he  is  accufed  of  having  done,  for  all  the  rigour  and  cruelty 
exercifed  to-.vards  the  Htiots  in  this  republic.  Thefe  Helots 
were  the  Haves  employed  by  the  Spartans  to  till  the  ground. 
It  was  their  cuflom  not  only  to  m.ake  thefe  poor  creatures 
drunk,  and  expofe  them  before  their  children,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  abhorrence  for  fo  fhanicful  and  odious  a  vice, 
but  alfo  to  treat  them  with  the  utmoft  barbarity,  as  thinking 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  deftroy  them  by  any  violence  or  cru- 
elty whatfoever,  under  pretence  of  their  being  always  ready  to 
rebel. 
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Upon  a  certain  occaiion  related  by  '  Thucydidcs,  two  thou- 
fand  of  thefe  flaves  difapneared  gl  once,  without  any  body's 
knowing  what  was  become  of  them.  Phitarch  pretends,  this 
barbarous  cuftom  was  not  pra£kifed  till  after  Lycurgus'  time, 
and  that  he  had  no  hand  in  it. 

7.   MoDESrr  and  DeCENCT  entirely  NEGLECTED. 

But  that  wherein  Lycurgus  appears  to  be  moft  culpable,  and 
what  beft  fhows  the  prodigious  enormities  and  grofs  darknefs 
the  pagans  were  plunged  in,  is  the  little  regard  he  fhowed  for 
modefty  and  decency,  in  what  concerned  the  education  of 
girls,  and  the  marriages  of  young  women  5  which  was  without 
doubt  the  fource  of  thofe  diforders,  that  prevailed  in  Sparta, 
as  Ariftotle  has  v/ifely  obfervcd.  When  we  compare  taefe 
indecent  and  licentious  inftitutions  of  the  wifeft  legiflator  that 
ever  profane  antiquity  could  boaft,  with  the  fanctity  and  puri- 
ty of  the  evangelical  precepts  •,  what  a  noble  idea  does  it  give 
us  of  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  chriftian  religion  ? 

Nor  will  it  give  us  a  lefs  advantageous  notion  of  this  pre- 
eminence, if  we  compare  the  molt  excellent  and  laudable  part 
of  Lycurgus'  inftitutions  with  the  laws  of  the  gofpel.  It  is, 
we  muft  own,  a  wonderful  thing,  that  the  whole  people  fliould 
confent  to  a  divilion  of  their  lands,  which  fet  the  poor  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  rich  ;  and  that  by  a  total  exclufion 
of  gold  and  filver,  they  (hould  reduce  themfelves  to  a  kind  of 
voluntary  poverty.  But  the  Spartan  legiilator,  when  he  en- 
acted thefe  laws,  had  the  fword  in  his  hand  •,  whereas  the 
chriftian  legiflator  fays  but  a  word,  "  Blefled  are  the  poor  in 
"  fpirit,"  and  thoufands  of  the  faithful  through  all  fucceeding 
generations  renounce  their  goods,  fell  their  lands  and  eltates, 
and  leave  all  to  follow  Jefus  ChrKl,  their  mafter  in  poverty 
and  want. 


JLib.iv. 
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ARTICLE  VIIT. 

The  Government  of  Athens.  The  La^vs  of  Solon.  The 
His  Ton  r  cf/ hat  Rei  uBLicfrom  the  Time  ofScLON  to  the 
Reign  of  Darius  the  First. 

1  HAVE  already  obfcrved,  that  Athens  was  at  firft  governed 
ty  kings.  But  they  were  fuch  as  had  httle  more  than  the 
name  5  for  their  whole  power  being  confined  to  the  command 
of  th«  armies,  vanillied  in  time  of  peace.  Every  man  was 
mafter  in  his  own  houfe,  where  he  lived  in  an  abfoiute  ftate  of 
independence,  *  Codrus,  the  lall:  king  of  Athens,  having  de- 
voted himfelf  to  die  for  the  public  gjbod,  his  fons  Medon  and 
InI  ileus  quarrelled  about  the  fucceffion.  The  Athenians  took 
this  occalion  to  abolifli  the  regal  power,  though  it  did  not 
much  incommode  them;  and  declared,  that  Jupiter  alone  was 
king  of  Athens;  at  the  very  fame  time  that  the  Jews  were 
weary  of  their  theocracy,  that  is,  having  the  true  God  for  their 
king,  and  would  abfolutely  have  a  man  to  reign  over  them. 

Plutarch  obferves,  that  Homer,  when  he  enumerates  the 
fhips  of  the  confederate  Grecians,  gives  the  name  of  people  to 
none  but  the  Athenians;  from  whence  it  may  be  inf  rred, 
that  the  Athenians  even  then  had  a  great  inclination  to  a  de- 
mocratical  government,  and  that  the  chief  authority  was  at  that 
time  vefted  in  the  people. 

In  the  place  of  their  kings,  they  fubftituted  a  kind  of  gover- 
nors  for  life,  under  the  title  of  Archons.  But  this  perpetual 
magiflracy  appeared  ftill  in  the  eyes  of  this  free  people,  ~  as  too 
lively  an  image  of  regal  power,  of  which  they  were  defirous 
of  abolifliing  even  the  very  fliadow  j  for  which  reafon,  they 
firft  reduced  that  office  to  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  then  to 
that  of  one:  And  this  they  did  with  a  view  of  refuming  the 
authority  the  more  frequently  into  their  own  hands,  which 
they  never  transferred  to  their  magiftrates  but  with  regret. 

Such  a  limited  power  as  this  v^^as  not  fufficient  to  reftrain 
thofe  turbulent  fpirits,   who  were  grown  exceflively  jealous  of 
their  liberty  and  independency,   very  tender  and  apt  to  be  of* 
*  Codrus  was  contemporary  with  Saul. 
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fended  at  any  thing  that  (ecnicd  to  break  in  upon  their  equa- 
lity, and  always  ready  to  take  umbraj^e  at  whatever  had  the 
leaft  appearance  of  dominion  or  fupcriority.  From  hence  arole 
continual  factions  and  quarrels:  There  was  no  agreement  or 
concord  among  them,  either  about  religion  or  government. 

Athens  therefore  continued  a  long  time  incapable  of  enlar- 
ging h^r  power,  it  being  very  hapny  for  her  that  Ihc  could  pre- 
ferve  herfelf  from  ruin  in  the  midit  of  thofe  long  and  frequent 
diiTeniions  fhe  had  to  ftruggle  with. 

Misfortunes  inftruft.  Athens  learned  at  length,  that  true 
liberty  conlifts  in  a  dependence  upon  juftice  and  reafon.  This 
happy  fu-bjection  could  not  be  eftablilhed,  but  by  a  legiflator. 
She  therefore  pitched  upon  Draco,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
wifdom  and  integrity,  for  that  employment.  ^  It  does  not 
appear,  that  Greece  had  before  his  time,  any  written  hws. 
The  firft  of  that  kind,  then,  were  of  his  publKhing ;  the  rigour 
of  which,  anticipating,  as  it  were,  the  Stoical  dodtrine,  was  fo 
great,  that  it  puniflied  the  fmalleft  olfence,  as  well  as  the  molt 
enormous  crimes,  equally  with  death.  Thefe  laws  of  Draco, 
writ,  fays  Demades,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood,  had  the 
fame  fate,  as  ufually  attends  all  violent  things.  Sentiments  of 
humanity  in  the  judges,  conipaffion  for  the  accufed,  whom 
they  were  wont  to  look  upon  rather  as  unfortunate  than  crimi- 
nal, and  the  apprehenlions  the  accufers  and  witneiles  were  un- 
der of  rendermg  themfelves  odious  to  the  people ;  all  thcfe 
motives,  I  fay,  concurred  to  produce  a  remiirnefs  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  -,  which  by  tiiat  means,  in  procefs  of  time, 
became  as  it  were  abrogats<i  through  difufe:  Aad  thus  an  ex- 
ceiiive  rigour  paved  the  way  for  impunity. 

The  danger  of  relapling  into  their  former  diforders,  made 
them  have  recourfe  to  fre!h  precautions;  for  they  were  willing 
to  flacken  the  curb  and  rcliraint  of  ft;ar,  but  not  to  break  it. 
In  order  therefore  to  find  out  mitigations,  which  might  make 
amends  for  what  they  took  away  from  the  letter  of  the  law, 
they  caft  their  eyes  upon  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moll  virtuous 
perfons  of  his  age,  '  I  mean  Solon-,  whofe  lingular  qualities, 

*  A,  M,  3380,   Ant.  J.  C.  6*4.  I  A.  M.  3400.  Aat.  J.  C-  6«^, 
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and  efpecially  liis  great  mecknefs,  had  acquired  him  the  af- 
fediion  and  veneration  of  the  whole  city. 

His  main  application  had  been  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
and  efpecially  to  that  part  of  it,  which  we  call  policy,  and 
which  teaches  the  art  of  government.  His  extraordinary  me- 
rit gave  him  one  of  the  firft  ranks  among  the  feven  fages  of 
Greece,  who  rendered  the  age  we  are  fpeaking  of  fo  illuftrious. 
Thefe  fages  often  paid  vifits  one  to  another.  One  day,  that 
Solon  "*  went  to  Miletos,  to  fee  Thales,  the  firfl:  thing  he 
faid  to  Thales  was,  that  he  wondered  why  he  had  never 
defired  to  have  either  wife  or  children.  Thales  made  him  no 
anfwer  then:  But  a  few  days  after  he  contrived,  that  a  Gran- 
ger fliould  come  into  their  company,  and  pretend  that  he  was 
juft  arrived  from  Athens,  from  whence  he  had  fet  out  about 
ten  days  before.  Solon,  hearing  the  ftranger  fay  this,  afked 
him,  if  there  was  no  news  at  Athens  when  he  came  away. 
The  ftranger,  who  had  been  taught  his  lelfon,  replied,  that 
he  had  heard  of  nothing,  but  the  death  of  a  young  gentleman, 
whom  all  the  town  accom.panied  to  the  grave;  becaufe,  as  they 
faid,  he  was  the  fon  of  the  worthieft  man  in  tlie  city,  who  was 
then  abfent.  Alas  !  cried  Solon,  interrupting  the  man's  ftory, 
hov.''  much  is  the  poor  father  of  the  youth  to  be  pitied  !  But, 
pray,  what  is  the  gentleman's  name  ?  I  heard  his  name,  re- 
plied the  ftranger  j  but  I  have  forgot  it.  I  only  remember, 
that  the  people  talked  much  of  his  wifdom  and  juftice.  Every 
anfwer  afforded  nev/  matter  of  trouble  and  terror  to  this  in- 
quifitive  father,  who  was  fo  juftly  alarmed.  "Was  it  not,  faid 
he  at  length,  the  fon  of  Solon  ?  The  very  fame,  replied  the 
ftranger.  Solon  at  thefe  words  rent  his  clothes,  and  beat 
his  breaft,  and  expreffing  his  forrow  by  tears  and  groans,  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  the  m.oft  fen  fible  afflidlion.  Thales,  feeing 
this,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  faid  to  him  with  a  fmile  : 
Comfort  yourfelf,  my  friend ;  all  that  has  been  told  to  you 
is  a  mere  fiftion.  Now  you  fee  the  realbn  why  I  never  mar- 
ried: It  is  becaufe  I  do  not  care  to  expofe  myfelf  to  fuch  trials 
and  afflictions. 

Plutarch  has  given  us  a  lai'ge  refutation  of  Thales'  reafon- 

m  Flut.  de  vit.  I.ycurg.   p.  8l,8i. 
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ing,  which  tends  to  deprive  mankind  of  the  moft  natural  and 
reafonable  attachments  in  hfe,  in  heu  of  which,  the  heart  of 
man  will  not  fail  tofubftitute  others  of  an  unjuft  and  unlawful 
nature,  which  will  expofe  him  to  the  fame  pains  and  inconve- 
niencies.  The  remedy,  fays  this  hiftorian,  againft  the  grief 
that  may  arrive  from  the  lofs  of  goods,  of  friends,  or  of  chil- 
dren, is  not  to  throw  away  our  eAates,  and  reduce  ourfelves  to 
poverty,  to  make  an  abfolute  renunciation  of  all  friendlhip, 
or  to  confine  ourfelves  to  a  ftate  of  celibacy;  but  upon  alluicli 
accidents  and  misfortunes,    to  make  a  right  ufe  of  our  reafon. 

"  Athens,  after  fome  time  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  which 
the  prudence  and  courage  of  Solon  had  procured,  who  Avac  as 
great  a  warrior  as  he  was  a  ftatefman,  relapfed  into  her  form- 
er diiTenfions  about  the  government  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  was  divided  into  as  many  parties,  as  there  were  different 
forts  of  inhabitants  in  Attica.  For  thofe  that  lived  upon  the 
mountains,  were  fond  of  popular  government;  thofe  in  th? 
low-lands  were  for  an  oligarchy;  and  thofe  who  dwelt  on  the 
fea-coafts,  were  for  having  a  mixed  government,  compounded 
of  thofe  two  forms  blended  together ;  and  thefe  hinilered  the 
other  two  contending  parties  from  getting  any  ground  of  each 
other.  Befides  thefe,  there  was  a  fourth  party,  which  con- 
fifted  only  of  the  poor,  v/ho  were  grievoufly  hai'alTed  and  op- 
preiTed  by  the  rich,  on  account  of  their  debts,  which  they 
were  not  able  to  dlfcharge.  This  unhappy  party  was  deter- 
mined to  chufe  themfelves  a  chief,  who  Ihould  deliver  them 
from  the  inhuman  feverity  of  their  creditors,  and  make  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  form  of  their  government,  by  making  a 
new  divihon  of  the  lands. 

In  this  extreme  danger,  all  the  wife  Athenians  caft  their 
eyes  upon  Solon,  who  v/as  obnoxious  to  neither  party;  becaufe 
he  had  never  fided  either  with  the  injuftice  of  the  rich,  or  the 
rebellion  of  the  poor;  and  they  folicitcd  him  very  much  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to 
thefe  differences  and  diforders.  He  was  very  unwilling  to 
take  upon  him  fo  dangerous  a  commlllion :  However,  he  was 
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at  lafl:  chofen  Archon,  and  was  conftituted  fupreme  arbiter 
and  legiflator  with  the  unanimous  conrent  of  all  parties  j  the 
rich  liking  him,  as  he  v/as  rich,  and  the  poor,  bccaufe  he  was 
honeft.  He  now  had  it  his  power  to  make  himfelf  king : 
Several  of  the  citizens  advifed  him  to  it ;  and  even  the  wlfeft 
among  them,  not  thinking  it  was  in  the  power  of  human  rea- 
fon  to  bring  about  a  favourable  change  confiftent  with  the 
laws,  were  not  unv/illing  the  fupreme  power  fliould  be  veiled 
in  one  man,  who  was  fo  eminently  diftingnifhed  for  his  pru- 
dence and  juftice.  But  notwithllanding  all  the  remonftrances 
that  weife  made  to  him,  and  all  the  folicitations  and  reproaches 
of  his  friends,  who  treated  his  refiifal  of  the  diadem,  as  an 
effeift  of  puiillanimity  and  meannefs  of  fpirit,  he  was  ftill  firm 
and  unchangeable  in  his  purpofe,  and  would  hearken  to  no 
other  fcheme  than  that  of  fettling  a  form  of  government,  in 
his  country,  that  fhould  be  founded  upon  the  balls  of  a  juft 
and  reafonable  liberty.  Not  venturing  to  meddle  with  certain 
diforders  and  evils,  wliich  he  looked  upon  as  incurable,  he 
undertook  to  bring  about  no  other  alterations  or  changes, 
than  fuch  as  he  thought  he  could  perfuade  the  citizens  to 
comply  with,  by  the  method  of  argument  and  reafon ;  or  bring 
them  into,  by  the  weight  of  his  authority;  wifely  mixing,  as 
he  himfelf  faid,  authority  and  power  with  reafon  and  juftice. 
Wherefore,  when  one  afterwards  aflced  him,  if  the  laws, 
which  he  had  made  for  the  Athenians,  were  the  heft:  "  Yes," 
(aid  he,  "  the  beft  they  were  capable  of  receiving." 

The  foul  of  popular  eftates  is  equality.  But,  for  fear  of 
difgufting  the  rich,  Solon  durft  not  propofe  any  equality  of 
lands  and  wealth;  v/hereby  Attica,  as  well  as  Laconia,  would 
have  refembled  a  paternal  inheritance,  divided  among  a  num- 
ber of  brethren.  However,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  put  an  end 
to  the  flavery  and  oppreffion  of  thofe  poor  citizens,  whofe 
exceffive  debts  and  accumulated  arrears  had  forced  them  to 
fell  their  perfons  and  liberty,  and  reduce  themfelves  to  a 
ftate  of  fervitude  and  bondage.  An  exprefs  law  was  made, 
which  declared  all  debtors  difcharged  and  acquitted  of  all  their 
debts.  • 
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*'This  affair  drew  Solon  into  a  troublefome  fcrapc,  which 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  vexation  and  concern.  When  lie 
firft  determined  to  cancel  the  debts,  he  forefaw,  that  liich  an 
cdicl,  which  had  fomc'.hing  in  it  contrary  to  juftice,  would  be 
extremely  offcnfive.  For  which  reafon,  he  endeavoured  in 
fome  meafure  to  redtify  the  tenor  of  it,  by  introducing  it 
with  a  fpecious  preamble,  vdiich  fet  forth  a  great  many  very 
plaufible  pretexts,  and  gave  colours  of  equity  and  reafon  to 
the  law,  which  in  reality  it  had  not.  But  in  order  hereto,  he 
firft  difclofed  his  defign  to  fome  particular  friends,  whom  he 
ufed  to  confult  in  all  his  affairs,  and  concerted  with  them  the 
form  and  the  terms,  in  which  this  edicfl  fliould  be  exprefTed. 
Now,  before  it  was  publiflied,  his  friends,  who  were  more 
interefted  than  faithful,  fecretly  borrowed  great  fums  of  money 
of  their  rich  acquaintance,  which  they  laid  out  in  purchafmg 
of  lands,  as  knowing  they  would  not  be  affedled  by  the  edift. 
When  this  appeared,  the  general  indignation,  that  was  raifed 
by  fuch  a  bafe  and  flagrant  knavery,  fell  upon  Solon,  though 
in  effedl  he  had  no  hand  in  it.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man 
in  office  to  be  difinterefted  and  upright  himfclf ;  all  that  fur- 
round  and  approach  him,  ought  to  be  fo  too ;  wife,  relations, 
friends,  fecretaries,  and  fervants.  The  faults  of  others  are 
charged  to  his  account:  Ail  the  wrongs,  all  the  rapines  that 
are  committed  either  through  his  negligence  or  connivance, 
are  juflly  imputed  to  him;  becaufe  it  is  his  bufinefs,  and  one 
of  the  principal  defigns  of  his  being  put  into  fuch  a  truft,  to 
prevent  thofe  corruptions  and  abufes. 

This  ordinance  at  firft  pleafed  neither  of  the  two  parties;  it 
difgufted  the  rich,  becaufe  it  abolifhed  the  debts ;  and  diffa- 
tisfled  the  poor,  becaufe  it  did  not  ordain  a  new  divifion  of  the 
lands,  as  they  had  expected,  and  as  Lycurgus  had  a^Kially  ef- 
fected at  Sparta.  But  Solon's  credit  at  Athens  fell  very  ihort 
of  that  credit  and  power  Avhich  Lycurgus  had  acquired  in 
Sparta;  for  he  had  no  other  authority  over  the  Athenians, 
than  what  the  reputation  of  his  wifdom,  and  the  coniideucc 
of  the  people  in  his  integrity,  had  procured  him. 

"Plut,  in,  SoIoDp.8;, 
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However,  in  a  little  time  afterwards  this  ordinance  was  ge- 
nerally  approved,  and  the  fame  powers,  as  before,  were  con- 
tinued to  Solon. 

He  repealed  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  by  Draco,  ex- 
cept thofe  againft  murder.  The  reafon  of  his  doing  this,  was 
the  exceffive  rigour  of  thofe  laws,  which  inflicted  death  alike 
upon  all  forts  of  offenders;  fo  that  they  who  were  convicted 
of  floth  and  idlenefs,  or  they  that  only  had  ftolen  a  few  herbs, 
or  a  little  fruit  out  of  a  garden,  were  as  feverely  punifhed,  as 
thofe  that  were  guilty  of  murder  or  facrilege. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  regulation  of  offices,  employments, 
and  magiftracies,  all  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  rich; 
for  which  reafon  he  diftributed  all  the  rich  citizens  into  three 
clafTes,  ranging  them  according  to  the  differences  of  their  in- 
comes and  revenues,  and  according  to  the  value  and  eftimation 
of  each  particular  man's  eftate.  Thofe  that  were  found  to 
have  five  hundred  meafures  per  annum,  as  well  in  corn,  as  in 
liquids,  were  placed  in  the  firft  rank;  thofe,  that  had  three 
hundred,  were  placed  in  the  feccnd ;  and  thofe  that  had  but 
two  hundred,  made  up  the  third. 

P  All  the  reft'  of  the  citizens,  whofe  income  fell  fliort  of  two 
hundred  meafures,  were  comprifed  in  a  fourth  and  laft  clafs,  and 
were  never  admitted  into  any  employments.  But,  in  order 
to  make  them  amends  for  this  exclulion  from  offices,  he  left 
them  a  right  to  vote  in  the  affemblies  and  judgments  of  the 
people;  which  at  firft  feemed  to  be  a  matter  of  little  confe- 
quence,  but  in  time  became  extremely  advantageous,  and  made 
them  mailers  of  ail  the  affairs  of  the  city :  ■  For  moft  of  the 
law-fuits  and  differences  returned  to  the  people,  to  whom  an 
appeal  lay  from  all  the  judgments  of  the  magiftrates;  and  in 
the  affemblies  of  the  people  the  greateft  and  moft  important 
affairs  ol  the  ftate,  relating  to  peace  or  war,  were  alfo  deter- 
mined. 

The  Areopagus,  fo  called  from  the  *  place  where  its  affem- 

P  Plut.  In  Solon,  p.  88. 

*  This  was  an  hill  near  the  citadel  of  Athens,  called  Areopagus,  that  is  to  fay. 
The  hill  of  Mars ;  hecaufe  it  was  there  Mars  had  been  tried  for  the  murder  of 
'Halirrsthius,  the  fon  of  Neptune. 
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blies  were  held,  had  been  a  long  time  eftablifhed.  Solon  re- 
ftored  and  augmented  its  authority,  leaving  to  that  tribunal, 
as  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  a  general  infpeelion  and 
fuperintendency  over  all  affairs,  as  alfo  the  care  of  caufing  the 
laws,  of  which  he  was  the  guardian,  to  be  obferved  and  put  in 
execution.  Before  his  time,  the  citizens  of  the  greateft  probity 
and  juftice  were  made  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus.  Solon 
was  the  firft  that  thought  it  convenient  that  none  fhould  be 
honoured  with  that  dignity,  except  fuch  as  had  pafled  through 
the  office  of  Archon.  '^  Nothing  was  fo  augull  as  this  fenate; 
and  its  reputation  for  judgment  and  integrity  became  fo  very 
great,  that  the  Romans  fometimes  referred  caufes,  which  were 
too  intricate  for  their  own  decilion,  to  the  determination  of  this 
tribunal. 

Nothing  was  regarded  or  attended  to  here,  but  truth  only; 
and  to  the  end  that  no  external  objects  might  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  judges,  their  tribunal  was  always  held  at  night, 
or  in  the  dark;  and  the  orators  were  not  allowed  to  make  ufe 
of  any  exordium,  digreffion,  or  peroration. 

Solon,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  abufe  which  the 
people  might  make  of  the  great  authority  he  left  them,  creat- 
ed a  fecond  council,  conlirting  of  four  hundred  men,  a  hun- 
dred out  of  every  tribe;  and  ordered  all  caufes  and  affairs  to 
be  brought  before  this  council,  and  to  be  maturely  examined 
by  them,  before  they  were  propofed  to  the  general  affembly 
of  the  people ;  to  the  judgment  of  which  the  fentiments  of 
the  other  were  to  fubmit,  and  to  which  alone  belonged  the 
right  of  giving  a  final  fentence  and  decifion.  It  was  upon  this 
fubje^t  Anacharfis,  whom  the  reputation  of  the  fages  of  Greece 
had  brought  from  the  middle  of  Scythia,  faid  one  day  to  So- 
lon, I  wonder  you  Ihould  empower  the  wife  men  only  to  d-'li- 
bcrate  and  debate  upon  affairs,  and  leave  the  determination 
and  decilion  of  them  wholly  to  fools. 

Upon  another  occallon,  when  Solon  was  converging  wl'K 
him  upon  fome  other  regulations  he  had  in  view,  Anach.  . 
Volume  11.  B  b 
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afloniflied  that  he  could  expe(5l  to  fucceed  in  his  defigns  of 
reftraining  the  avarice  and  injuftice  of  the  citizens  by  written 
laws,  anfwered  him  in  this  manner:  "  Give  me  leave  to  tell 
**  you,  that  your  writings  are  juft  like  fpiders  webs :  The  weak 
"  and  fmall  flies  may  be  entangled  and  caught  in  them;  but 
"  the  rich  and  powerful  will  break  through  them,  and  defpife 
"  them," 

Solon,  who  was  an  able  and  prudent  man,  was  very  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  inconveniencies  that  attend  a  democracy,  or  popular 
government :  But,  having  thoroughly  ftudied,  and  being  per- 
it^ly  well  acquainted  with  the  charadler  and  difpolition  of  the 
Athenians,  he  knew  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  take  the  fo- 
vereignty  out  of  the  people's  hands  j  and  that  if  they  parted 
with  it  at  one  time,  they  would  foon  refume  it  at  another  by 
force  and  violence.  He  therefore  contented  himfelf  with  li- 
miting their  power  by  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  and  the 
council  of  four  hundred;  judging,  that  the  ftate,  being  fupport- 
cd  and  ftrengthened  by  thefe  two  powerful  bodies,  as  by  two 
good  anchors,  would  not  be  fo  liable  to  commotions  and  dif- 
orders  as  it  had  been,  and  that  the  people  would  be  kept  with- 
in due  bounds,  and  enjoy  more  tranquillity. 

I  fhall  only  mention  fome  of  the  laws  which  Solon  made, 
by  which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
reft.  ^  In  the  firft  place,  every  particular  perfon  was  authoriz- 
ed to  efpoufe  the  quarrel  of  any  one  that  was  injured  and  in- 
fultedj  fo  that  the  firft  comer  might  profecute  the  offender, 
and  bring  him  to  juftice  for  the  outrage  he  had  committed. 

The  defign  of  this  wife  legiflator  by  this  ordinance  was  to 
accuftom  his  citizens  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  one  another's 
fufferings  and  misfortunes,  as  they  were  all  members  of  one 
and  the  fame  body. 

*  By  another  law,  thofe  perfons,  that  in  public  differences 
and  diffenfions  did  not  declare  themfelves  of  one  party  or  o- 
ther,  but  waited  to  fee  how  things  would  go,  before  they  de- 
termined, were  declared  infamous,  condemned  to  perpetual 
banhhment,  and  to  have  all  their  eilates  confifcated.     Solon, 

'  Plut.  in  Solon  p.  88,  » Ibid.  p.  89, 
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had  learned,  from  long  experience  and  deep  reflexion,  that  the 
rich,  the  powerful,  and  even  the  wife  and  virtuous,  are  ufually 
the  mofl  backward  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  inconvcnien- 
cies,  which  public  dilTenfions  and  troubles  produce  in  fociety; 
and  that  their  zeal  for  the  public  good  does  not  render  thcni 
fo  a<Slive  and  vigilant  in  the  defence  of  it,  as  the  paffions  of 
the  factious  render  them  induftrious  to  dellroy  it;  that  the 
juft  party,  being  thus  abandoned  by  thofe  that  are  capable  of 
giving  more  weight,  authority,  and  ftrength  to  it,  by  their  union 
and  concurrence,  becomes  unable  to  grapple  v/ith  the  audaci- 
ous and  violent  enterprifes  of  a  few  daring  innovators.  To 
prevent  this  misfortune,  which  may  be  attended  with  the  moft 
fatal  confequences  to  a  ftate,  Solon  judged  it  proper  to  force 
the  well-afFe£led,  by  the  fear  of  greater  inconvenicncies  to 
themfelves,  to  declare  for  the  juft  party,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  feditions,  and  to  animate  the  fpifits  and  courage  of  the  beft 
citizens,  by  engaging  with  them  in  the  common  danger.  By 
this  method  of  accuftoming  the  minds  of  the  people  to  look 
upon  that  man  almoft  as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor,  that  fliould 
appear  indifferent  to,  and  unconcerned  at  the  misfortunes  of 
the  public,  he  provided  the  ftate  with  a  quick  and  fure  re- 
courfe  againft  the  fudden  enterprifes  of  wicked  and  profligate 
citizens. 

^  Solon,  abollflied  the  giving  of  portions  in  marriage  with 
young  women,  unlefs  they  were  only  daughters ;  and  ordered 
that  the  bride  fhould  carry  no  other  fortune  to  her  huiband, 
than  three  fuits  of  clothes,  and  fome  few  houfehold  goods  of 
little  value:  For  he  would  not  have  matrimony  become  a  traf- 
fic, and  a  mere  commerce  of  intereft;  but  delired,  that  it 
fhould  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  fcllowftiip  and  fociety,  in 
order  to  raife  fubje£ls  to  the  ftate,  to  make  the  married  pair 
live  agreeably  and  harmonioufly  together,  and  to  give  coiiti- 
nual  teftimony  of  mutual  love  and  teadernefs  to  each  other. 

Before  Solon's  time,  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed  to 
make  their  wills ;  the  wealth  of  the  deceafed  always  devolved 

Bbij  ' 

tPlut.  in  Solon,  p^  89. 
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upon  his  children  and  family.  Solon's  law  allowed  every  one, 
that  was  chiidlefs  to  difpofe  of  his  whole  eftate  as  he  thought 
fit;  preferring,  by  that  means,  friendfhip  to  kindred,  and  choice 
to  nccellity  and  conftraint,  and  rendering  every  man  truly  maf- 
ter  of  his  own  fortune,  by  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  beftow  it 
where  he  pleafed.  This  law,  however,  did  not  authorize  in- 
differently all  forts  of  donations :  It  juftified  and  approved  of 
none,  but  thofe  that  were  made  freely  and  without  any  com- 
puifionj  without  having  the  mind  diftempered  and  intoxicat- 
ed with  drinks  or  charms,  or  perverted  and  fcduced  by  the  al- 
lurements and  careffes  of  a  woman :  For  this  wife  lawgiver  was 
juftly  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no  difference  to  be  made  be- 
tween being  feduced  and  being  forced,  looking  upon  artifice 
and  violence,  pleafure  and  pain,  in  the  fame  light,  when  they 
are  made  ufe  of  as  means  to  impofe  upon  mens  reafon,  and  to 
captivate  the  liberty  of  their  underftandings. 

"  Another  regulation  he  made  was  to  leffen  the  rewards  of 
the  vicVors  at  the  Ifthmian  and  Olympic  games,  and  to  fix 
them  at  a  certain  value,  viz.  a  hundred  drachms,  which  make 
about  fifty  livres,  for  the  firft  fort ;  and  five  hundred  drachms, 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres  for  the  fecond.  He  thought  it 
a  fhameful  thing,  that  athletae  and  wrefilers,  a  fort  of  people, 
not  only  ufelefs,  but  often  dangerous  to  the  ftate,  fhould  have 
any  confiderable  rewards  allotted  them,  which  ought  rather  to 
be  refer ved  for  the  families  of  thofe  perfons  who  died  in  the 
fervice  of  their  country,  it  being  very  juft  and  reafonable,  that 
the  ftate  fliould  fupport  and  provide  for  fuch  orphans,  who  pro- 
bably might  come  in  time  to  follow  the  good  examples  of  their 
fathers. 

In  order  to  encourage  arts,  trades,  and  manufa«£lures,  the  fe- 
nate  of  the  Areopagus  was  charged  with  the  care  of  inquiring 
into  the  ways  and  means  that  every  man  made  ufe  of  to  get  his 
livelihood  ;  and  of  chaftifing  and  punifhing  all  thofe  who  led 
an  idle  life.  Befides  the  fore-mentioned  view  of  bringing  arts 
and  trades  into  a  flouriftiing  condition,  this  regulation  was 
founded  upon  two  other  reafons,  ftiil  more  important. 

"  Plut.  in  Solon.  P'  9  I .   Dicg.  Laert.  in  Tolon.  p.  37. 
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I.  Solon  considered,  that  fuch  perfons  as  have  no  fortune, 
and  make  ufe  of  no  methods  of  induftry  to  get  their  Uvehhood, 
are  ready  to  employ  all  manner  of  unjuft  and  unlawful  means 
for  acquiring  money  ;  and  that  the  neceflity  of  fublifting  fome 
way  or  other  difpofes  them  for  committing  all  forts  of  mifde* 
msanors,  rapines,  knaveries,  and  frauds  j  from  vsrhich  fprings 
up  a  fchool  of  vice  in  the  bofom  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
fuch  a  leaven  gains  ground,  as  does  not  fail  to  fpread  its  infec- 
tion, and  by  degrees  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  public. 

In  the  fecond  place.  The  moft  able  ftatefmcn  have  always 
looked  upon  thcfe  indigent  and  idle  people,  as  a  troop  of  dan- 
gerous, reftlefs,  and  turbulent  fpirits,  eager  after  innovation 
and  change,  always  ready  for  feditions  and  infurredlions,  and 
intcrefled  in  revolutions  of  the  ftate,  by  which  alone  they  can 
hope  to  change  their  own  lltuation  and  fortune.  It  was  for  all 
thcfe  reafons,  that,  in  the  law  we  are  fpeaking  of,  Solon  de- 
clared, that  a  fon  fliould  not  be  obliged  to  fupport  his  father 
in  old  age  or  neceflity,  if  the  latter  had  not  taken  care  to  have 
his  fon  brought  up  to  fome  trade  or  occupation  :  All  children 
that  were  fpurious  and  illegitimate,  were  exem.pted  from  the 
fame  duty  :  For  it  is  evident,  fays  Solon,  that  whoever  con- 
temns the  dignity  and  fanclity  of  matrimony  in  fuch  a  manner, 
has  never  had  in  view  the  lawful  end  we  ought  to  propofe  to 
ourfelves  in  having  children,  but  only  the  gratification  of  a 
Icofe  paffion.  Having  then  fatisfied  his  own  delires,  and  had 
the  end  he  propofed  to  himfelf,  he  has  no  proper  right  over 
the  perfons  he  begot,  upon  whofe  lives,  as  well  as  births,  he 
has  entailed  an  indelible  infamy  and  reproach. 

"  It  was  prohibited  to  fpeak  any  ill  of  the  dead;  becaufe  re- 
ligion dircifts  us  to  account  the  dead  as  facred,  juftice  requires 
us  to  fpare  thofe  that  are  no  more,  and  good  policy  Iliould  hin- 
der hatreds  from  becoming  immortal. 

It  was  alfo  forbidden  to  afrront,  or  give  ill  language  to  any 
body  in  the  temples,  in  courts  of  judicature,  in  public  aflem- 
blies,  and  in  the  theatres,  during  the  time  of  rcprcfcntation :  For 

B  b  iij 

^Tlut.  in  Solon,  p.  Sj. 
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to  be  110  where  able  to  govern  our  paffions  and  refentments, 
argues  too  untraceable  and  licentious  a  difpolition  \  as  to  re- 
train them  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occaflons,  is  a  virtue  be- 
yond the  mere  force  of  human  nature,  and  a  perfection  referved 
for  the  evangelical  law. 

Cicero  obferves,  that  this  wife  legiflator  of  Athens,  whofe 
laws  were  in  force  even  in  his  time,  had  provided  no  law  againfl 
parricide  ;  and  being  a£ked  the  reafon  why  he  had  not,  he  an- 
fwered,  *  "  That  to  make  laws  againft,  and  ordain  punifhments 
**  for  a  crime,  that  had  never  been  known  or  heard  of,  was  the 
"  way  to  introduce  it,  rather  than  to  prevent  it."  I  omit  fe- 
veral  of  his  laws  concerning  marriage  and  adultery,  in  which 
there  are  remarkable  and  manifeft  contradictions,  and  a  great 
mixture  of  light  and  darknefs,  knowledge  and  error,  which  we 
generally  find  among  the  very  wifeft  of  the  heathens,  who  had 
no  eftablifhed  principles  or  rules  to  go  by. 

After  Solon  had  publifhed  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  peo- 
ple by  public  oath  to  obferve  them  religioufly,  af  leaft  for  the 
term  of  a  hundred  years,  he  thought  proper  to  remove  from 
Athens,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  take  root,  and  to  gather 
flrengtli  by  cuftom  -,  as  alfo  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  trouble  and 
huportunity  of  thofe  who  came  to  confult  him  about  the  fenfe 
and  meaning  of  his  laws,  and  to  avoid  the  complaints  and  odi- 
um of  others  :  For,  as  he  faid  himfelf,  in  great  undertakings 
it  is  hard,  if  not  impoffible,  to  pleafe  all  parties.  He  was  ab- 
fen"^  ten  years,  in  which  interval  of  time  we  are  to  place  his 
journies  into  Egypt,  into  Lydia,  to  vifit  king  Croefus,  and  into 
feveral  other  countries.  ^  At  his  return  he  found  the  whole 
city  in  commotion  and  trouble;  the  three  old  factions  were  re- 
vived, and  had  formed  three  different  parties.  Lycurgus  was 
at  the  head  of  the  people  that  inhabited  the  low-lands  :  Meg- 
acles,  fon  of  Alcmeon,  was  the  leader  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
the  fea-coaft ;  and  Piliftratus  had  declared  for  the  mountaineers, 
to  whom  were  joined  the  handicraftfmen  and  labourers  who 

''A.M.  5445.    Ant.  J.  C  5,9.      Plut.  in  Solon,  p   94. 

*  Sapienterfeciffe  dicitur    cum  de  eo  nihil  fanxerit,  quod  antea  commifluBi  non 
erat;  ne,  non  tam  prohubere,  ^uam  admonere,  videretur.  Pro.  Rof.  Amer.  n.  'O. 
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lived  by  their  induftry,  and  whofe  chief  fpleen  was  againft  the 
rich :  Of  thefe  three  leaders  the  two  laft  \yere  the  moft  power- 
ful and  coniiderable. 

y  !Megacles  was  the  fon  of  that  Alcmeon  whom  Croefus 
had  extremely  enriched  for  a  particular  fervice  he  had  done 
him.  He  had  likewife  married  a  lady,  who  had  brought  him  an 
immenfe  portion  :  Her  name  was  Agarifta,  the  daughter  of 
Clifthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  This  Clifthenes  was  at  this  time 
the  richeft  and  moft  opulent  prince  in  Greece.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  chufe  a  worthy  fon-in-law,  and  to  know  his  temper, 
manners,  and  character,  from  his  own  experience,  Clifthenes 
invited  all  the  young  noblemen  of  Greece  to  come  and  fpend 
a  year  with  him  at  his  houfe;  for  this  was  an  ancient  cuftom 
in  that  country.  Several  youths  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
there  came  from  ditFerent  parts  to  the  number  of  thirteen. 
Nothing  was  fecn  every  day  but  races,  games,  tournaments, 
magnificent  entertainments,  and  converfations  upon  all  forts 
of  queftions  and  fubjefls.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had 
hitherto  furpafTed  all  his  competitors,  loft  the  princefs  by  uf- 
ing  fome  indecent  geftures  and  poftures  in  his  dancing,  with 
which  her  father  was  extremely  offended.  Clifthenes,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  declared  for  Megacles,  and  fent  the  reft  of 
the  noblemen  away  loaden  with  civilities  and  prefents.  This 
was  the  Megacles  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking, 

^  Pififtratus  was  a  well-bred  man,  of  a  gentle  and  infinuating 
behaviour,  ready  to  fuccour  and  affift  the  *poor  ;  wife  and  mo- 
derate towards  his  enemies  ;  a  moft  artful  and  accompliilied 
diflembler  ;  and  one  who  had  all  appearances  of  virtue,  even 
beyond  the  moft  virtuous;  who  feemed  to  be  the  moft  zealous 
ftickler  for  equality  among  the  citizens,  and  v/ho  abfolutely 
declared  againft  all  innovations  and  chancje. 

It  was  not  very  hard  for  him  to  impofe  upon  the  people  with 
all  this  artifice  and  addrefs.     But  Solon  quickly  faw  through 

Bbiiij 

y  Herod.  1.  vi  c.  125 — 13  r.  2  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95. 

*  We  are  not  here  to  underftand  fuch  as  begpcd  or  alkcd  alms,  for  in  thofe 
times,  fays  Ifocrates,  there  was  no  cirizea  that  died  of  hunger,  or  diflionoiircd  lii^ 
city  by  begging.     Orat,  Arcop.  p.  369. 
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his  difguife,  and  perceived  the  drift  of  all  his  feeming  virtue 
and  fair  pretences :  However,  he  thought  fit  to  obferve  meafures 
with  him  in  the  beginning,  hoping  perhaps  by  gentle  methods 
to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty. 

*  It  was  at  this  time  *  Thefpis  began  to  change  the  Grecian 
tragedy  :  I  fay,  change ;  becaufe  it  was  invented  long  before. 
This  novelty  drew  all  the  world  after  it.  Solon  went  among 
the  refl,  for  the  fake  of  hearing  Thefpis,  who  a(5led  himfelf, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  poets.  "When  the  play- 
was  ended,  he  called  to  Thefpis,  and  alked  him,  "  Why  he 
*'  was  not  afhamed  to  utter  fuch  lies  before  fo  many  people  ?" 
Thefpis  made  anfwer,  "  That  there  was  no  harm  in  lifes  of  that 
"  fort,  and  in  poetical  fidlions,  which  were  only  made  for  di- 
**  veriion  "  "  No  j"  repUed  Scion,  giving  a  great  ftroke  with 
his  fbick  upon  the  ground-,  "  but  if  we  fuffer  and  approve  of 
"  lying  for  our  diverfion,  it  will  quickly  find  its  way  into  our 
"  ferious  engagements,  and  all  our  bufinefs  and  affairs." 

^  In  the  mean  time  Pillftratus  ftiil  pufhed  on  his  point;  and, 
in  order  to  accomplifh  it,  made  ufe  of  a  flratagem,  that  fuc- 
ceeded  as  well  as  he  could  expert.  *^  He  gave  himfelf  feveral 
wounds  ;  and  in  that  condition,  with  his  body  all  bloody,  he 
caufcd  himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a  chariot  into  the  market-place, 
"where  he  raifed  and  enflamed  the  populace,  by  giving  them  to 
underftand  that  his  enemies  had  treated  him  at  that  rate,  and 
that  he  was  the  vidlim  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

An  alTembly  of  the  people  was  immediately  convened  j  and 
there  it  v/as  refolved,  in  fpite  of  all  the  remonfiirances  Solon 
could  make  againft  it,  that  fifty  guards  fhould  be  allowed  Pi- 
fiftratus  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon.  He  foon  augmented 
the  number,  as  much  as  he  thought  fit,  and,  by  their  means, 
made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  citadel.  All  his  enemies  betook 
themfelves  to  flight,  and  the  whole  citv  was  in  great  confler- 

a  Flut.  in  Solon,  p.  95.      b  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  jv — 64.     ^  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95,  96. 

*  Tragedy  was  in  being  a  long  time  before  I  hefpis;  but  it  was  only  a  chorus 
of  ptrfons  that  :ung,  and  faid  opprobrious  things  to  one  ano'lier.  Thefpis  was' the 
£rft  that  improved  this  chorus,  by  the  addition  of  a  perfonage  or  charader,  who, 
in  order  to  give  the  reft  time  to  take  breath  and  to  rec  ver  their  fpirits  recited  an 
adventure  of  fome  iiluftrious  perfon.  And  this  recital  gave  occaiion  afterwards  for 
introducing  the  fubjects  of  tragedies. 
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nation  and  diforder,  except  Solon,  who  loudly  reproached  the 
Athenians  with  their  cowardice  and  folly,  and  the  tyrant  with 
his  treachery.  Upon  his  being  a£ked,  what  it  was  that  gave 
him  fo  much  firmnefs  and  refolution?  "  It  is,"  faid  he,  "  my 
**  old  age."  He  was  indeed  very  old,  and  did  not  feem  to  rifle 
much,  as  the  end  of  his  life  was  very  near :  Though  it  often 
happens,  that  men  grow  fonder  of  life,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  lefs  reafon  and  right  to  defire  it  fhould  be  prolonged.  But 
Pififtratus,  after  he  had  fubdued  all,  thought  his  conqueft  im- 
perfet^  till  he  had  gained  Solon:  And  as  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  means  that  are  proper  to  engage  an  old  man,  he 
carefled  him  accordingly,  omitted  nothing  that  could  tend  to 
foften  and  win  upon  him,  and  fhowed  him  all  poffible  marlcs 
of  friendship  and  eflcem,  doing  him  all  manner  of  honour, 
having  him  often  aixjut  his  peribn,  and  publicly  profefllng  a 
great  veneration  for  his  laws;  whicli  in  truth  he  both  obferved 
himfclf,  and  caufed  to  be  obfqrved  by  others.  Solon,  feeing 
it  was  impoffible  either  to  bring  Pifiilratus  by  fair  means  to  re- 
nounce this  ufurpation,  or  to  depofe  him  by  force,  thought  it 
a  point  of  prudence,  not  to  exafperate  the  tyrant  by  rejecting 
the  advances  he  made  him;  and  hoped  at  the  fame  time,  that, 
by  entering  into  his  confidence  and  counfels,  he  might  at  leaii 
be  capable  of  conducling  a  power  which  he  could  not  abolifhj 
and  of  mitigating  the  mifchief  and  calamity  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent. 

Solon  did  not  furvive  the  liberty  of  his  courftry  two  years 
complete  :  For  Pifiil:ratus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Athens,  un- 
der the  archon  Comias,  the  firil  year  of  the  51ft  Olympiad; 
and  Solon  died  the  year  following,  under  the  archon  Hegeftra- 
tus,   who  fucceeded  Comias. 

The  two  parties,  whofe  heads  were  Lycurgus  and  Megacles, 
uniting,  drove  Pififtratus  out  of  Athens;  where  he  was  foon 
recalled  by  Megacles,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage- 
But  a  difference,  that  arofe  upon  occafion  of  this  match,  hav- 
ing embroiled  them  afrelh,  the  Alcmaeonidae  had  the  worft 
of  it,  and  were  obliged  to  retire.  Pififtratus  was  twice  depofed, 
and  twice  found  means  to  reinftate  himfelf.  His  artifices  ac- 
quired hini  his  power,  and  his  moderation  maintained  him  in 
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it;  and  without  doubt  his  *  eloquence,  which  even  in  Tally's 
judgment  was  very  gixat,  rendered  him  very  acceptable  to  the 
Athenians,  who  were  but  too  apt  to  be  affe£led  with  the 
charms  of  difcourfe,  as  it  made  them  forget  the  care  of  their 
liberty.  An  exa£l  fubmifiion  to  the  laws  diftinguiflied  Piliftra- 
tus  from  moft  other  ufurpers;  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  govern- 
ment was  fuch,  as  might  make  many  a  lawful  fovereign  blufli. 
For  which  reafon,  the  character  of  Pififtratus  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  fct  in  oppofltion  to  that  of  other  tyrants. 
Cicero,  doubting  what  ufc  Caefar  would  make  of  his  vitStory 
at  Pharfalia,  wrote  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  f  "  We  do  not 
**  yet  know,  whether  the  defliny  of  Rome  will  have  us  groan 
**  under  a  Phalaris,   or  live  under  a  Pififtratus." 

This  tyrant  indeed,  if  we  are  to  call  him  fo,  always  fhowed 
himfelf  very  popular  and  moderate ;  ^  and-  had  fuch  a  com- 
mand of  his  temper,  as  to  bear  reproaches  and  infults  with 
patience,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  revenge  them  with 
a  word.  His  gardens  and  orchards  were  open  to  all  the  citi- 
zens; in  which  he  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Cimon.  ^  It  is 
faid  he  was  the  firft  who  opened  a  public  library  in  Athens, 
which  after  his  time  v/as  much  augmented,  and  at  laft  carried 
into  Perfia  by  Xerxes  *^,  when  he  took  the  city.  But  Selcu- 
cus  Nicanor,  a  long  time  afterwards,  reftored  it  to  Athens. 
Cicero  ^  thinks  alfo,  it  was  Pififtratus,  who  firft  made  the  A- 
thenians  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Homer;  who  difpofcd 
the  books  in  the  order  we  now  find  them,  whereas  before  they 
were  confuled,  and  not  digefted ;  and  vvdio  firft  caufed  them 
to  be  publicly  read  at  their  feafts,  called  Panathenaea.  ^  Plato 
afcribe^this  honour  to  his  {on  Hipparchus. 
■  '  Piiiftratus  died  in  tranquillity,  and  tranfmitted  to  his  fons 

<^  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  I.       ^  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  532.        f  Aul.  Gel.  1.  vi.  c.  17. 
5  Lib.  iii.  de.  Orat  n.  137.        h  In  Hipparch.  p.  128. 
'  Arift.  lib.v.  de.Rcp.  c.  is. 

*  Pififtratus  dicendo  tantutn  valuiffe  dicitur,  ut  ei  Athenicnfes  regium  imperi- 
um  oratione  capti  permitterent.  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c,  9. 

Quis  dokftior  iifdem  temporibus,  aut  cujus  eloqucntia  Uteris  inftrudlor  fuiiTc 
traditur  quam  Pifiilrati  ?  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  n.  137. 

•j-  Inccitum  ell  Phuiarimne,  an  Piuftratum,  fit  imitaturus.  Ad  Attic.  I.  vii. 
£p.  xix. 
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the  fovereign  power,  which  he  had  ufurped  thirty  years  be- 
fore; feventeen  of  which  he  had  reigned  in  peace. 

^  His  fons  were  Hlppias  and  Hipparchus.  Thucydides  adds 
a  third,  which  he  calls  ThdTalus.  They  feemed  to  have  in- 
herited from  their  father  an  affection  for  learning  and  learned 
men.  Plato,  who  attributes  to  Hipparchus  '  what  we  have 
faid  concerning  the  poems  of  Hoiner,  adds,  that  he  invited  to 
Athens  the  famous  poet  Anacreon,  who  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of 
Ionia;  and  that  he  fent  a  veiTel  of  fifty  oars  on  purpofe  for  him. 
He  likewife  entertained  at  his  houfe  Simonidcs,  another  fa- 
mous poet  of  the  iflc  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the 
Jtugean  fea,  to  whom  he  gave  a  large  penfion,  and  made  very 
rich  prefents.  The  defign  of  thefe  princes  in  inviting  men  of 
letters  to  Athens  was,  fays  Flato,  to  foftcn  and  cultivate  the 
minds  of  the  citizens,  and  to  infufe  into  them  a  relifli  and  love 
for  virtue,  by  giving  them  a  tafte  for  learning  and  for  fcien- 
ces.  Their  care  extended  even  to  the  inilrucling  of  the  pca- 
fants  and  country  people,  by  erecling,  not  culy  in  the  ftrccts 
of  the  city,  but  in  all  the  roads  and  highways,  ftatues  of  Hone, 
called  Mercuries,  with  grave  fentences  carved  upon,  them ;  in 
which  manner  thofe  filent  monitors  gave  Inftrudtive  leiTons  tq 
all  paffengers.  Plato  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  Hipparchus  had  the 
authority,  or  that  the  two  brothers  reigned  together.  But 
Thucydides  ^  fliows,  that  Hippias,  as  the  eldeft  of  the  fons, 
fucceeded  his  father  in  the  government. 

However  it  were,  their  reign  in  the  whole,  after  the  death 
of  Piiiftratus,  was  only  of  eighteen  years  duration.  It  ciidcd 
in  the  following  manner. 

^  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  both  citizens  of  At}#ns,  had 
contra(5led  a  very  {iv\&.  friendfliip.  Hipparchus,  angry  at  tlie 
firft  for  a  perfonal  affront  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
him,  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  his  fifter,  put  a  public  affront 
upon  her,  by  obliging  her  fhamefully  to  retire  from  a^folemn 
proceflion,  in  which  flie  was  to  carry  one  of  the  fatrcd  balk- 
ets  alledging,  that  (he  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  affH:  at 

^A.  M..^478.      Ant.  J.  C.  526.  '  In  Hip.  p.  12?,  119. 
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fuch  a  ceremony.  Her  brother,  and  his  friend  ftill  more,  be- 
ing flung  to  the  quick  by  fo  grofs  and  outrageous  an  affront, 
took,  from  that  moment,  a  refolution  to  attack  the  tyrants. 
And  to  do  it  the  more  efFedtually,  they  waited  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  feftival,  which  they  judged  would  be  very  favour- 
able for  their  purpofe.  This  was  the  feaft  of  the  Panathenaea,  In 
which  the  ceremony  required,  that  all  the  tradefmen  and  artifi- 
cers fliould  be  under  arms.  For  the  greater  fecurity,  they  only 
admitted  a  very  fmall  number  of  the  citizens  into  their  fecret ; 
conceiving,  that,  upon  the  firft  motion,  all  the  reft  would  join 
them.  The  day  being  come,  they  went  betimes  into  the 
market-place,  armed  with  daggers.  Hippias  came  out  of  the 
palace,  and  went  to  the  Ceramicum,  which  was  a  place  without 
the  city,  where  the  company  of  guards  then  were,  to  give  the 
neceffary  orders  for  the  ceremony.  The  two  friends  followed 
him  thither,  and  coming  near  him,  they  faw  one  of  the  con- 
fpirators  talking"  very  familiarly  with  him,  which  made  them 
apprehend  they  were  betrayed.  They  could  have  executed 
their  defign  that  moment  upon  Hippias;  but  were  willing 
to  begin  their  vengeance  upon  the  author  of  the  affront 
they  had  received.  They  therefore  returned  into  the  city, 
where  meeting  with  Hipparchus,  they  killed  him;  but  being ~ 
immediately  apprehended,  themfelves  were  flain,  and  Hippias 
found  means  to  difpel  the  ftorm. 

After  this  affair  he  obferved  co  meafures,  and  reigned  like 
a  true  tyrant,  putting  to  death  a  vaft  number  of  citizens.  To 
guard  himfelf  for  the  future  againft  a  like  enterprife,  and  to 
fccure  a  fafe  retreat  for  himfelf,  in  cafe  of  any  accident,  he 
endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  a  foreign  fupport,  and 
to  that  end  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  fon  of  the 
tyrant  of  Lampfacus. 

°  la  the  mean  time,  the  Alcmaeonldae,  who,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution  had  been  banilhed  from  Athens  by 
Piliftratus,  and  who  fluv  their  hopes  fruftrated  by  the  bad  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  lall  confpiracy,  did  not  however  lofe  courage,  but 
turned  their  views  another  way.     As  they  were  very  rich  and 

o  Herod.  1.  V.  c,  6z — 56. 
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powerful,  they  got  themfclves  appointed  by  the  Amphiciyons, 
that  is,  the  heads  of  the  grand  or  general  council  of  Greece, 
fuperintendents  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Dclphos,  for 
the  fuin  of  three  hundred  talents,  or  nine  hundred  thoufand 
Hvres  *.  As  they  were  very  generous  in  their  natures,  and, 
befides,  had  their  reafons  for  being  fo  on  this  occafion,  they 
added  to  this  funi  a  great  deal  of  their  own  money,  and  made 
the  whole  frontifpiece  of  the  temple  all  of  Parian  marble,  at 
their  particular  expence*,  whereas,  by  the  contract  made  with 
the  Amphi<5lyons,  it  was  only  to  have  been  made  of  common 
ftone. 

The  liberality  of  the  Alcmaeonidae  was  not  altogether  a  free 
bounty ;  neither  was  their  magnificence  towards  the  god  of 
Delphos,  a  pure  effefl  of  religion.  Policy  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive. They  hoped  by  this  means  to  acquire  great  credit  and 
influence  in  the  temple,  which  happened  according  to  their 
expectation.  The  money  Avhich  they  had  plentifully  poured 
into  the  hands  of  the  prieltefs,  rendered  them  abfolutc  mafters 
of  the  oracle,  and  of  the  pretended  god  who  prefided  over  it, 
and  who,  for  the  future,  becoming  their  echo,  faithfully  repeat-' 
cd  the  words  they  dictated  to  him,  and  gratefully  lent  them 
the  al*lftance  of  his  voice  and  authority.  As  often,  therefore, 
as  any  Spartan  caiae  to  confult  the  prieltefs,  whether  upon 
his  own  affairs,  or  upon  thofe  of  the  ftate,  no  promife  was 
ever  made  him  of  the  god's  affiftance,  but  upon  condition  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  fliould  deliver  Athens  from  the  yoke  of 
tyranny.  This  order  was  fo  often  repeated  to  them  by  t'vj 
oracle,  that  they  refolved  at  laft  to  make  war  againlt  the  Pi- 
iiftratides,  though  they  were  under  the  ftrongeft  engagements 
of  friendfhip  and  hofpitality  with  them;  herein  preferring  the 
will  \  of  Cod,  fays  Herodotus,  to  all  human  confiderations. 

The  firil;  attempt  of  this  kind  mifearried ;  and  the  trocps  they 
fent  againft  the  tyrant  were  repulfed  with  lofs.  Norwithftand- 
ing,  a  little  time  after,  they  made  a  fecond,  which  feemed  to 
promife  no  better  an  ifllie  than  the  firftj  becaufe  moft  of  tlie 
Lacedaemonians,  feeing  the  iiegc  they  had  laid  before  Athens 

•  About  L-  40,000  flcrling. 
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likely  to  continue  a  great  while,  retired,  and  left  only  a  fmall 
number  of  troops  to  carry  it  on.  But  the  tyrant's  children, 
who  had  been  clandeftinely  conveyed  out  of  the  city,  in  order 
to  be  put  in  a  fafe  place,  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  father, 
to  redeem  them,  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  Athenians,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould 
depart  out  of  Attica  in  five  days  time,  p  Accordingly  he  actu- 
ally retired  within  the  time  limited,  and  fettled  at  Sigaeum, 
a  town  in  Phrygia,  fcated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scamander. 
^  Pliny  obferves,  that  the  tyrants  were  driven  out  of  Athens 
the  fame  year  the  kings  were  expelled  Rome.  Extraordinary 
honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Ariflo- 
giton.  Their  names  were  infinitely  refpefted  at  Athens  in  all 
fucceeding  ages,  and  almoft  held  in  equal  reverence  with  thofe 
of  the  gods.  Statues  were  forthwith  erected  to  them  in  the 
market-place,  which  was  an  honour  that  never  had  been  ren- 
dered to  any  man  before.  The  very  fight  of  thefe  fliatues,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  view  of  all  the  citizens,  kept  up  their  hatred  and 
detefi;ation  of  tyranny,  and  daily  renewed  their  fentim^nts  of 
gratitude  to  thofe  generous  defenders  of  their  liberty,  who 
had  not  fcrupled  to  purchafe  it  with  their  lives,  and  to  feal  it 
with  their  blood.  ^  Alexander  the  Great,  who  knew  how  dear 
the  memory  of  thefe  men  was  to  the  Athenians,  and  how  far 
they  canned  their  zeal  in  this  refpedt,  thought  he  did  them  a 
fenfible  pleafure  in  fending  them  the  fi:atues  of  thofe  two  great 
men,  which  he  found  in  Perfia  after  the  defeat  of  Darius,  and 
uhich  Xerxes  before  had  carried  thither  from  Athens.  *  This 
city,  at  the  time  of  her  deliverance  from  tyranny,  did  not  con- 
fine her,  gratitude  folely  to  the  authors  of  her  liberty;  but  ex- 
tended it  even  to  a  woman,  who  had  fignalized  her  courage 
on  that  occafion.  This  woman  was  a  courtezan,  named  Leo- 
5ia,  who,  by  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  and  fkill  in  playing  on 
the  harp,  had  particularly  captivated  Harmodius  and  Ariflio- 
giton.  After  their  death,  the  tyrant,  who  knew  they  had 
concealed  nothing  from  this  woman,   caufed  her  to  be  put  to 

P  A.  M.  3496.    Ant.  J.  C.  508.  <5  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  4, 
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the  torture,  in  order  to  make  her  declare  the  names  of  the 
other  confpirators.  But  Ihe  bore  all  the  cruelty  of  their  tor- 
ments with  an  invincible  conftancy,  and  expired  in  the  mid  (I 
of  them  5  glorioufly  fhowing  the  world,  that  her  fex  is  more 
courageous,  and  more  capable  of  keeping  a  fecret,  than  fonie 
men  imagine.  The  Athenians  would  not  fulFcr  the  memory 
of  fo  heroic  an  aftion  to  be  loft  :  And,  to  prevent  the  luftre  of 
it  from  being  fullied  by  the  conilderation  of  her  chara(5ler  as  a 
courtezan,  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  that  circumftance,  by 
reprefenting  her  in  the  ftatue,  which  they  creeled  to  her  ho- 
nour, under  the  figure  of  a  lionefs  without  a  tongue. 

'  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Ariftides,  relates  a  thing,  which 
does  great  honour  to  the  Athenians,  and  which  fhows  to  what 
a  pitch  they  carried  their  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  and 
their  refpe£l  for  his  memory.  They  had  learned,  that  the 
grand-dailghter  of  Ariftogiton  lived  at  Lemnos,  in  very  mean 
and  poor  circumftances,  nobody  being  willing  to  marry  her 
upon  account  of  her  extreme  indigence  and  poverty.  The 
people  of  Athens  fent  for  her,  and  marrying  her  to  one  of  the 
moft  rich  and  confiderable  men  of  their  city,  gave  her  an  eftate 
in  land  in  the  town  of  Potamos  for  her  portion. 

Athens  feemed,  in  recovering  her  liberty,  to  have  alfb  reco- 
vered her  courage.  During  the  reigns  of  her  tyrants  fhe  had 
atHied  with  indolence  and  inadlivity,  as  knowing  what  flie  did 
was  not  for  herfelf,  but  for  them.  But,  after  her  deliveranc-j 
from  their  yoke,  the  vigour  and  a^ivity  fhe  exerted  was  of  a 
quite  different  kind ;  becaufe  then  her  labours  were  her  own. 

Athens  however  did  not  immediately  enjoy  a  pefecl  tran- 
quillity. Two  of  her  citizens,  Clifthenes,  one  of  the  Alcmae- 
onides,  and  Ifagoras,  who  were  men  of  the  grcatell  credit  and 
power  in  the  city,  by  contending  with  each  other  for  fupcri- 
ority,  created  two  confiderable  faftions-  The  former,  who 
had  gained  the  people  on  his  fide,  made  an  alteration  in  the 
form  of  their  eftablifhment,  and  inftead  of  four  tribes,  v/here- 
of  they  confifted  before,  divided  that  body  Into  ten  tribes,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  the  ten  fons  of  Ion,  whom  the 

^  Page  i}.5' 
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Greek  hlftorians  make  the  father  and  firft  founder  of  the  na- 
tion. Ifagoras,  feeing  himfelf  inferior  in  credit  to  his  rival,  had 
recourfe  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  two 
kings  of  Sparta,  obliged  Clifthenes  to  depart  from  Athens, 
with  feven  hundred  families  of  his  adlierents.  But  they  foon 
returned,  and  were  reftored  to  all  their  eftates  and  fortunes. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  ftung  with  fpite  and  jealoufy  againft 
Athens,  becaufe  Ihe  took  upon  her  to  a£t  independent  of  their 
authority;  and  repenting  alfo,  that  they  had  delivered  her  from 
her  tyrants  upon  the  credit  of  an  oracle,  of  which  they  had 
lince  difcovered  the  impofture,  began  to  think  of  reinftating 
Hippias,  one  of  the  fons  of  Piflftratus ;  and  to  that  end  fent 
for  him  from  Sigaeum,  whither  he  had  retired.  They  then 
communicated  their  defign  to  the  deputies  of  their  allies,  whofe 
affiftance  and  concurrence  they  propofed  to  ufe,  in  order  to  ren- 
der their  enterprife  more  fuccefsful. 

The  deputy  of  Corinth  fpoke  firft  on  this  occafion,  and  ex- 
prefled  great  aftonifhment,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
themfelves  avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  profelTed  the  great- 
eft  abhorrence  for  all  arbitrary  government,  fliould  defire  to  ef- 
tablifh  it  elfewhere;  defcribing,  at  thefjime  time,  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, all  the  cruel  and  horrid  effefts  of  tyrannical  government, 
as  his  own  country  Corinth  had  but  very  lately  felt  by  woful 
experience.  The  reft  of  the  deputies  applauded  his  difcourfe, 
and  were  of  his  opinion.  Thus  the  enterprife  came  to  nothing; 
and  had  no  other  effeft,  but  to  difcover  the  bafe  jealoufy  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  to  cover  them  with  fhame  and  confufion. 

Hippias,  defeated  of  his  hopes,  retired  into  Afia  to  Arta- 
phernes,  governor  of  Sardis  for  the  king  of  Perfia,  whom  he 
endeavoured  by  all  manner  of  means  to  engage  in  a  war  againft: 
Athens  ;  reprefenting  to  him,  that  the  taking  of  fo  rich  and 
powerful  a  city  would  render  him  mafter  of  all  Greece.  Arta- 
phernes  hereupon  required  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  would 
reinftate  Hippias  in  the  government ;  to  which  they  made  no 
other  anfwer,  but  by  a  downright  and  abfolute  refufal.  This 
was  the  original  ground  and  occafion  of  the  wars  between  the 
Perfians  and  the  Greeks,  wliicli  wiD  be  the  fubjecl  of  the  fol- 
lowing volumes. 
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I 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Illustrious  JIIejv,  who  dijiinguijljed  them/elves  in  Arts  and 
Sciences, 

I  BEGIN  with  the  poets,  becaufe  the  moft  ancient. 

Homer,  the  moft  celebrated  and  ilhiftrious  of  all  the  poets, 
Js  he  of  whom  we  have  the  leaft  knowledge,  either  with  refpcct 
to  the  country  where  he  was  born,  or  the  time  in  which  he  liv- 
ed. Among  the  feven  cities  of  Greece,  that  contend  for  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth,  Smyrna  feems  to  have  the 
beft  title. 

"  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Homer  wrote  four  hundred  years 
before  his  time,  that  is,  three  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy  :  For  Herodotus  flouriihed  feven  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  that  expedition- 
Some  authors  have  pretended,  that  he  was  called  Homer, 
becaufe  he  \y:as  born  blind.     Valleius  Paterculus  reje£ls  this 
ftory  with  contempt.  *  "  If  any  man,  "  fays  he,"  believes  that 
*'  Homer  was  born  blind,  he  muft  be  fo  himfclf,  and  even  have 
"  loft  alhhis  fenfes."     Ifideed,  according  to  the  obfervation  of 
Cicero  ^,  Homer's  works  are  rather  pictures  than  poems  ;  fo 
perfe(Slly  does  he  paint  to  the  life,  and  fet  the  images  of  every- 
thing he  undertakes  to  defcribe,  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  : 
And  he  feems  to  have  been  intent  upon  introducing  all  the 
moft  delightful  and  agreeable  objects  that  nature  affords,   into 
his  writings,  and  to  make  them  in  a  manner  pafs  in  review  be- 
fore liis  readers. 

f  What  is  moft  aftonifliing  in  this  poet  is,  that  having  ap- 
Voltime  II.  C  c 
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"  Quern  fi  quis  caecum  gentium  putat,  omnibus  fenfi'ous  orbus  eft.  Putcrc. 
l.i.  C.J. 

f  Clariffimum  dcindc  Komerl  illuxlt  ingcnium,  fine  cxemplo  maximum  :  qui, 
magnitudine  operis,  et  fulgore  carminum,  folus  appellari  l^oeta  meruit.  In  quo 
hoc  maximum  eft,  quod  neqnc  ante  ilium, quem  ille  i'muaretur ;  rcquc  poft  ilium, 
qui  imitari  cum  poflit,  inventus  eft  :  neque  quemquam  alium,  cujus  opens  pniiiU* 
auiaor  fucrit,  in  eoperfediflimuin,  practer Homer um  ct  ArcJ^ilochura  repcricmm. 
Vcl.  Pater.  1.  i.e.  j« 
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plied  himfelf  the  flrft,  2t  leaft  of  thofe  that  are  known,  to  that 
kind  of  poetry,  which  is  the  moft  fublime  and  difficuk  of  all, 
he  fhould  however  foar  fo  high,  and  with  fuch  rapidity,  at  the 
firfl  flight  as  it  were,  as  to  carry  it  at  once  to  the  utmofl:  per- 
feftion  J  \vhich  fcldom  or  never  happens  in  other  arts,  but  by 
flow  degrees,  and  after  a  long  feries  of  years. 

The  kind  of  poetry  we  are  fpeaking  of,  is  the  epic  poem, 
fo  called  from  the  Greek  word  jVo, ;  becaufe  it  is  an  action  re- 
lated by  the  poet.  The  fubjcct  of  this  poem  raufl  be  great,  in- 
ftruclive,  furious,  containing  only  one  principal  event,  to  which 
all  the  reft  mufl  refer,  and  be  fubordinate :  And  this  principal 
atSlion  muft  have  palTed  in  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  which  m.uft 
not  exceed  a  year  at  moft. 

Homer  has  compofed  tv/o  poems  of  this  kind,  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyfley  :  Tlie  fubjccl  of  the  firft  is  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
fo  pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  when  they  beileged  Ilion,  or  Troy; 
and  that  of  the  fecond  is,  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Ul):les, 
after  the  taking  of  that  city. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  nation  in  the  world,  however  learn- 
ed and  ingenious,  has  ever  produced  any  poems  comparable  to 
his  ;  and  that  whoever  have  attempted  any  works  of  that  kind, 
have  taken  their  plan  and  ideas  from  Homer,  borrowed  all  their 
rules  from  him,  made  him  their  model,  and  have  only  fucceed- 
ed  in  proportion  to  their  fuccefs  in  copying  him.  The  truth 
is,  Homer  was  an  original  genius,  and  fit  for  others  to  be  form- 
ed upon  :  ^  **  Fons  ingeniorum  Homerus." 

All  the  greateft  men,  and  the  m.oft  exalted  geniufes,  that  have 
appeared  for  thefe  two  thoufand  and  five  or  lix  hundred  years, 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  elfewhere ;  thofe,  whofe  writings  we  are 
forced  ftill  to  admire;  who  are  ftill  our  mafters,  and  who  teach 
us  to  think,  to  reafon,  to  fpeak  and  to  write;  all  thefe,  *  fays 
Madam  Dacier,  acknowledge  Homer  to  be  the  greateft  of  poets, 
and  look  upon  his  poems  as  the  model  for  all  fucceeding  poets 
to  form  their  tafte  and  judgment  upon.     After  all  this,   can 

'^  P'in    ].  xvii.  c.  5. 
*  In  Homer's  life,  wliich  is  prefixed  to  the  tranfiatlon  of  the  Iliad. 
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there  be  any  man  fo  conceited  of  his  own  talents,  be  they  never 
fo  great,  as  reafonably  to  prerume,  that  his  decilions  fliould 
prevail  againft  fuch  an  univerfal  concurrence  of  judgment  in 
perfons  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  abihties  and  characters  ? 

So  many  teftimonies,  fo  ancient,  fo  conftant,  and  fo  univer- 
ial,  entirely  juftify  Alexander  the  Great's  favourable  judgment 
of  the  works  of  Homer,  which  he  looiccd  upon  as  the  moft 
excellent  and  valuable  production  of  human  wit ;  "  ^  pretiofif- 
**  ii^num  humani  animi  opus." 

^  Qu^intilian,  after  having  made  a  magnificent  encomium  up- 
on Homer,  gives  us  a  jufl  idea  of  his  ch^raiSter  and  manner  of 
writing  in  thefe  few  words:  "  Hunc  nemo  in  magnis  fublimi- 
*'  tate,  in  parvis  proprietate  fuperaverit.  Idem  laetus  ac  pref- 
**  fus,  jucnndus  et  gravis,  turn  copia  tum  brevitate  mirabiiis." 
In  great  things,  what  a  fublimity  of  expreffion;  and  in  little, 
'what  a  juftncfs  and  propriety!  DiiTufue  and  conciie,  pleafant 
and  grave,  equally  admirable  both  for  his  copioufnefs  and  his 
brevity. 

Hesiod.  The  mofi:  common  opinion  is,  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Homer.  It  is  faid,  he  was  born  at  Cuma,  a 
town  in  iEolis,  but  that  he  was  brought  up  at  Afcra,  a  little 
town  in  Boeotia,  which  has  llnce  paffed  for  his  native  country. 
Thus  Virgil  calls  him  the  old  man  of  Afcra.  *  We  know  ht- 
tle  or  nothing  of  this  poet,  but  by  the  few  remaining  poems 
of  his,  all  in  hexameter  verfc;  which  are,  ift,  "  The  Works 
*'  and  Days  -,"  2dly,  •"  The  Theogony,"  or  the  genealogy  of 
the  gods;  3dly,  *'  The  fliield  of  Hercules:"  Of  which  laft,  fome 
doubt  whether  it  was  v.ote  by  Heilod. 

I.  In  thefirft  of  thefe  poems,  entitled,  "  Tlxc  Works  and 
**  Days,"  Heliod  treats  of  agriculture,  which  requires,  befides 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  a  prudent  obfervation  of  times,  feafons, 
and  days.  This  poem  is  full  of  excellent  fentences  and  max- 
ims for  the  condu(fl  of  Hfe,  He  begins  it  with  a  Uiort,  but 
lively  defcription,  of  two  forts  of  diiputesj'the  one  f.ual  to 
mankind,  the  fource  of  quarrels,  difcords,  and  wars;  and  the 

Cc  ij 

'  Plia  1.  xvii.  c.  29.  2  QniiU.  1.  X,  c,  I,  ^  Edog.  vi.  vcr  70. 
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Other  infinitely  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  men,  as  it  fharpens 
their  wits,  excites  a  noble  and  generous  emulation  among  them, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  invention  and  improvement  of 
arts  and  faiences.  He  then  makes  an  admirable  defcription  of 
the  four  different  ages  of  the  world;  the  golden,  the  lilver, 
the  brazen,  and  the  iron  age.  The  perfons  who  lived  in  the 
golden  age,  are  thofe  whom  Jupiter  after  their  death  turned 
into  fo  many  Genii  *  or  fpirits,  and  then  appointed  them  as 
guardians  over  mankind,  giving  them  a  commiffion  to  go  up 
and  down  the  earth,  invifible  to  the  light  of  men,  and  to  ob- 
fcrve  all  their  good  and  evil  a£lions. 

This  poem  was  Virgil's  model  in  compoling  his  Georgics, 
as  he  himfelf  acknowledges  in  this  verfe : 

Afcraeumqne  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen  b^ 
"  And  fii.g  the  Afcraean  verfe  to  Ri.man  fwaiiis." 

The  choice  made  by  thefe  two  illuftrious  poets  of  this  fub- 
jecl  for  the  exercife  of  their  mufe,  fhows  in  what  honour  the 
ancients  held  agriculture,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  two 
innocent  fources  of  wealth  and  plenty.  It  is  much  to  be  de- 
plored, that,  in  after-ages,  men  departed  from  a  tafte  fo  agree- 
able to  nature,  and  fo  well  adapted  to  the  prefervation  of  in- 
nocence and  good  manners.  Avarice  and  luxury  have  entirely 
banifhed  it  the  world.  *'  '^  Nimlrum  alii  fubiere  ritus,  circa- 
*'  que  alia  mentes  hominum  detinentur,  et  avaritiae  tantum  ar- 
"  tes  coluntur." 

2.  "  The  Theogony"  of  Heficd,  and  the  poems  of  Homer, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fureft  and  moft  authentic  archives 
and  monuments  of  the  theology  of  tl  -  ancients,  and  of  the  o- 
pinion  they  had  of  their  gods.  For  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that 
thefe  poets  were  the  inventors  of  the  fables  which  we  read 
in  their  writings.  They  only  collected,  and  tranfmitted  to  pof- 
terity,  the  traces  of  the  religion  which  they  found  eftablifhed, 
and  which  prevailed  in  their  time  and  country. 

3.  "  The  Shield  of  Hercules"  is  a  fcparate  fragment  of  a 
poem,  wherein  it  is  pretended,  Heliod  celebrated  the  moft  il- 

h  Geor.  1.  ii.  ver.  176.  c  Plin.  in  Prooem.  1.  xiv. 

*   A>u//.oyi{, 
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luftrious  heroines  of  antiquity:  And  it  bears  that  title,  becaufe 
it  contains,  among  other  things,  a  longdefcription  of  the  fhield 
of  Hercules,  concerning  whom  the  famcpoem  relates  a  parti- 
cular adventure. 

This  poetry  of  Hefiod,  in  thofe  places  that  are  fufceptible 
of  ornament,  is  very  elegant  and  delightful,  but  not  fo  fub- 
lime  and  lofty  as  that  of  Homer.  Quintilian  reckons  him  the 
chief  in  the  middle  manner  of  writing.  "  ^  Datur  ei  palma 
**  in  illo  medio  dicendi  gcnere." 

«  Archilochus.  The  poet  Archilochus,  born  in  Paros,  in- 
ventor of  the  Iambic  verfc,  lived  in  the  time  of  Candaules, 
king  of  Lydia.  He  has  this  advantageln  common  with  Ho- 
mer, according  to  Valleius  Patcrcuhis,  that  he  carried  a't  once 
a  kind  of  poetry,  which  he  invented,  to  a  very  great  perfec- 
tion. The  feet  which  gave  their  name  to  thefe  verfc-s,  and 
\vhich  at  firft  were  the  only  fort  ufed,  are  compofed  of  one 
fhort,  and  one  long  fyllable.  The  Iambic  verfe,  fuch  as  it  was 
invented  by  Archilochus,  feems  very  proper  for  the  vehement 
and  energic  ftyle  :  Accordingly  we  fee,  that  Horace,  fpeaking 
of  this  poet,  fays,  that  it  was  his  anger,  or  rather  his  rage,  that 
armed  him  with  his  Iambics,  for  the  exercifing  and  exerting  of 
his  vengeance. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  arniavit  lanibo  f". 
And  Quintillian  *  fays,  he  had  an  uncommon  force  of  ex- 
prcflion  ;  was  full  of  bold  thoughts,  and  of  thofe  ftrokes  that 
r.re  fhort,  but  keen  and  piercing ;  in  a  word,  his  flyle  was 
ftrong  and  nervous.  The  longeft  f  of  his  poems  were  faid  to 
be  the  beft.  The  world  have  pafled  the  fame  judgment  upon 
the  orations  of  Demofthcnes  and  Cicero  ;  the  latter  of  whoni 
fays  the  fame  of  his  friend  Atticus'  letters. 

s  The  verfes  of  Archilochus  were  extremely  biting  and  liccn- 

Cc  iij 

dLib.  i.e.  5.  ^  A.  M.  32S0.     Ant.  J.  C.  714. 

f  Art.  Po'-.t.  V.  79.  e  Hor.  Epod.  OJ.  vi.  et  Epift.  xix.  1.  i. 

r 
*  .-lumma  in  hoc  vis  elocutlonis,  cum  validae  turn  breves  vibrantcfque  fcnten- 
tiae,  plurimum  fanguinis  itque  nervorum.     Quin.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

f   Ut  Ariflophani  Archilochi  iambus,  fic  epiilola  loiigilTima  quaeque  optima  vi- 
dctur.    Cic.  £pi(l.  il\..  1.  10.  ad  Atticum. 
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tious  ;  xvltnefs  tliofe  he  writ  againft  Lycambus  his  father-in- 
laV,  which  drove  him  into  def^iair.  For  this  double*  reafon, 
his  poetry,  how  excellent  focver  it  was  reckoned  In  other  re- 
fpecls,  was  banifhed  out  of  Sparta  ;  as  being  more  likely  to  cor- 
rupt the  hearts  and  manners  of  young  people,  than  to  be  ufe- 
ful  in  cultivating  their  underftanding.  We  have  only  fome 
very  fliort  fragments  that  remain  of  this  poet.  Such  a  nice- 
nefs  in  a  heathen  people,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  books 
which  they  thought  young  people  fhould  be  permitted  to  read, 
is  highly  worth  our  notice,  and  juftly  reproaches  many  Chrif- 
tians. 

HippoNAX.  This  poet  was  of  Ephefus,  and  fignalized  his 
v.lt  fome  years  after  Archilochus,  in  the  fame  kind  of  po^ry, 
and  with  the  fame  force  and  vehemence.  He  was  f  i-Jgly,  lit- 
tle, lean,  and  flender.  Two  celebrated  fculptors  and  brothers, 
Bupalas  and  Athcnis,  (fome  call  the  latter  Anthermus)  diverted 
themfelves  at  his  expence,  and  reprefented  him  in  a  ridiculous 
form.  It  is  dangerous  to  attack  fatiric  poets.  Hipponax  re- 
torted their  plealantry  with  fuch  keen  ftrokes  of  fatire,  that 
they  hanged  themfelves  out  of  mortification  :  Others  fay  they 
only  quitted  the  city  of  Ephefus,  where  Hipponax  lived.  His 
malignant  pen  did  not  fpare  even  thofe  to  whom  he  owed  his 
life.  How  monftrous  was  this  !  Horace  :{:  joins  Hipponax  with 
Archilochus,  and  reprefents  them  as  two  poets  equally  dan- 
gerous.     In  the  Anthologia  ^  there  are  three  or  four   epi- 

^  Anthol.l.  ill. 

*  I.ar edsvemonii  Kbros  \rchilochi  e  civitate  fua  exportari  juflerunt,  qnod  eo- 
rum  paiuni  verecundam  ac  pudicara  ledlionem  arbitrabantur.  Nolluerunt  cnim 
ea  iibcrorum  fuorum  animos  imbui,  ne  plus  moribus  noceret,  quam  ingeiiiis  pro- 
dcffet.  Itaque  maximum  poetam,  aut  certe  fummo  proximum,  quia  domum  fibi 
inviiam  obfoenis  maledidlis  laceraverat,  carminum  exilio  mul(ftai-uiit.  Val.  Pat. 
1.  vi  c    (. 

■j-  Hipponadli  notabilis  vultus  focditas  erat :  quamobrcm  imaginem  ejus  lafcivia 
joconim  ii  j^ropofuere  ridentiura  circulis.  Qnod  Hij  ponax  indignatus  amaritudi- 
neincsr  i  it  um  diflrin  itintantum,ut  credaturaliquibusadlaqueumeosimpuliffe: 
quod  faifur^  eft.     Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

\  — In  malos  afperrimns 

Parata  toUo  cornua : 
Quails  Lycamb^e  fprsrus  infido  gener, 
Aut  2cer  hoft;s  Bupalo.  Epod.  vi. 
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grams,  which  defcribe  Hipponax  as  terrible  even  after  death. 
They  admonilh  travellers  to  avoid  his  lomb,  as  a  place  from 
whence  a  dreadful  hail  perpetually  pours,  <t>;Zyi  tU  x'^^^K*"'  '•«?'»> 
riv  *f/y.7iv      **  Fuge  grandinantem  tumulum,  horrenduin." 

It  is  thought  he  invented  the  Soazon  verfe,  in  v,-hich  the 
Spondee  is  ufcd  inftead  of  the  Iambus  in  the  fixth  foot  of  the 
verfe  that  bears  that  name. 

Stesichorus.  He  was  of  Himera,  a  town  in  Sicily;  and 
excelled  in  Lyric  poetry,  as  did  thofe  other  poets  we  are  going 
to  fpeak  of.  Lyric  poetry  is  that,  the  verfes  of  which,  digefted 
into  odes  and  ftan/as,  were  fung  to  tlv'  lyre,  or  to  other  fuch 
like  inftruments.  Stefichorus  fiourilhed  between  the  .jythand 
the  47th  Olympiad.  '  Paufanias,  after  many  other  fabirs,  re- 
lates, that  Stefichorus  having  been  pv.nifiied  with  the  lofs  of 
light  for  his  fatirical  verles  "a!^ain{l  Helena,  did  not  recover  it, 
till  he  had  retra(5ted  his  inveftives,  by  writing  another  ode  con- 
trary to  the  firft ;'  which  latter  kind  of  ode  is  fince  called  Pa- 
linodia.  Quintillan  *  fays,  that  he  fung  of  wars  and  iliuftrious 
li:.'roes,  and  that  he  fupported  upon  the  lyre  all  the  dignity  and 
mojcily  of  epic  poetry. 

Alcman.  He  was  of  Lacedaemon,  or,  as  fome  will  have 
it,  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  lived  much  about  the  fame  time 
as  Stefichorus.  Some  make  him  the  firft  author  of  amorous 
verfcs. 

Alcaeus.  He  was  born  at  Mitylene  in  Lefbos :  It  is  from 
him  that  the  Alcaic  verfe  derived  its  name.  He  was  a  pro- 
felTcd  enemy  to  the  tyrants  of  Lefbos,  and  particularly  to  Pit- 
tacus,  againft  whom  he  perpetually  inveighed  in  his  verfes. 
It  is  faid  of  him  i',  that  being  once  in  a  battle,  he  was  feized 
with  fuch  /ear  and  terror,  that  he  threw  down  his  arms, 
and  ran  away,     f  Horace  has  thought  fit  to  give  us  the  fame 

Cc  iiij 

i  Paufan.  in  Lacon.  p.  aoo.  k  Herod.  I.  v.  c.  95. 

•  Stefichorum,  quam  fit  ingenio  validus,  materiae  quoque  oflendunt,  maxima 
bella  et  clariflimos  canciueni  duces,  et  epici  canninis  onera  lyra  fullineii:cxia.— * 
X^ib.  X.  c.  t 

j-  Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 

Senfi,  relida  non  bene  paimula.  Hot.  OJ.  vli,  I,  2. 
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account  of  himfelf.  Poets  do  not  value  themfelves  fo  much 
upon  provvefs,  as  upon  wit  *.  Quntilian  fays  that  the  ftyle  of 
Alcaeus  was  clofe,  magnificent,  and  accurate,  and,  to  complete 
his  charadler,  adds,  that  he  very  m.uch  refembled  Homer. 

SiMONiDEs.  This  poet  was  of  the  ifland  of  Ceos  in  the  ^gean 
fea.  He  continued  to  flourifh  at  the  time  of  Xerxes'  expedi- 
tion. He  f  excelled  principally  in  funeral  elegy.  The  inven- 
tion of  local  memory  is  afcribcd  to  him,  of  which  I  have  fpoke 
elfwhere:}:.  At  twenty- four  years  of  age  he  difputed  for  and 
carried  the  prize  of  poetry. 

*  The  anfwer  he  gave  a  prince  who  afked  him  what  God  was, 
is  much  celebrated.  That  prince  was  Hiero,  king  of  Syracufe, 
The  poet  defired  a  day  to  confider  the  queftion  propcfed  to 
him.  On  the  morrow  he  afked  two  days  •,  and  whenever  he 
was  called  upon  for  his  anfwer,  he  ftill  doubled  the  time. 
The  king,  furprifed  at  this  behaviour,  demanded  his  reafon 
for  it.  It  is,  replied  Simonides,  becaufe  the  m.ore  I  confider 
the  queftion,  the  more  obfcure  it  feems:  *'  Qu^ia  quanto  diu- 
*'  tius  confidero,  tanto  mihi  res  videtur  obfcurior."  The  an- 
fwer was  wife,  if  it  proceeded  from  the  high  idea  which  he 
conceived  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  which  [j  no  underftanding 
can  comprehend,  nor  any  tongue  exprefs. 

™  After  having  travelled  to  many  cities  of  Afia,  and  amaf- 
fed  confiderabie  wealth,  by  celebrating  the  praifes  of  thofe  in 
his  verfes,  who  were  capable  of  rewarding  him  well,  he  em- 
barked for  the  ifland  of  Ceos,  his  native  country.     The  fhip 

'  Cic.  de  Nat-  Deor.  1.  i,  n.  15.  »"  Phaetlr.  1  iv. 

*  In  eloquendo  brevis  et  magnificus  ct  diligens,  pkrumque  Homero  fimilis, 

■j-  Sed  ne  reliftis,  Mufa  procax,  jocis 

Ceae  retraces  munera  naeniae.  Horat. 

MoelUus  lacrymus  Simoiiideis.  Catull. 

\  Method  of  f  caching  and  Studying  the  Belles  Lettres. 

II  Certe  hoc  eft  Deus,  qviod  et  turn  dicitur,  i;on  poteft  dici :  ci-'m  aeftematnr, 
non  poteCaeiiimari;  cum  comparatur,  non  poteft  comparari;  cuni  defiiiitiir,  ipfa 
'definitions  crefcit.     S.  Aug.  ferm  de  temp  cix. 

h'obis  ad  intelietHum  p'cSus  anguftum  eft.  £t  ideo  dc  eum  (Dium)  digne 
acftimaiTiU.,  diiiTi  itiieftimahiltm  dicimus.  Eloquar  quemadmodun-,  fer.tic-v— 
Magr.itudin.  m  Dei  qui  fe  putat  nofce,  miiiuit :  qui  r.on  vult  niiiiuere,  non  novit. 
^liiiiit.  *eljx. 
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was  caft  away.  Every  one  endeavoured  to  fave  wliat  they 
could.  Simonides  took  no  care  of  any  thing ;  and  when  he 
was  afked  the  reafon  for  it,  he  replied,  "  I  carry  all  I  have 
"  about  me;"  '*  Mecum,  inquit,  mea  funt  cun^ta."  Several 
of  the, company  were  drowned  by  the  weight  of  the  things 
they  attempted  to  fave,  and  thofe  who  got  to  lliore  were  rob- 
bed by  thieves.  All  that  efcaped  went  to  Clazomena,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  vefltil  was  loft.  One  of 
the  citizens,  wlio  loved  learning,  and  had  read  the  poems  of 
Simonides  with  great  adnuration,  was  exceedingly  pleafcd,  and 
thought  it  an  honour  to  receive  him  into  his  houfe.  He  fup- 
plied  him  abundanily  with  necefTaries,  whilft  the  reft  were  ob- 
liged to  beg  through  the  city.  The  poet,  upon  meeting  them, 
did  not  forget  to  obierve  how  juftly  he  had  anfwered  them  in 
regard  to  his  effects:  "  Dixi,  inquit,  mea  mccum  eil'c  cunclaj 
*'  vos  quod  rapuiftis,  perit." 

He  was  reproached  with  having  difiionoured  poetry  by  his 
avarice,  in  making  his  pen  venal,  and  not  compofmg  any  verfes 
till  he  had  agreed  on  the  price  of  them.  "  In  Ariltotle  we  fmd 
a  proof  of  this,  which  does  him  no  honour.  A  perfon  who 
had  won  the  prize  in  the  chariot-races,  deiired  Simonides  to 
compofi  a  fong  of  triumph  upon  that  fubjedt.  The  poet,  not 
thinkmg  the  reward  fufiicicnt,  replied,  that  he  could  not  treat 
it  well.  This  prize  had  been  won  by  mules,  and  he  pretend- 
ed that  animal  did  not  afford  the  proper  matter  for  praifc. 
Greater  offers  were  made  him,  which  ennobled  the  mule ; 
and  the  poem  was  made.  Money  has  long  had  power  to  bc- 
ftow  nobility  and  beauty. 

Et  genus  et  formam  regina  pecunia  donat. 

As  this  animal  is  generated  between  a  fhe-afs  and  an  horfe, 
the  poet,  as  Ariftotle  obfcrves,  confidercd  them  at  firft  only 
on  the  bafe  fide  of  their  pedigree.  But  money  made  him  take 
them  in  the  other  light,  and  he  ftyled  them  "  illuftrious  foals 
*'  of  rapid  fteeds:"  xa^^fT*  kiWo-xoS-j^  ^ufaTf!?  Its-jv. 

Sappho.  She  was  of  the  fame  place,  and  lived  at  the  fame 
time  with  Alcaeus.  The  Sapphic  vcrfe  took  its  name  from  her, 

^  Rlict.  1.  Ui.  c.  ?. 
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She  compofed  a  conf.derable  number  of  poems,  of  which  there 
are  but  two  remaining;  which  are  fulScient  to  fatisfy  us  that 
the  praifes  given  her  in  all  ages,  for  the  beauty,  pathetic  foft- 
nci's,  numbers,  harmony,  and  intinite  graces  of  her  peetry, 
are  not  without  foundation.  As  a  further  proof  of  her  merit, 
flie  was  called  the  tenth  Mule;  and  the  people  of  Mitylene 
engraved  her  image  upon  their  money.  It  were  to  be  wilhed, 
that  the  purity  of  her  manners  had  been  equal  to  the  beauty 
of  her  genius;  and  that  fhe  had  not  difhonoured  her  fex  by 
her  vices  and  irregularities. 

*•  Anacreon.  This  poet  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia.  He 
lived  in  the  2 7th  Olympiad.  Anacreon  fpent  a  great  part  of 
his  time  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  that  happy  tyrant  of  Samos; 
and  not  only  fhared  in  all  his  pleafures,  but  was  of  his  council, 
P  Plato  tells  us,  that  Hip^archus,  one  of  the  fons^of  Pififtratus, 
fent  a  veiTel  of  fifty  oars  to  Anacreon,  and  wrote  him  a  moft 
obliging  letter,  intreating  him  to  come  to  Athens,  where  his 
excellent  works  would  be  efteemed  and  reliihcd  as  they  de- 
fcrved.  It  is  fald,  the  only  ftudy  of  this  poet  was  joy  and  plea- 
fure :  And  thofe  remains  we  have  of  his  poetry  fufficiently 
confirm  it.  We  fee  plainly  in  all  his  verfes,  that  his  hand 
writes  what  his.  heart  feels  and  di£lates.  It  is  impofllble  to 
exprcfs  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  poems:  Nothing  could 
be  more  eflimable,  had  their  objeft  been  more  noble. 

Thespis.  He  was  the  firft  inventor  of  Tragedy.  I  defer 
fpeaking  of  him,  till  I  come  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
tragic  poets. 

Of  the  Sefen  TFise  Men  of  Greece. 

These  men  are  too  famous  in  antiquity  to  be  omitted  in  this 
prefent  hifl:ory.   Their  lives  are  written  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Thales,  the  Milefian.  If  Cicero  *  is  to  be  believed,  Thales 
Avas  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  feven  wife  men.  It  was  he  that 
laid  the  firft  foundations  of  philofophy  in  Greece,  and  founded 

"*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  izl.  P  In  Mi]  par.  p.  228,  229. 

*  Princeps  Thales,  unus  e  feptcnij  cui  fex  reliqucs  conceCiffe  primas  ferunt.— • 
Lib.  iv.  Acad  Quacll.  n.  1x8,. 
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the  fc6l  called  the  Ionic  fcft;  bccaufe  he,  the  founder  of  it, 
was  born  in  tlie  country  of  Ionia. 

''He  held  water  to  be  the  firft  principle  of  all  tilings;  and 
that  God  was  that  intelligent  being,  by  which  all  tilings  were 
formed  by  water.  The  firft  of  thefe  opinions  he  had  borrow- 
ed from  the  Egyptians,  who,  feeing  the  Nile  to  be  the  caufc 
of  the  fertility  of  all  their  lands,  might  eafily  imagine  from 
thence,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  things. 

He  was  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  that  ftudied  aftronomy.  He 
had  exadlly  foretold  the  time  of  the  eclipfe»of  the  fun  that 
happened  in  ihe  reign  of  Aftyages,  king  of  ^Icdia,  of  which, 
mention  has  been  made  already. 

He  was  alfo  the  firft  that  fixed  the  term  and  duration  of  the 
folar  year  among  the  Grecians.  By  comparing  the  bignefs  of 
the  fun's  body  with  that  of  the  moon,  he  thought  he  had  dif- 
covered,  that  the  body  of  the  moon  was  in  folidity  but  the 
feven  hundred  and  twenti^^th  pra-t  of  the  fun's  body,  and  con- 
fequently,  that  the  folid  body  of  the  fun  was  above  feven  hun- 
dred times  bigger  than  the  folid  body  of  the  moon.  This 
computation  is  very  far  from  being  true;  as  the  fun's  folidity 
exceeds  not  only  feven  hundred  times,  but  many  millions  of 
times,  the  moon's  magnitude  or  folidity.  But  we  know,  that 
in  all  thefe  matters^  and  particularly  in  that  of  which  wc  are 
now  fpcaking,  the  firft  obfervations  and  difcoveries  were  very 
imperfeiSt. 

"■  When  Thales  travelled  into  Egypt,  he  difcovered  an  eafy 
and  certain  method  for  taking  the  exadl  height  of  the  pyra- 
mids, by  obferving  the  time  when  the  fliadow  of  our  body  is 
equal  in  length  to  the  heiglit  of  the  body  itfelf. 

*  To  ftiow,  that  pjiilofophers  were  not  fo  deftitute  of  that 
fort  of  talents  and  capacity,  which  is  proper  for  bufinefs,  as 
fome  people  imagined ;  and  that  they  would  be  as  fucccfsful 
as  others  in  growing  rich,  if  they  thought  fit  to  apply  thcm- 
fclves  that  way,  he  bought  the  fruit  of  all  the  olive-trees  ia 
the  territory  of  Miletos,  before  they  were  in  bloflbm.     The 

*>  Lib  i.  de  Na.  Dcor  n.  25.  r  Pliii- 1-  xijcvi.  c.  li. 

*  Cic.  1.  i.  dcWvin.  u.  in. 
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profound  knowledge  he  had  of  nature,  had  pro^  abiy  enabled 
him  to  forefee  that  the  year  would  be  extremely  fertile.  It 
proved  fo  in  efFedlj  and  he  made  a  confiderable  profit  of  his 
bargain. 

He  ufcd  to  thank  the  gods  for  three  things;  that  he  was 
born  a  reafonable  creature,  and  not  a  beaft;  a  man,  and  not 
a  woman;  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Barbarian.  Upon  his  mother's 
preffing  him  to  marry,  when  he  was  young,  he  told  her,  it 
was  then  too  foon;  and  after  feveral  years  v/ere  elapfcd,  he 
told  her,  it  was  then  too  late. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking,  and  very  attentively  contem- 
plating the  ftars,  he  chanced  to  fall  into  a  ditch.  Ha  !  fays  to 
him  a  good  old  woman  that  was  by,  how  will  you  perceive  what 
pafles  in  the  heavens,  and  v/hat  is  fo  infinitely  above  your  head 
if  you  cannot  fee  what  is  juft  at  your  feet,  and  before  your  nofe  ? 

'He  was  born  the  firfl  year  of  the  35th,  and  died  the  firft 
year  of  the  58th  Olympiad:  Confequently  he  lived  to  be  above 
ninety  years  of  age. 

SoLcn.     His  life  has  been  already  related  at  length. 

Chilo.  He  was  a  Lacedaemonian  :  Very  little  is  related  of 
him.  ^fop  aflcing  him  one  day,  how  Jupiter  employed  him-, 
fell  ;  "  In  humbling  thofc,"  fays  he,  "  that  exalt  themfelves, 
*'  and  exalting  thofe  that  abafe  themfelves." 

He  died  of  joy  at  Pifa,  upon  feeing  his  fon  win  the  prize  at 
boxing,  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  fa'id,  when  he  was  dying, 
that  he  was  not  corifcious  to  himfelf  of  having  committed  any 
fault  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  an  opinion  well  be- 
coming the  pride  and  blindnefs  of  a  heathen  philofopher;  un- 
lefs  it  v.as  once,  by  having  made  ufe  of  a  little  diffimulaticq 
and  evafion,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  a  friend:  In 
which  aftion  he  did  not  know,  whether  he  had  done  well  or 
ill..     He  died  about  the  £fty-fecond  Olimpiad. 

PiTTACus.  He  was  of  Mitylene,  a  city  of  Lefbos.  Joining 
with  the  brothers  of  Alcaeus,  the  famons  Lyric  poet,  and  with 
Alcacus  himfelf,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  exiled  party,  he 
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drove  the  tyrants  who  had  ufurped  the  government,  cut  of  that 
ifland. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  being  at  war  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, gave  Pittacus  the  command  of  the  army.  To  fparc  the 
blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  offered  to  fight  Phrynon  the  c- 
nemy's  general,  in  fingle  combat.  The  challenge  was  accept- 
ed. Pittacus  was  viiStorious,  and  killed  his  adverfary.  The 
Mitylenians,  out  of  gratitude,  with  unanimous  confcnt  con- 
ferred the  fovereignty  of  the  city  upon  him  ;  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  behaved  himfclf  with  {o  much  moderation  and 
wifdom,  that  he  was  always  refpcdled  and  beloved  by  his  fub- 
jecb. 

In  the  mean  time  Alcaeus,  who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  all 
tyrants,  did  not  fpare  Pittacus  in  his  verfes,  notwithftanding 
the  mildnefs  of  his  government  and  temper,  but  inveighed  fe- 
verely  againft  him.  The  poet  fell  afterwards  into  Pittacus* 
hands,  who  was  fo  far  from  taking  revenge,  that  he  gave  him 
his  liberty,  and  fliowed  by  that  aft  of  clemency  and  gensrofity, 
that  he  was  only  a  tyrant  in  name. 

After  having  governed  ten  years  with  great  equity  and  wif- 
dom, he  voluntarily  refigned  his  authority,  and  retired.  *  He 
ufed  to  fay,  that  the  proof  of  a  good  government  was,  to  engage 
the  fubjects,  not  to  be  afraid  of  their  prince,  but  to  be  afraid 
for  him.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  man  flaould  ever 
give  himfelf  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  ill  of  a  friend,  or  even  of 
an  enemy.     He  died  in  the  5 2d  Olympaid. 

Bias.  We  know  but  very  little  of  Bias.  He  obliged  Aly- 
attus,  king  of  Lydia,  by  a  ftratagem,  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Priene, 
where  he  was  born.  This  city  was  hard  preiTed  with  famine  j 
upon  which  he  caufed  two  mules  to  be  fattened,  and  contrived 
a  way  to  have  them  pafs  into  the  enemy's  camp.  The  good 
condition  they  were  in  aftoniilied  the  king,  who  thereupon  fent 
deputies  into  the  city,  upon  pretence  of  offering  terms  of  peace, 
but  really  to  obferve  the  ftate  of  the  town  and  the  people. 
Bias  guelGng  their  errand,    ordered  the  granaries  to  be  filled 

E<  TSi  iJ,T))x.Jjf  0  aip^rji  ■csxgary.vj.'.Jiii  jjCustCki  «ii  au,i!»,  u/.a'  J.-i^'  ljlvj.    I'Iu'-.  ill 
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with  great  heaps  of  fand,  and  thofe  heaps  to  be  covered  over 
with  corn.  When  the  deputies  returned,  and  made  report  to 
the  king,  of  the  great  plenty  of  provilion  they  had  feen  in  the 
city,  he  hefitated  no  longer,  but  concluded  a  treaty,  and  raifed 
the  fiege.  *  One  of  the  maxims  Bias  particularly  taught  and 
recommended,  was,  to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  and  afcribe  all 
the  glory  of  it  to  the  gods. 

Cleobulus.  We  know  as  little  of  this  wife  man,  as  of  the 
former.  He  was  born  at  L;ndos,  a  town  in  the  ille  of  Rhodes ; 
or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  in  Caria.  He  invited  Solon  to  come 
and  live  with  him,  when  Piiiftratus  had  ufurped  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  Athens. 

Pr^RiANDER.  He  was  numbered  among  the  wife  men,  though 
he  was  a  tyrant  of  Corinth.  When  he  had  lirft  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  that  city,  he  writ  to  Thrafybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletos, 
to  know  what  meafures  he  fliould  take  with  his  new-acquired 
fubjedls.  The  latter,  without  any  other  anfwer,  led  the  melTen- 
ger  into  a  field  of  wheat,  where,  in  walking  along  he  beat 
down  with  his  cane  all  the  ears  of  corn  that  were  higher  than 
the  reft'.  Periander  perfecStly  well  underftood  the  meaning  of 
this  enigmatical  anfwer,  which  was  a  tacit  intimation  to  him, 
that,  in  order  to  fecure  his  ov/n  life,  he  fliould  cut  off  the  moil 
eminent  of  the  Corinthian  citizens.  "  But,  if  we  may  believe 
Plutarch,  Periander  did  not  relifli  fo  cruel  an  advice. 

^  He  writ  circular  letters  to  all  the  wife  men,  inviting  them 
to  pafs  fome  time  with  him  at  Corinth,  as  they  had  done  the 
year  before  at  Sardis  with  Croefus.  Princes  in  thofe  days 
thought  themfelves  much  honoured,  when  they  could  have 
fuch  guefls  in  their  houfes.  ^  Plutarch  defcribes  an  entertain- 
ment which  Periander  gave  thefe  illuftrious  guefts  j  and  ob- 
ferves,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  decent  iimplicity  of  it,  adapt- 
ed to  the  tafte  and  humour  of  the  perfons  entertained,  did 
him  much  more  honour,  than  the  greateft  magnificence  could 
have  done.      The  Uibje^Sl  of  their  difcourfe  at  table  was  fome- 

u  In  Conv.  fspt-  fap.  ^  Diog.  Laert.  in  vlt.  Periand. 
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times  grave  and  ferious,  and  fometimes  pleafant  and  gay.  One 
of  the  company  propofed  this  queftlon:  Wiiich  is  the  moft 
perfect  popular  government?  That,  anfwercd  Solon,  where 
an  injury  done  to  any  private  citizen  is  fuch  to  the  whole  body: 
That,  fays  Bias,  where  the  law  has  no  fuperior:  That,  fays 
Thales,  where  the  inhabitants  are  neither  too  rich,  nor  too 
poor:  That,  fays  Anacharlis,  where  virtue  is  honoured,  and 
vice  detefted :  Says  Pittacus,  where  dignit'.es  are  always  con- 
ferred upon  the  virtuous,  and  never  upon  the  \t'icked:  Says 
Cleobulus,  where  the  citizens  fear  blame,  more  than  punilh- 
ment:  Says  Chiio,  where  the  laws  are  more  regarded,  and 
have  more  authority  than  the  orators.  From  all  thefe  opini- 
ons Periaiider  concluded,  that  the  moft  perfe(ft  popular  go- 
vernment would  be  that  which  came  neareft  to  arirtocracy, 
where  the  fovereign  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  of  honour  and  virtue. 

Whilft  thefe  wife  men  were  aflembled  togetljer  at  Perian- 
der's  court,  a  courier  arrived  from  Amalis  king  of  Egypt,  with 
a  letter  for  Bias,  with  whom  that  king  kept  a  clofe  correfpon- 
dence.  The  purport  of  this  letter  was,  to  confult  him  how 
he  fliould  anfwer  a  propofal  made  to  liim  by  the  king  of  Ethio- 
pia, of  his  drinking  up  the  feaj  in  which  cafe  the  Ethiopian 
king  promifed  to  refign  to  him  a  certain  number  of  cities  in 
his  dominions :  But  if  he  did  not  do  it,  then  he,  Araafls,  was 
to  give  up  the  fame  number  of  his  cities  to  the  king  of  Ethio- 
pia. It  was  ufual  in  thofe  days  for  princes  to  propound  fuch 
enigmatical  and  puzzling  queftions  to  one  another.  Bias  an- 
fivered  him  dire£l!y,  and  advifed  him  to  accept  the  offer,  on 
condition  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  would  ftop  all  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  fea;  for  the  bullnofs  was  only  to- drink  up 
the  fea,  and  not  tlie  rivers.  We  find  an  aiifwer  to  the  fame 
effect  afcribed  to  ii"/op. 

I  muft  not  here  forget  to  takt^notice,  that  thefe  wife  men, 
of  whom  I  have  been  fpeaking,  were  all  lovers  of  poetry,  and 
compofed  vcrfes  themfclvcK,  fomc  of  them  a  conhderable  num- 
ber, upon  fubjc^ts  of  morality  and  policy,  which  are  certainly 
topics  not  unworthy  of  the  mufcs.  ^  Solon,  however,  is  re- 
s' Plut.  ill  Splon.  p-  79.  » 
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preached  for  having  written  feme  licentious  verfes;  which  may 
teach  us  what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  thefe  pretended 
wife  men  of  the  Pagan  world. 

Inftead  of  feme  of  the  wife  men  which  I  have  mentioned, 
fonle  people  have  fubftituted  others;  as  Anacharfis,  for  ex- 
ample, Myfc,  Epiraenides,  Pherecydes.  The  firft  of  thcfe  is  the 
moft  known  in  ftory. 

Anacharsis.  Long  before  Solon's  time  the  Scythian  No- 
mades  were  in  great  reputation  for  their  fimplicity,  frugality, 
temperance,  and  juftice.  '^  Homer  calls  them  a  very  juft  na- 
tion. Anacharfis  was  one  of  thefe  Scythians,  and  of  the  royal 
family.  A  certain  Athenian,  once  in  company  with  AnacharCs, 
reproached  him  with  his  country:  My  country,  you  think,  re- 
plied Anacharfis,  is  no  great  honour  to  me;  and  you.  Sir,  in 
my  opinion,  are  no  great  honour  to  your  country.  His  good 
fenfe,  profound  knowledge,  and  great  experience,  made  him 
pafs  for  one  of  the  fcven  wife  men.  He  wrote  a  treatife  in  verfe 
upon  the  art  military,  and  compofed  another  tract  on  the  laws 
of  Scythia. 

■  He  ufed  to  make  viflts  to  Solon.  It  was  in  a  converfation 
with  him,  that  he  compared  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  only  en- 
tangle little  flies,  whilil:  wafps  and  hornets  break  through  them. 
Being  inured  to  the  auflere  and  poor  life  of  the  Scythians, 
he  fet  little  value  upon  riches.  Croefus  invited  him  to  come 
and  fee  him,  and  without  doubt  hinted  to  him,  that  he  was 
able  to  mend  his  fortune.  **  I  have  no  occalion  for  your  gold, 
"  faid  the  Scythian  in  his  anfwer;  I  came  Into  Greece  only 
**  to  enrich  my  mind,  and  improve  my  underftanding;  I  fliall 
"  be  very  well  fatisficd,  if  I  return  into  my  own  country,  not 
"  with  an  addition  to  my  wealth,  but  with  an  increafe  of 
**  knowledge  and  virtue."  However,  Anacharfis  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  Avent  to  that  prince's  court. 

*  We  have  already  obferved  that  ^fop  was  much  furprifed 
2nd  difatisfied  at  the  cold  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  So- 
lon viewed  the  magnificence  of  the  palace,  and  the  vafi:  trea- 
fuves  of  Croefus;  becaufe  it  was  the  mafiier  and  not  the  houle, 

2  Iliad.  1.  xi.  ver.  6.  *  Plut.  ^n  Conv.  fept.  fap.  p.  155. 
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that  the  philofopher  would  have  had  reafon  to  admire.  «*  Ccr- 
"  tainly,"  fays  Anacharfis  to  iEfop  on  that  occafion,  "  you  have 
**  forgot  your  own  fable  of  the  fox  and  panther.  The  latter 
"  for  her  highefl:  virtue,  could  only  ftiow  her  fine  ikin,  beau- 
«*  tifuUy  marked  and  fpotted  with  different  colours:  The  fox's 
*«  fkin,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  plain,  but  contained  witlijn 
<*  it  a  treafure  of  fubtiltier.,  and  Itratagems  of  infinite  value. 
**  This  very  image,  continued  the  Scythian,  fliows  me  your 
**  own  charadler.  You  are  affected  with  a  fplendid  outfide, 
**  whilft  you  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  what  is  truly  the  man, 
«'  that  is,  to  that  which  is  in  him,  and  coniequently  properly 
«  his." 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  an  epitome  of  the  life 
and  fentiments  of  Pythagoras,  who  flourftied  in  the  tijne  of 
which  I  have  been  fpeaking.  But  this  I  defer  till  I  come  to 
another  volume,  wherein  I  defign  to  join  a  great  many  philo- 
fophers  together,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  their  refpeciive  dodlrines  and  tenets. 

w^sop.  I  join  ^Efop  with  the  wife  men  of  Greece;  not  only 
becaufe  he  was  often  amongft  them*,  but  becaufe  he  taught 
true  wifdom  with  far  more  art  than  they  do  who  teach  it  by 
rules  and  definitions. 

TEfop  v>ras  by  birth  a  Phrygian.  As  to  his  mind,  he  had  a- 
bundance  of  wit:  But  with  regard  to  his  body,  he  was  hunch- 
backed, little,  crooked,  deformed,  and  withal  of  a  very  un- 
comely countenance;  having  fcarce  the  figure  of  a  man;  and, 
for  a  conliderable  time,  almoft:  without  tlie  ufe  of  fpeech.  As 
to  his  condition  of  life,  he  was  a  flave;  and  the  merchant  who 
had  bought  him,  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  him  off  his  hands, 
fo  extremely  were  people  fhocked  at  his  unfightly  figure  and 
deformity. 
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*  ^fopus  ille  e  Phrygia  fabulator,  haud  immerit6  fapiens  exiftimatus  eft  :  cum 
quaeutilia  monitu  fuafuque  erant,non  fevere.non  iinperios.epraecei)it  etcenfuitjUt 
philofophis  nios  eft,  fed  feftivos  dclcdtabilefque  apoicgos  commcntus,  res  falubri- 
ter  ac  profpicienter  aiiimadvcrfas,  in  mentes  animofque  honiinum,  cum  audicndi 
Quadam  jllecebra  induit.    Aul.  Cell.  NovJl.  Art.  1.  ii.  c.  29. 
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Tlie  firft  mafter  he  had,  fent  him  to  labour  in  the  field; 
wliether  it  was  that  he  thought  him  incapable  of  any  better  em- 
ployment, or  only  to  remove  fo  difagreeble  an  object  out  of 
his  fight. 

He  was  afterwards  fold  to  a  philofopher,  named  Xanthus. 
I  fhould  never  have  done,  Ihould  I  relate  all  the  ftrokes  of  wit, 
the  fprightly  repartees,  and  the  arch  and  humorous  circum- 
flances  of  his  words  and  behaviour.  One  day  his  mafter,  de- 
signing to  treat  fome  of  his  friends,  ordered  ^fop  to  provide 
the  beft  things  he  could  find  in  the  market,  ^fop  thereupon 
made  a  large  provifion  of  tongues,  which  he  defired  the  cook 
to  ferve  up  With  different  fauces.  When  dinner  came,  the 
firll  and  fecond  courfe,  the  laft  fervice,  and  all  the  made  diihes, 
were  tongues.  Did  I  not  order  you,  fays  Xanthus  in  a  vio- 
lent paffion,  to  buy  the  beft  viduals  the  market  afforded  ?  And 
have  I  not  obeyed  your  orders  ?  fays  ^fop.  Is  there  any  thing 
better  than  tongues?  Is  not  the  tongue  the  bond  of  civil  fo- 
ciety,  the  key  of  fciences,  and  the  organ  of  truth  and  reafon  I 
By  means  of  the  tongue  cities  are  built,  and  governments  e- 
flabliflied  and  adminiftered :  Witla  that  men  inftru^l,  perfuade, 
and  prefide  in  afiemblies:  It  is  the  inftrument  by  which  we 
acquit  ourfelves  of  the  chief  of  all  our  duties,  the  praifing  and 
adoring  the  gods.  Well  then,  replied  Xanthus,  thinking  to 
catch  him,  go  to  market  again  to-morrow,  and  buy  me  the 
worft  things  you  can  find.  This  fame  company  will  dine  with 
me,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  diverfify  my  entertainment.  jEfop 
the  next  day  provided  nothing  but  the  very  fame  diihes ;  tel- 
ling his  mafter,  that  the  tongue  was  the  worft  thing  in  the 
v/orld.  It  is,  fays  he,  the  inftrument  of  all  ftrife  and  conten- 
tion, the  fomenter  of  law-fuits,  and  the  fource  of  divifions  and 
wars :  It  is  the  organ  of  error,  of  lies,  calumny,  and  blafphemy. 

iEfop  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  his  liberty.  One  of 
the  firft  ufes  he  made  of  it  was  to  go  to  Croefus,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  reputation  and  fame,  had  been  long  defi- 
rous  to  fee  him.  The  ftrange  deformity  of  ^fop's  perfon 
lliocked  the  king  at  firft,  and  much  abated  the  good  opinion 
he  had  conceived  of  him.      But  the  beauty  of  his  mind  fooa 
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difcovered  itfelf  through  the  coarfe  veil  that  covered  it-,  and 
Croefus  found,  as  j^ilfop  faid  on  anotlier  occafion,  that  we  ougiit 
not  to  confider  the  form  of  the  veflel,  but  the  quality  of  the 
liquor  it  contains. 

^  He  made  feveral  voyages  into  Greece,  either  for  pleafure, 
or  upon  the  affairs  of  Croefus.  Being  at  Athens  fome  fmall 
time  after  Pififlratus  had  ufurped  the  fovercignty,and  abolifhed 
the  popular  government,  and  obferving  tliat  the  Athenians 
bore  this  new  yoke  with  great  impatience,  he  repeated  to  them 
the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  demanded  a  king  from  Jupiter. 

It  is  doubted  wiaether  the  fables  of  iEfop,  fuch  as  we  have 
them,  are  all  his,  at  leaft  in  regard  to  the  expreflion..  Great 
part  of  them  are  afcribed  to  Planudius,  who  wrote  his  life, 
and  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

-^fop  is  taken  for  the  author  and  inventor  of  this  (implc 
and  natural  manner  of  conveying  inftruclion  by  tales  and  fables  j 
in  which  manner  Phacdrus  fpeaks  of  him : 

^fopus  aucftor  quam  materiam  rcperit, 
,  Hanc  ego  polivi  verlibus  fcnariis. 

But  the  *  glory  of  this  invention  is  really  the  poet  Hefiod's; 
an  invention  which  does  not  feem  to  be  of  any  great  impor- 
tance, or  extraordinary  merit ;  and  yethas  been  much  efteemed 
and  made  ufe  of  by  the  grcateft  philofophers  and  ableft  poli- 
ticians. '^  Plato  tells  us,  that  Socrates,  a  little  before  he  died, 
turned  fome  of  -^fop's  fables  into  verfe :  ^  And  Plato  himfelf 
earneflly  recommends  it  to  nurfes  to  inftrudl  their  children  in 
them  betimes,  in  order  to  form  their  manners,  and  to  infpirc 
them  early  with  the  love  of  wifdoni. 

Fables  could  never  have  been  fo  univerfally  adopted  by  all 
nations,  as  we  fee  they  have,  if  there  was  not  a  vail  fund  of 

Ddij 

b  Phaedr.  1.  i.  fab.  2.  cplat.  inPbaedr.  p.  60.  dLib.  ii.dc  Rep. '0.378. 

•  lUae  quoque  fabulae,  quae,  etiamfi  originem  non  ab  ^fopo  accepenint,  (nam 
vidctur  earum  primus  audor  Hefiodus)  nomine  tamen  -ff-fopi  maximc  celcbran- 
tur,  ducere  animos  folent,  praecipuc  rullicorum  ct  iniperiforum  :  qui  et  fimplicius 
quae  fitfta  funt  audiunt,  et  capti  voluptate, facile  ii$  quibus  dde^ftautur  conlenciuiit. 
^intil.  1.  %'.  c.  I», 
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tifeful  truths  contained  in  them,  and  agreeably  concealed  un- 
der that  plain  and  negligent  difguife,  in  which  their  peculiar 
character  conllfts.  The  Creator,  certainly  defigning  the  prof- 
pe6t  of  nature  for  the  inflruftion  of  mankind,  endued  the  brute 
part  of  it  with  various  inftincts,  inclinations,  and  properties,  to 
ferve  as  fo  many  pictures  in  little  to  man  of  the  feveral  duties 
incumbent  upon  him,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  good  or 
evil  qualities  he  ought  to  acquire  or  avoid.  Thus  has  he  giv- 
en us,  for  inftance,  a  lively  image  of  meeknefs  and  innocence 
in  the  lamb ;  of  fidelity  and  friendfhip  in  the  dog;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  of  violence,  i  apacioufnefs,  and  cruelty  in  the  wolf, 
the  lion,  and  the  tyger;  and  fo  of  the  other  fpecies  of  animals: 
aiid  all  this  he  has  defigned,  not  only  as  inftrudtion,  but  as  a 
fecret  reproof  to  man,  if  he  fhould  be  indifferent  about  thofc 
qualities  in  himfelf,  which  he  cannot  forbear  efteeming,  or  de- 
teflin^,  even  in  the  brutes  themfelves. 

This  is  a  dumb  language,  which  ail  nations  underftand :  It 
is  a  fentiment  engraven  in  nature,  which  every  man  carries 
about  him.  ^fop  was  the  firft  of  all  the  profane  writers, 
who  laid  hold  of,  and  unfolded  it,  made  happy  applications  of 
it,  and  attracted  mens  attention  to  this  fort  of  genuine  and 
natural  inftruclion,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  all  capacities, 
and  equally  adapted  to  perfons  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  He 
was  the  firft  that,  in  order  to  give  body  and  fubftance  to  vir- 
tues, vices,  duties,  and  maxims  of  fociety,  did,  by  an  ingenious 
artifice  and  innocent  fi<^ion,  invent  the  method  of  clothing 
them  with  graceful  and  familiar  images  borrowed  from  natu'-e, 
by  giving  language  to  brute  beads,  and  afcribing  fenfe  and  rea- 
fon  to  plants  and  trees,  and  all  forts  of  inanimate  creatures. 

The  fables  of  ^fop  are  void  of  all  ornament ;  but  abound 
with  good  fenfe,  and  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children, 
for  whom  they  were  more  particularly  compofcd.  Thofe  of 
Phaedrus  are  in  a  ftyle  fomewhat  more  elevated  and.  diffufed^ 
but  at  the  fame  time  have  a  fimplicity  and  elegance,  that  very 
much  refemble  the  Attic  fpirit  and  fiiyle,  in  the  plain  way  of 
Writing,  which  was  the  fineft  and  mofi:  delicate  kind  of  compo- 
fition  in  ufe  among  the  Grecians.     Monlieur  de  la  Fontaine, 
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who  was  veryfenfible  that  the  French  tongue  is  not  fufceptiblc 
of  the  fame  elegant  fimplicity,  has  enlivened  his  fables  with  a 
fprightlyand  original  turn  of  thought  and  cxprcfiion,  peculiar 
to  himfelf,  which  no  other  perfon  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  why  *  Seneca  lays  down  as  a  fact, 
that  the  Romans  to  his  time  had  never  tried  their  pens  in  this 
kind  of  compolition.  Were  the  fables  of  Phaedrus  unknown 
to  him  ? 

^  Plutarch  relates  the  manner  of  ^^fop's  death.  He  went 
to  Delphos  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  to  offer, 
in  the  name  of  Croefus,  a  great  facrifice  to  Apollo,  and  to 
give  each  inhabitant  a  f  confiderable  fum.  A  quarrel  which 
arofe  between  him  and  the  people  of  Delphos,  occafioned  him, 
after  the  facrifice,  to  fend  back  the  money  to  Croefus,  and  to 
inform  him,  that,  thofe  for  whom  it  was  intended,  had  rendered 
themfelves  tinworthy  of  his  bounty.  The  inhabitants  of  Del- 
phos caufed  him  to  be  condemned  as  guilty  of  facrilege,  and 
to  be  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  a  rock.  The  god,  offend- 
ed by  this  aclion,  punifhed  them  with  a  plague  arid  famine;  {o 
that,  to  put  an  end  to  thofe  evils,  they  caufed  it  to  be  fignificd 
in  all  the  aiTemblies  of  Greece,  that  if  any  one,  for  the  honour  of 
^.fop,  would  come  and  claim  vengeance  for  his  death,  they 
would  give  him  fatisfactiqn.  ^  At  the  third  generation  a  man 
from  Samos  prefented  himfelf,  who  had  no  other  relation  to 
j^Ifop,  but  being  defcended  from  the  perfons  who  had  bought 
that  fabuiift.  The  Delphians  made  this  man  fatisfa(fl:ion,  and 
thereby  delivered  themfelves  from  the  pefcilence  and  famine 
that  diftreiTed  them. 

The  Athenians,  thofe  excellent  judges  of  true  glory,  ere(n:ed 
a  noble  ftatue  to  this  learned  and  ingenious  flave;  to  let  all  the 
people  know,  fays  s  Phaedrus,  that  the  ways  of  honour  were 

*  De  feraNuminisvindiAa, p.  536,557.  f  ITcrod  1.  W.  c.  134. 
i  Lib.  ii. 

*  Kon  audeo  te  ufque  eo  produccre,  ut  fabellas  quoquc  ct  .ffifopcos  logos,  in- 
TENTATUM  ROM  AMIS  iNGENiis  OPUS,  follta  tlbi  vcQuftatc  connccftas.  ScDcc.  Jc 
Confoi-ad  Polyb.c.  27. 

f  four  mmas,  equal  to  240  livrcs. 
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open  Indifferently  to  all  mankind,  and  that  it  was  not  to  birth, 
but  merit,  they  paid  io  diftinguifhing  an  homage. 

^fopo  Ingentem  ftatuam  pofuere  Attici, 
Servumque  collocarunt  aeterna  in  bafi, 
Patere  honoris  fcirent  ut  cundi  viam, 
Ncc  gfiicri  trlbui,  fed  virtuti  gloriam. 
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